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PREFACE. 


The  following  Tales  have  been  selected 
from  many  otheiis,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Kobert  Cruikshank,  for  the  purpose  of 
Illustration. 

It  was    his    original  intention    to   liaye 

•  --■''_ 

illustrated  each  Tale  separately^  and  td  have 

'•  '-■*  ■;    /'-  ; 

published  it  in  a  detached  form;  butp  at 
the  request  of  his  friends,  he  has  deter- 
mined on  bringing  the  whole  before  the 
public,  in  a  Scries  of  Volumes. 


* 


Vi  PREFACE. 

Should  he  meet  with  the  encouragement 
he  has  been  led  to  anticipate,  and  which, 
from  the  almost  unexampled  success  that 
has  attended  his  former  efforts,  he  sees 
little  reason  to  doubt,  several  other  Volumes 
will,  from  time  to  time,  make  their  appear- 
ance— the  materiel  being  already  provided, 
and   affording  rich  scope  for  the  pencil  of 

the  artist:-*   . 
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WEE  WATTY; 

A  BURGEON  student's  TALE 


Tread  light  and  cautious  o*er  these  hollow  gi-aves  : 
I  tell  you,  at  the  dismal  midnight  hour 
A  chuithTard  is  not  safe. 

Scrap  Stanzas, 


There  is  not  a  pleasanter  walk  all  round  the 
heartsome  city  of  Glasgow^  than  that  down  by  tlie 
side  of  the  Clyde  towards  Dumbarton ;  and  you 
may  go  either  on  the  green  sod,  by  the  edge  of  the 
river,  passing  Eelvinhaiigh  and  the  Inch,  or,  on 
the  level  high  road  towards  the  old-fashioned 

VOL.  I.  B 
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town  of  Renfrew ;  nor  can  a  man  drink  a  civil 
tumbler  of  Islay  or  Glenlivett^  anywhere  after  his 
walk,  with  greater  gusto  than  in  the  big  room 
upstairs  in  the  house  of  David  Craighoni,  the 
patriarchal  publican  of  the  sweet  village  of  Long 
Govan.  The  very  lass  that  comes  smirking  in 
with  the  gill  stoup  and  the  glass^  with  the  bottle 
of  small  beer^  sparkling  like  soda  or  diampagne, 
and  the  bit  of  oat  cake  to  dry  your  teeth^  is  a  per^ 
feet  pleasure  to  Bee  ;  and  Miss  Craighorn  hf^rself 
was  really — but  she's  married  now  ! 

I  had  taken  my  walk  that  way,  in  company 
with  a  friend^  one  pleasant  Friday  afternoon^  for 
I  hate  your  Sunday  stragglers ;  and  I  would  not 
be  seen  in  David  Craighorn's,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
for  any  money  ! — and  when  we  had  walked  through 
the  town  of  Govan,  my  friend  and  I  sauntered 
into  the  churchyard.  It  is  perfect  truth  that  we 
did  go  into  the  churchyard,  for  it  is  quite  open  to 
those  who  pass  that  way  3  and  it  is  just  as  true 
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that  we  went  in^  not  to  write  or  speak  any  pala- 
vers about  it^  or  to  be  sentimental  or  silly ^  but 
merely  to  rest  ourselves^  and  look  about:  and 
there  is  not  a  prettier  churchyard  in  which  a 
man  can  set  his  foot^  than  the  quiet  and  pictu- 
resque burying-ground  round  the  old  church  in 
Govan. 

'^  I  think  it  odd/'  said  I  to  my  friend^  "  in 
looking  round  this  old  village^  that  somehow  my 
recollections  of  every  place  to  which  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  wander  in  my  boyish  days  are  associated 
with  some  living  person^  whom  I  always  think 
I  ought  to  find  about  the  same  spot  where  I  used 
to  observe  him  the  first  time  I  explored  the  vil- 
lage or  hamlet.  Now  I  remember^  many  years 
ago,  that  I  never  could  pass  through  Grovan,  or 
cross  the  ferry  to  Parlick,  or  linger  about  the 
green  by  the  side  of  Clyde,  watching  the  fishers 
in  the  salmon  season,  without  seeing  the  lively 
hce  and  active  figure  of  a  little  man,  whose  image. 
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even  at  this  moment,   is  connected  with  eretf 
interesAng  recollection  of  the  neighbourhood* 

''  I  cannot  name  the  person  whom  I  have  so 
oft€^  seen,  both  on  this  and  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river ;  for  I  never  knew  him  by  any  other  but 
the  characteristic  appellation  of  Wee  Watty !  by 
which  he  was  well  known  to  all  the  men  that 
loved  idleness,  and  all  the  boys  that  loved  sport ; 
and  these  formed  the  majority,  all  round  the  vil- 
lages of  Partick  and  Long  Govan.  I  wonder  what 
has  become  of  him  now." 

"  Did  you  know  Wee  Watty,  too  ?"  said  my 
companion. 

"  Yes,"  said  I ;  ''I  remember  him  as  well  as 
I  remember  the  mound,  at  the  back  of  David 
Craighorn's  house ;  and  I  remember  things  far 
later  than  that,  which  is  remarkable.  I  remem- 
ber Bauldy  Brochan,  he  who  played  Baillie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  in  the  big  Glasgow  theatre,  to  the  great 
laughter  of  the  spruce  critics  !  who  used  to  talk 
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smfdl  literature  in  tbe  back-shop  of  Messrs. 
M^Cricket  and  M'Crodcet^  the  booksellers.  But 
puir  Bauldy  was  driven  to  the  dogs  wi'  play  acting, 
an*  comic  singing!  an'  keeped  a  'change-house^ 
t*other  side  of  Clyde^  just  beside  the  ferryhouse. 
I  remember,  in  my  rambles  by  Clyde  side>  I  used 
to  see  Bauldy  in  the  fine  summer  mornings^,  sit- 
ting on  the  stone  at  his  door  half-dressed,  fiddling 
away  to  himself,  on  an  old  fiddle,  as  zealously  as 
if  he  had  had  the  whole  musical  society  listening 
to  his  wretdied  scraping  When  he  observed  me 
watching  him,  he  used  to  get  up  from  the  stone, 
and  dance  and  cut  capers  on  the  green  before  his 
door,  grinning  and  laughing,  for  a  momentary 
amusement  to  himself  and  me !  for  I  could  have 
sworn  that  he  had  not  a  sixpence  in  his  pocket  !-^ 
but  he's  dead  now,  poor  body  !  and  so,  I  suppose, 
is  Wee  Watty." 

*'  Wee  W^atty  is  dead !"  said  my  companion ; 
« 1*11  take  my  oath  of  that." 
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•*  Poor  body !"  said  I ;  "is  he  gone ?— You 
surgeons  speak  so  hard-heartedly  about  death.-— 
But  where  are  you  going,  friend  ?" 

"  I  am  just  going  to  take  a  look  through  this 
churchyard/'  said  he,  as  I  followed  him  among 
the  graves.  "  I  feel  quite  at  home  in  Govan 
churchyard,"  he  added. 

"  Do  you,  faith  ?*' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  could  pass  the  night  as  pleasantly 
in  it  as  in  my  own  room.  Man,  I  know  every 
stone  and  comer  in  it !  fine  soft  ground,  and-— 
but  that  infernal  low  wall  next  the  road,  I  never 
liked  that." 

"  In  truth,  Mr.  — ,  you  do  seem  to  be  quite 
comfortable  here.  I  do  not  half  like  the  way  that 
you  surgeons  look  at  a  kirk  yard.  It's  so  like  a 
hungry  thief  at  a  henroost.  Had  you  ever  any 
jobs,  hereabouts.  Doctor  ?" 

"  Some  few,"  he  said,  with  a  dry  laugh. 

"  And  did  you  really  dare  to  come  to  this 
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pleasant  spot^  like  a  thief  in  the  nighty  and  liowk 
an'  guddle  amang  yird  an'  rotten  banes,  an'  pur« 
loin  the  vera  dead  out  o'  their  graves?  Indeed, 
I  canna  look  at  you." 

'*  Hoot/*  said  he,  "  don't  be  so  warm ;  it  was 
only  when  we  were  prentices;  and  it  was  our 
duty,  as  junior  surgeons,  to  assist.  Besides,  isn't 
it  for  the  benefite  of  science  ?" 

"  The  benefite  o'  the  deevil !"  said  I,  speaking 
broader  Scotch  as  I  grew  warmer;  ''  I'll  never 
believe  that  the  half  o*  the  dead  corpses  that  are 
howked  up  are  wanted  for  science.  Isn't  every 
impudent  boy,  whom  silly  parents  have  put  to  be 
a  surgeon,  instead  of  sending  him  to  make  gar- 
ments, or  mend  shoes,  ambitious  not  only  to  pos- 
sess two  or  three  suits  of  sculls  and  bones,  but 
must  have  as  many  legs  and  arms  to  cut  an'  slash 
at,  or  rather  to  show  off  to  his  brother  boys,  as  his 
father  will  give  him  money  to  buy  of  the  principal 
thief?    Have  not  I  mvself  been  brought  into  dark 
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closets^  and  down  to  cellars^  to  see — bah    it  turns 

niT  stomacli  to  think  o't !" 

*'  Well,  well/'  said  he,  **  right  or  wrong,  young 

surgeons  do  such  things  3  and  we're  not  going  to 

argue  about  it  this  fine  night.     I  was  going  ta 

tell  you  about  Wee  Watty." 
''  Very  wdl ;  and  if  you  really  were  implicated 

in  such  dirty  jobs,  and  " 

''  You  shall  hear.    In  fact  that  was  a  sarice 

that  I  believe  I  had  a  sort  of  natural  taste  for^ 
which  I  know  was  also  the  case  with  some  others 
in  the  anatomy  class ;  merely,  I  suppose,  because 
it  was  so  adventurous ;  for,  if  we  got  fairly  to 
work  in  a  churchyard  at  night,  we  were  sure 
to  get  into  some  confounded  scrape  before  the 
morning. 

*'  Now  this  very  churchyard  was  a  favourite 
SDOt  for  our  nocturnal  attempts;  it  stood  so  well 
out  from  the  houses,  and  the  people  in  tne  village 
went  so  eaifly  to  bed.  and  these  were  np  watcii- 
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men  to  cause  us  any  alann.  But  yet^  sometimes^ 
we  bad  hard  tugs  for  it^  which  I  may  now  tell 
you  of;  for  it  was  long  ago,  long  before  Bauldy 
Brocban's  time ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  plagues 
we  had  to  deal  with  was  this  very  Wee  Watty." 

My  friend^  the  surgeon^  here  took  a  pinch  of 
$nuff^  and  thus  continued  his  story  :— 

'*  There  never  was  such  a  body  as  Watty. 
Come  into  the  village  by  any  end^  or  through  any 
street, — come  across  the  Clyde  by  the  ferry,  or 
through  by  this  churchyard,  you  were  sure  to 
meet  Watty.  If  ever  there  was  a  game  on  the 
green  by  the  waterside,  or  a  salmon-'fishing  extra- 
ordinary ;  if  ever  there  was  a  row  between  the 
Govan  weavers  and  the  millers  of  Partick;  if 
ever  tbere  was  a  drunken  squabble,  about  David 
Craighom's  door,  wi'  the  Glasgow  sma*  derks, 
or  a  battle  on  a  Sunday  night,  after  the  Govan 
crament,  Wee  Watty  was  sure  to  be  in  the 
middle  o't. 
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*'  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  day  that  Watty 
was  present  at  every  thing,  and  ready  for  any 
thing.  I  declare,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  the 
man  never  slept  a  wink,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  went 
to  bed;  for,  when  we  had  a  darksome  job  in 
Govan,  our  only  objection  and  terror  was  Watty. 
We  knew  Watty's  omnipresence  so  well,  both  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  were  so  sure  of  his  activity, 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  him,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  better  churchyard  than  this  within 
ten  miles,  to  supply,  in  those  days,  the  anatomical 
students  of  the  College  of  Glasgow." 

*'  But  I  hope  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind 
done  in  this  churchyard  now.  Doctor !  "  inter- 
rupted I. 

*'  No,  not  now ;"  said  he.  "  But  never  trou- 
ble yourself;  just  let  me  tell  my  story.  Well, 
Sir,  it  was  a  favourite  walk  of  us  young  fello^vs ; 
and  we  often  used  to  go  down  to  this  place  to  see 
what  we  could  see.    One  afternoon  we  strolled 
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ont^  and^  taking  a  turn  through  this  churchyard, 
as  if  carelessly,  and  without  intent^  we  found  a 
new-made  grave^  in  a  snug  convenient  spot  near 
the  ^vall,  and  we  put  a  mark  to  it  and  the  con- 
tiguous tombstones^  that  we  might  easily  find  it 
in  the  dark. 

"  Accordingly^  we  came  down  again  from 
Glasgow  the  same  nighty  a  little  after  midnight ; 
and,  having  left  an  old  gig,  with  which  we 
usually  travelled  upon  these  expeditions,  in  a 
lane  near  the  village,  we  divided  our  party,  to 
prevent  suspicion,  and  came  by  different  routes 
to  the  place  of  meeting,  at  the  corner  of  the 
churchyard.  There  were,  in  all,  three  of  us, 
stout,  active  youths,  provided  with  a  portable  pick- 
axe, a  spade  that  folded  up,  ropes,  and  a  sack;  a 
dark  lantern,  to  be  used  only  on  a  particular 
emergency ;  and  we  cared  not  for  man  or  devil, 
—only  Wee  Watty. 

**  The  night  was  drizzly  wet,  and  as  dark  as 
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pitch ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  wrap- 
ped in  sleep;  at  leasts  we  saw  nothing  as  we 
passed  through  to  indicate  the  contrary.  There 
was  only  a  light  to  be  seen  in  two  peaces ;  one  was 
in  a  chamber,  where  a  child  lay  dying,  as  we 
afterwards  learned ;  and  the  other  was  at  a  small 
public  house,  the  si^  of  the  Salmon,  where  two 
or  three  of  the  greatest  tipplers  qf  the  village 
were  occupied  m  an  argument  on  religion.  Every 
thii^  appeared  favourable  and  quiet;  and  the 
silence  of  the  churchyard,  when  we  entered,  and 
all  around  us,  was  truly  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

''  Well,  to  work  we  went  in  gpod  spirits,  for 
we  soon  found  the  desired  spot;  and  so  secure 
were  we  from  interruption,  that  we  allowed  the 
man  that  we  had  appointed  to  keep  a  look  out, 
(his  name  was  Bob  Pattison,  and  his  anatomical 
enthusiasm  extended  to  the  yery  work  that  we 
were  now  about,)  to  take  a  hand  with  us  in 
gettmg  up  our  prize.    We  aat  on  a  tombstone 
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vrhUe  We  made  our  anai^eniente^  so  as  to  save 
time  Tdienever  wettdght  get  our  subject  properly 
sacked,  atid  to  enable  us  to  escape  speedily^  if  any 
thing  should  happen ;  but  as  there  did  not  appear 
any  cause  for  this  fear^  we  took  a  drop  of  brandy^ 
and^  laying  aside  our  coats^  began  to  dig.  Nay, 
so  comfortable  were  we,  that  Bob  Pattison  even 
lighted  his  cigar  at  our  dark  lantern ;  and,  you 
may  smile  as  you  please,  but  three  merrier 
fellows  than  ourselves  never  sat  round  a  grave 
at  midnight. 

**  We  had  just  got  the  loose  turf  carefully 
removed  from  the  grave,  and  had  shovelled  out 
a  few  spades-full  of  earth,  when  an  unwelcome 
beam  from  the  watery  moon,  now  just  beginning 
to  peep  forth,  shot  an  indistinct  cloudy  gleam 
between  us  and  the  black  sky,  and  disturbed  the 
security  of  our  utter  darkness;  at  the  same 
instant  I,  who  was  rather  more  cautious  thui  my 
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companions^  casting  mjr  eye>  by  chance^  towards 
the  road^  distinctly  saw  a  figure  monng  slowly  on 
the  outside,  until  it  stopped  at  the,  gate  of  the 
churchyard. 

"  '  Heaven  preserve  us !  we're  watched,*  said 
I  to  my  companions,  after  a  moment. 

"  ^  Devil  may  care !'  said  Bob  Pattison ;  *  if 
they'll  only  give  us  ten  minutes  more  to  get  this 
dd  fellow  up,  that's  all  that  I  want.' 

'^  '■  Silence  a  moment,'  I  said,  in  a  whisper, 
'  until  we  see  what  that  can  be.  Our  perseve- 
rance may  be  dangerous.' 

"  The  figure  stopped,  and  seemed  to  be  looking 
over  the  gate. 

'' '  There  is  only  one,'  said  Pattison,  as  the 
moon-beam  darkened  into  gloom ;  ^  carry  on, 
boys ! ' — and  they  set  to  again. 

"  They  flung  out  a  few  spades-full  of  earth  ; 
and  the  moon,  at  that  moment  shining  out  again. 
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discovered  the  figure  moving^  and>  to  our  asto* 
nishment,  it  passed  through  the  little  stile,  and 
walked  a  few  steps  into  the  churchyard. 

'^  ^  If  it  be  a  ghost^  I'd  give  a  crown  to  see  it/ 
said  Pattison^  as  we  stooped  and  secreted  our- 
selves behind  a  tombstone. 

"  '  By  heaven^'  said  I,  '  it  is  Wee  Watty !  I 
know  ]iis  shape  as  he  stands  between  me  and  the 
moon ;  besides,  I  can  see  the  piece  out  of  the  leaf 
of  his  hat.* 

^' '  If  it  is  Watty,*  said  the  other^  '  we  had 
better  take  care  of  ourselves ;  he'll  raise  the  whole 
village  upon  us  in  five  minutes.  It  must  be  he, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  in  Govan  would  venture 
into  the  churchyard^  at  this  hour^  but  himself.' 

*'  The  figure^  after  a  few  moments^  seemed 
to  turn  round  and  move  ofiT;  and  the  darkness 
returning^  we  heard  his  feet  distinctly  on  the 
foot-way  outside. 

''  A  consultation  was  now  held  by  all  of  U8»  aa 
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to  whut  we  ghould  do;  £or  we  knew  if  Watty 
gave  the  idarm^  even  should  we  have  got  onr 
bootj  up>  and  all  things  smoothed^  there  would 
be  no  sudi  thing  as  passing  with  it  through 
Govan.  We  moved  instinctively  towards  the 
road>  after  the  figure,  and  for  a  few  moments 
stood  listening.  Hearing  nothing,  two  of  us 
returned  to  the  grave,  while  the  third  kept  watch, 
and  even  walked  a  little  way  outside  into  the 
village. 

"  We  had  scarcely  got  well  to  work  a  second 
time,  when  our  companion  came  hastily  to  us, 
with  word  that  he  had  just  heard  a  knocking  at 
one  or  two  doors  in  the  village,  and  had  seen  a 
man  with  a  lantern  running  up  the  street.  We 
now  considered  that  we  were  fairly  observed,  and 
that  our  only  plan  was  to  fill  up  the  grave  as 
quickly  as  we  could,  to  save  appearances,  and 
trust  to  our  own  courage,  and  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  for  escaping  to  Glasgow.     We  were  not 


^ 
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mistaken.  In  five  or  six  minutes  we  heard 
voices  outside ;  and  before  the  grave  was  filled  up 
as  we  found  it,  lanterns  started  up  at  every 
corner^  and  we  seemed  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. 

^' '  This  business  is  become  rather  a  grave  one, 
after  all/  said  Pattison^  as  we  crept  upon  our 
hands  and  knees^  among  the  graves^  towards  the 
churchy  among  the  pillars  of  which  we  expected 
to  hide  ourselves^  until  the  people  of  the  town, 
several  of  whom  were  now  coming  in  with  lan« 
terns  and  weapons,  sliould  disperse* 

^' '  What  the  devil  shall  we  do  ?*  said  the 
other,  who  carried  the  sack,  in  great  consternation, 
as  we  held  a  momentary  council  of  war  behind  a 
buttress  of  the  church. 

*' '  Fly  you  at  once,'  said  I,  to  the  last  speaker, 
*  into  the  next  field ;  you  may  get  off  singly  by 
taking  the  road  if  you  can ;  Pattison,  I  think, 
ought  to  manage  for  himself.    As  for  me,  I  wiL 
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take  xny  chance  here  for  a  little^  until  I  fin^ 
an  opportunity  of  bolting  by  the  side  of  Clyde  j 
meantime^  boys,  we  meet,  as  soon  as  we  can 
escape,  in  the  lane  above,  to  take  our  passage 
home  in  the  old  gig.' 

''  *  Is  the  brandy  out  ? '  said  Pattison,  deter- 
minedly. 

'* '  No ;  there  is  a  tolerable  drop  still  left. 
But  they're  coming  this  way/ 

'^ '  Never  mind,  give  us  a  tift,'  said  Pattison, 
taking  the  brandy,  and  drinking  heartily. 
'  Now  I'll  fight  my  way  out  of  this  scrape,. 
Wee  Watty,  and  all ;'  and,  without  another  word, 
he  darted  out  in  the  face  of  the  valiant  villagei^, 
while  the  other  sprang  across,  and  was  soon 
successful  in  getting  behind  the  watchers,  and 
so  oh  to  the  high  road. 

''  *'  Here  they  are  !  here  they  are ! '  shouted  the 
voice  of  Watty  himself,  as  Pattison  darted  out' 
like  one  of  Jamie   HervevV  rhetorical  figures^ 
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from  among  the  tombs;  and  two  fellows,  in  aii 
instant^  sprang  upon  the  forward  youth.  Pat- 
tison  had  nothing  to  defend  himself  with,  except 
the  folding  handle  of  the  spade,  but  up  it  went 
and  two  oc  three  crack3  were  given  and  taken  in 
aaanstant. 

"  '  Gie  me  a  grip  o*  the  rascal !'  shouted  Watty, 
'  I'll  do  for  him  V  and  he  sprang  upon  Pattison. 

'' '  Mind  your  ain  affairs,  little  chap/  said 
Pattison^  letting  his  shovel  handle  drive  at 
Watty;  and  having  succeeded,  in  the  moment, 
in  keeping  the  whole  party  at  bay,  he  sprang 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  out  upon  the 
rOad«  and  was  oif  in  an  instant, 

^  I  was  80  amused  with  this  scene,  which  I 
witnessed  from  the  station  I  had  taken  in  a  niche . 
of  the  dburch,  that  I  quite  forgot  n^y  own  safety, 
and  hardly  thought  of  it  until  I  saw  both  my 
companions  off.  When  the  roused  villagers, 
including  the ,  two .  drunken  men  who  had  been 
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arguing  upon  religion,  found  that  one  of  tne 
depredators  upon  their  beloved  churchyara  had 
slipped  through  their  fingers,  and  knowing  that 
there  was  one  more  at  least,  hid  somewhere  about, 
they  determined  to  make  up  for  their  negligence 
in  losing  Pattison,  by  their  vigilance  in  securing 
the  remaining  offender.  Putting  themselves, 
therefore,  under  the  command  of  Wee  Watty, 
who  delighted  in  an  adventure  of  this  kind,  they 
were  forthwith  disposed  of  on  the  roads,  and  about 
the  churchyard,  in  a  way  that  rendered  my 
getting  off  towards  Glasgow  no  easy  matter. 

''To  make  matters  worse,  they  drew  round 
the  church,  at  the  back  of  which  I  had  planted 
myself,  with  their  lanterns,  so  as  to  drive  me 
forth ;  and  having  nothing  left  wheremth  to 
defend  myself,  I  was  forced  out  in  their  sight, 
darting  down  on  that  side  where  I  had  taken 
refuge,  towards  the  Clyde.  The  villagers  set  up 
a  shout  on  seeing  me  break  cover,  and  in  two 
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minutes  I  was  hemmed  in^  between  the  Clyde 
and  the  churchyard,  on  the  only  side  by  which  I 
could  pass  up  to  Glasgow* 

"  The  cautious  rascals^  with  Wee  Watty  at  their 
head,  knowing  that  they  had  me  completely  in 
their  power,  unless  I  went  back  several  miles,  or 
tried  to  make  way  through  the  hedges,  and  cross 
the  fields  in  the  dark,  and  that  even  then  J  must 
have  ^Edlen  into  their  hands,  as  I  returned  by 
the  main  road,  drew  a  rope  across  the  green, 
between  the  ferry-house  and  the  Clyde,  so  as 
effectually  to  intercept  me;  while  Wee  Watty 
and  another,  armed  with  sticks  and  lanterns,  came 
downwards  to  catch  hold  of  me.  I  had  no  other 
way  but  to  creep  down  among  the  stones  by  the 
water's  edge ;  for  the  Clyde  rolled  black  and  deep 
beside  me ;  but  when,  as  the  searchers  drew  near, 
I  found  that  this  was  the  very  place  where  Watty 
suspected  me  to  be,  and  that  they  held  up  their 
lanterns,  and  searched  every  comer  with  scru- 
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pulous  strictness^  I  was  forced,  at  the  risk  of  my 
life,  to  descend  cautiously,  and  seek  concealment 
by  immersing  myself,  or  diving  und^r  the  water. 
I  now  began  to  be  really  afraid,  either  of  being 
dro^vned,  or  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  th« 
incensed  villagers,  which  would  have  been  nearly 
as  bad;  for  having  lost  the  time  for  escaping  at 
first,  I  positively  had  not  now  Courage  to  try  to 
fight  my  way. 

''I  called  to  mind  the  dreadful  situation  of  Baron 
Trenck,  in  the  fosse  of  the  castle  of  Madgeburgh, 
as  he  describes  himself,  while  the  night-watch 
was  going  its  rounds :  I  stood,  like  him,  up  to 
my  neck  in  the  Clyde,  holding  by  the  stones,  and 
struggling  with  the  current!  while  the  men  paced 
up  and  down  on  the  bank  above  me,  and  held 
their  lanterns  nearly  over  my  head,  swearing 
what  they  would  do  if  they  could  find  me.  The 
cold  and  the  terror  was  positively  dreadful !  as  I 
swung  in  the  currait,  and  as  I  shot  lip  my  head 
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tiow  and  then^  to  watch  the  movements  of  those 
^ho  searched  for  me,  by  the  light  of  their  lanterns, 
which  was  reflected  from  the  black  Clyde  rolling 
past.  me. 

"  At  length,  I  saw  their  efforts  b^n  to  slacken; 
the  less  zealous  turned  drowsy,  and  b^an  to  sneak 
off  to  their  beds ;  and  Wee  Watty  himself  seemed 
to  grow  weary  on  his  post.  I  now  ventured  te 
climb  the  bank,  and  walking  forwards  under  the 
fledge,  as  I  drew  near  the  pass  at  the  ferry  where 
two  or  three  of  them  still  stood,  I  felt  my  courage 
return,  and  was  strongly  tempted  to  have  a  spar 
with  Watty,  for  the  annoyance  and  fright  he  had 
given  me.  However,  that  would  evidently  have 
been  at  this  moment  the  height  of  imprudence,; 
80,  watching  a  favorable  opportunity,  I  slipped 
past  in  the  dark,  and  got  clear  up  to  Glasgow 
where  my  companions  had  arrived  long  before 
with  the  gig ;  having  given  me  up,  and  left  me 
to  shift  for  myself." 
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**  Well/'  said  I^  when  the  surgeon  had  ended 
so  far  this  tale  of  his  youthful  pranks^  ''you 
richly  deserved  all  you  met  with^  for  going  upon 
such  blackguard  expeditions;  and  I  hope  your 
fright^  and  your  ducking  in  the  Clyde>  effectually 
cooled  your  courage  for  such  exploits." 

"  It  did  for  a  time,"  replied  my  friend ;  "  but 
we  were  so  laughed  at  by  the  other  students,  for 
our  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  so  much  ashamed 
altogether  of  the  business,  added  to  which,  I  was 
so  inveterate  against  Wee  Watty,  that  I  was 
determined  to  have  a  trial  for  it  once  more ;  and, 
if  possible,  a  rap  at  him  the  very  first  good 
opportunity :  and  an  opportunity  did  at  length 
offer  to  us. 

"  It  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  a  hard 
frost  had  bound  up  the  Clyde,  so  that  ft  would 
bear  skaiters  and  players  on  the  ice,  almost  the 
whole  way  from  the  Broomielaw  of  Glasgow  to 
Govan.     One  day,  Pattison  and  myself  set  off  to 
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reconnoitre  what  we  could  see  again  in  this 
churchyard ;  and  were  able  to  go  the  whole  way 
on  the  surface  of  the  Clyde>  sliding  and  sporting 
upon  the  ice.  We  had  arrived  a  little  below  KeU 
vinhaugh^  when  our  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  numerous  party  of  curlers^  who  were  busy  in 
their  healthful  sport.  We  had  just  got  among 
them^  and  stood  near  one  end  of  the  space  near 
the  mark^  or  T^  at  which  their  curling  stones  were 
aimed ;  when^  in  looking  up  towards  the  further 
end,  we  saw  a  stone  thrown  off,  and  in  a  moment^ 
a  little  man  came  racing  up  beside  it^  with  the 
sporting  broom  in  his  hand ;  and  before  we  had 
time  to  notice  who  it  was^  a  dozen  voices  shouted^ 
'  That's  the  thing,  Watty !  gi'e  it  the  besom  !— 
soop  it  up  ! — soop  it  up  ! — well  done,  Watty  !'— 
and  Instantly  the  stone  came  hurling  past  us ; 
and  Wee  Watty  himself  sweeping  it  with  all  his 
might,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  curlers. 

"  *  Devil's  in  this  Watty  ! '  said  I  to  Pattison ; 
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*  for  lie  is  every  where,  and  every  body's  fevorite  I 
t  see  we  shall  have  no  luck  to-day  ;  and  we 
scarcely  need  go  farther/  This  was  literally  the 
case ;  for,  on  going  to  the  churchyard,  everything 
lay  warm  under  the  snow,  and  not  a  creature 
deemed  to  have  been  buried  for  a  considerable 
time :  so  we  returned  to  the  ice,  to  watch  Watty 
ifind  the  curlers. 

'^ '  That  body  is  taking  too  much  exercise ;  he'll 
Overheat  himself  dangerously,'  said  I  to  Pattison, 
as  we  amused  ourselves  looking  at  Watty  running 
in  all  directions  and  ' soaping  it  up!* 

"  <  It  would  take  a  devilish  deal  to  kill  Watty,' 
was  Pattison*s  answer:  and  so  we  returned  to 
Glasgow  in  the  evqiing,  no  better  than  we  had 
left  it. 

:  "  Well,  it  came  a  thaw  some  time  after  this, 
and  word  was  brought  us,  by  some  of  our  young 
friends,  who  had  an  eye  on  the  churchyards,  that 
there  was  a  very  tempting  new-made  grave,  just 
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covered  up  in  the  Govan  burying-ground ;  and, 
in  order  to  retrieve  our  lost  hotoars,  we  determined 
to  make  another  attack  upon  it.  There  was  no 
person  except  Pattison  and  myself  that  could  go; 
so  I  kept  our  plan  entirely  to  ourselves,  for  fear 
of  another  defeat,  and  took  neither  gig  nor  other 
conveyance^  in  order  that  we  might  avoid  exposure, 
even  before  our  friends.  We  also  resolved,  as  the 
nights  were  long,  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  encoun- 
tering Watty,  by  not  setting  off  until  three  or  four 
in  the  morning. 

^^On  the  appointed  night,  all  things  being 
ready,  we  rose  at  three;  took  our  sack  and  im- 
plements, and  our  bottle  of  brandy,  f^l  to  the 
cork,  and  off  we  set,  on  a  cold  sleety  morning, 
feeling  sure  of  success.  There  never  was  any  thing 
more  neatly  and  cleaiily  effected  than  the  way  in 
which  we  got  to  our  ground.  We  walked  in  the 
churchyard  as  secure  as  if  we  had  been  in  the 
cloisters  of  Glasgow  College;  and  we  found  the 
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earth  as  sof^  as  if  we  had  been  digging  in  a  t!ower<< 
pot.  Then,  Sir^  we  got  the  dead  one  up  so 
pleasant  and  comfortable^  that  I  was  quite  in  love 
with  him ;  and  he  went  into  the  sack>  I  declare^ 
just  as  if  he  had  knoWn  his  duty>  and  wished  to 
make  himself  quite  agreeable. 

"  Well,  Sir,— when  we  had  filled  up  the  grave, 
and  laid  on  the  turf  again,  as  smooth  and  beautiful 
as  a  swansdown  tippet,  we  just  placed  our  prize 
hy  the  wall,  and  sat  down  on  a  stone,  to  make 
ourselves  happy,  with  a  considerable  pull  at  tho 
brand  J  bottle*  Cheese  and  bread  we  had  too. 
Sir ;  and  there  we  Were,  in  a  delicious  churchyard^ 
with  otir  valuable  silent  friend  by  our  side,  as 
happy  as  kings,  and  as  merry  as  grigs,  when— con- 
found  the  thing !— a  great  ill  looking  blacksmith 
that  lived  opposite,  quite  disturbed  and  discon- 
certed our  happiness. 

"  The  coarse  black  rascal  had,  it  appears,  been 
It  some  weddings  or  other  spree,  somewhere  about 
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Mr.  Oswald's^  of  Sliieldhall,  and  was  coming  home 
with  some  of  his  drunken  friends,  when  his  eye 
caught  a  ^impse  from  our  dark  lantern,  by  the 
light  of  which  we  were  incautiously  enjoying  oup 
refreshment. 

*^  ^  I'll  be  hanged/  said  the  man,  as  he  looked 
over  the  gate,  '  if  thae  doctors  are  not  a-fbot !  I 
saw  a  peep  o'  light  just  beyond  Mrs.  Mair'a 
monument  this  very  instant.' 

'^  *  Hoot,  man,  ye're  fou !'  said  his  companion  ; 
'  ye  see  double ;  it's  only  spunkie.' 

*'  *  Deevil  a  spunkie,'  said  the  smith  ;  *  I  saw 
it  as  clear  as  the  smiddy  fire.  Never  trust  me, 
but  I'll  be  at  the  bottom  o't ;'  and  he  at  once 
rushed  into  the  churchyard. 

*' '  Here's  another  unlucky  business,'  said  I, 
taking  up  the  sack  and  its  contents,  and  making 
off  towards  the  other  open  stile  of  the  churchyard. 

'^  But  the  smith  was  neither  blind  nor  deaf,  and 
both  saw  and  heard  us  making  our  retreat  in  the- 
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llark  $  Blid  the  fellow^  seettiing  to  have  become. 
Biore  acute  from  the  drink  he  had  taken^  at  quc^ 
inade  for  the  opposite  passage  out^  to  cut  off  our. 
letreat;  so  we  wer^  obliged,  to  betake  ourselves^ 
with  our  charge^  to  our  old  quarters^  at  the  back 
^  the  church. 

"  ^  Cheer  up^  old  fellow !'  said  Pattison^  ciapping 
lieartily  the  shoulder  of  our  stiff  friend  in  the: 
sack ;  ^  there's  nothing  to  oppiose  us  but  a  drunken 
blacksmith  as  yet ;  an4  if  we  can  only  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  We^Watliy,  wfe'll  get  up  to  Glasgow 
immediately^  all  thre^^  like  gentlemen.' 
,  *'  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  brandy^  or. 
whether  it  was  that  we  had  ouJr  subjepi  so  properly 
set  beside  us>  that  made  us  feel'  so  happy ;  but> 
although  we  had  to  Wait  a  good  while;  under  the 
churchy  we  still  expected  to  eojiie  off  victorious. 
The  mornipg>  however,  had  now  so  f$r  advs^iced, 
that  we  began  to  feel  uneasy,  as  we  continued  to 
8^4  in  the  nook  of  a  buttress'  of  the  old  GoVau 
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churchy  listening  to  the  Clyde>  roaring  beneath 
us  as  the  increasing  waters  of  .the  thaw  cracked 
and  heaved  tip  the  icy  surface.  But  we  perceived 
that  the  smith  and  his  cronies  had  grown  tired  of 
watching  for  us>.  and  had  no  lanterns;  and^  as 
there  was  not  the  least  ii^dication  of  Wee  Watty 
yet  stirring  to  assist  them^  we  got  up  our  quiet 
friend  in  the  sack^  and^  placing  him  on  the  back 
of  Pattison^  came  cautiously  out  towards  the  side 
of  the  river. 

"  We  were  now  at  as  great  a  loss  as  ever  what 
to  do ;  for  our  charge  was  so  precious  from  all  the 
dangers  we  had  braved  for  it^  that  we  feared  to 
risk  leaving  it  any  where  until  we  should  return 
with  the  gig^  which  we  should  not  now  be  able  to 
do  before  daylight ;  and>  as  to  carrying  it  through 
the  village^  or  up  by  the  side  of  the  water  towards 
Glasgow^  on  our  backs>  that  was  impossible ;  for 
the  working  people  were  already  stirring ;  besides, 
the  smith,  we  feared,  was  not  yet  laid.    What  in 
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the  world  were  we  to  do  ?  There  seemed  no  other 
way  but  to  try  to  escape  across  the  Clyde,  with 
our  charge,  upon  the  ice,  although  the  thaw  had 
almost  broken  it  up ;  the  water  was  now  flooding 
down  upon  its  surface,  and  the  attempt  seemed 
perilous  in  the  extreme.  However,  what  with  the 
brandy  we  had  taken,  and  what  with  our  joy  at 
having  captured  our  prize,  we  soon  determined  to 
risk  it ;  and  we  and  our '  corpy '  forthwith  launched 
upon  the  swimming  ice  of  the  Clyde. 

**  We  had  not  gone  three  steps  before  the  creak* 
ing  of  the  ice  under  us,  from  bank  to  bank,  was 
positively  appalling.  Notwithstanding  this,  splash 
we  went  on,  dra^ng  our  dead  friend  after  us, 
while  the  ice  gave  way  with  us  at  every  few  steps ; 
until,  missing  our  way,  owing  to  the  darkness, 
and  in  oui  anxiety,  and  swerving  downwards  to* 
wards  the  mouth  of  Kelvine,  down  went  Pattison 
through  the  ice,  and  was  up  to  his  neck  in  a 
moment. 
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"  '  Hold  on  by  the  body,  for  mercy's  sake  !*  he 
shouted  out  to  me ;  and,  fortunately,  I  held  firm 
by  our  subject,  and  so  did  he,  although  my  heart 
went  thump  against  my  side,  with  the  apprehen- 
sion, every  moment,  of  going  down  myself.  How- 
ever, the  dead  body  actually  saved  Pattison's  life ; 
for  I  dragged  by  it,  while  he  held  on  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  sack,  until  I  pulled  him  out :  thus, 
struggling  and  splashing  over  breaking  ice,  we 
worked  on,  until  we  got  firm  footing  on  the  surface 
of  Kelvine :  and,  as  the  devil's  bairns  will  have 
the  devil*s  luck,  at  length  all  of  us,  dead  and 
alive,  got,  like  Jonah,  safe  to  dry  land.  We  did 
not  desert  our  dead  friend  until  we  got  him  com- 
fortably deposited  in  the  outhouse  of  an  acquaint- 
ance, on  whom  we  could  depend^  near  the  village 
of  Partick,  and  then  returned,  wet  and  fatigued, 
to  Glasgow. 

"  We  ought  to  have  gone  and  taken  some  rest 
after  this  perilous  night;  but  we  were  so  proud  of 
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our  prize^  and  so  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  bar* 
gain  it  might  turn  out  to  be^  after  all  our  trouble, 
and  the  hazard  we  had  run^  that  we  determined 
to  get  out  the  gig,  and  to  return  to  Partick  im- 
mediately>  for  our  valuable  deposit.  Without  any 
delay^  we  at  once  got  into  the  vehicle ;  and^  pro- 
ceeding back^  placed  our  sack  and  its  contents 
safely  under  our  feet,  in  the  gig,  and  home  we 
went,  with  flying  colours^  to  Glasgow. 

"  By  the  time  we  returned,  the  whole  of  our 
associates  were  assembled,  about  or  in  the  lecture 
room,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  subject  we  had  ob- 
tained at  last ;  and,  I  confess,  I  myself  was  us 
anxious  as  any  one  could  well  be,  to  know  who 
it  was  that  had  been  our  companion  through  so 
many  troubles.  In  came  the  body,  and  off  went 
the  sack  over  his  head,  like  the  changing  of  a 
shirt.  '  What  are  you  staring  at  ? '  said  the  ope- 
rator, as  Pattison  and  I  gazed,  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, when  the  countenance  was  exposed^  and 
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the  eyes  of  the  dead  man^  still  half  open^  seemed 
to  stare  upon  us, 

*' '  By  heavens  ' '  exclaimed  Pattison^  who  was 
first  able  to  speak,  *  it's  Watty ! ' 

^*  '  It  is  Watt}'  himself,  by  all  that's  amazing ! 
said  I.     '  For  mercy's  sake,  gentlemen,  close  his 
eyes  that  he  may  not  see  us ;  and  tie  him  to  the 
table,  or  he'll  be  sure  to  get  up,  and  run  off.' 

"  It  was,  indeed,  the  real  Wee  Watty  at  last ; 
who,  having  caught  an  inflammation,  by  over- 
exertion axnong  the  curlers,  had  died  suddenly, 
and  fell  at  last,  into  the  hands  of  those  very- 
doctors  whom  he  had  so  often  successfully  de- 
feated." 

'^Ha,  ha!  a  pleasant  story  enough,"  said  I, 
"  but  somewhat  coarse,  like  yourself,  doctor." 

'^  Hold  your  tongue.  Dominie,"  said  he,  "  every 
body  is  not  like  you  ;  and  it's  an  excellent  story 
for  a  change :  and  as  to  what  you  call  coarseness. 
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I  refer  yoa  to  some  of  the  first  periodicals  of  the 
day,  who ■■  ■     " 

"  Hush  ! — but  is  there  any  more  ?  " 
"  Only  that  I  shall  never  fbfget  the  julnlee  we 
of  the  anatomy  class  held  upon  the  occasi<m,  nor 
the  everlasting  credit  and  fame  which  yet  attach 
to  UB,  for  having,  at  last,  got  hold  of  such  a  valu- 
able subject  as  Wee  Watty." 
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COURTING  BY  PROXY. 


•♦"  - 


Solon  Sbnsitivb  was  tlie  son  of  a  tailor^  who 
by  an  unwearied  attention  to  his  calling  had 
amassed  what  might  be  called  a  handsome  com- 
petence. Stilly  however^  he  carried  on  business^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  son,  whom  he  expected  to 
exhibit^  in  his  own  elastic  person^  the  ever-vary- 
ing fashions  in  dress^  for  the  information  of  his 
numerous  customers;  but^  like  the  plant  from 
which  he  derived  his  name^  Solon  shrank  from 
observation^  and  was  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  in  the 
shop,  which  so  exasperated  his  ^Either,  that  he 
condemned  him  to  the  drudgery  of  the  shop- 
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boards   in  which  he  continued  till  his  father's 
death. 

Solon  being  now  his  own  master^  became  more 
and  more  retiring^  and^  at  lengthy  found  himself 
unable  to  £Eice  any  of  his  customers.  The  busi- 
ness was  consequently  left  to  the  management  of 
his  foreman^  who^  hairing  been  long  in  Mr.  Sensi- 
tive's employ^  was  quite  able  to  undertake  the 
reins  of  government.  Time  rolled  on^  and  Solon 
began  to  feel  anxious  to  know  the  state  of  his 
affairs.  It  was  some  time^  however^  before  he 
could  muster  courage  sufficient  to  demand  a 
statement  of  accounts  from  his  acting  manager, 
and  when  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  settle- 
ment arrived,  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  his 
honest  manager  had  decamped,  carrying  with  him 
cash  to  a  large  amount ! 

After  this  event,  Solon  was  never  seen  in  Lon- 
don, excepting  by  two  individuals,  viz.  his  old 
housekeeper  and  his  early  friend.  Jack  Linton, 
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a  rattle-bndned^  harem-scarem  fellow^  who  was 
always  endeavouring  to  *^  draw  "  Solon  '^  out,"  or, 
in  other  words,  to  show  him  what  he  called 
^'life/' 

The  idea  of  being  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  as 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had  been  plun- 
dered to  the  extent  of  £1500,  was  more  than 
Solon*8  philosophy  could  bear.  In  vain  did  his 
Other's  intimate  friends  call  to  condole  with  him ; 
he  was  invisible — ^inaccessible. 

He  now  began  to  feel  his  situation  by  no  means 
an  enviable  one,  and  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  his  friend  Jack  Linton,  disposed  of  his  stock  in 
trade,  and  took  refuge  in  the  retired  village  of 
Gnmstead.  Linton  was,  as  usual,  his  agent  in 
this  matter,  and  engaged  him  a  snug  little  cot- 
tage in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  village. 
Hither  Solon  repaired,  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
the  evening,  and  quietly  took  possession  of  his 
mansion,  without  either  seeing,  or  being  seen,  by 
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any  of  the  inhabitants.  The  secrecy  observed  by 
Solon,  who  never  was  seen  abroad,  added  to  the 
droll  appearance  of  his  friend  Linton^  whf> 
knocked  and  obtained  admission  at  all  hours^ 
soon  attracted  the  notice^  and  excited  the  curio- 
sity^ of  the  neighbouring  gossips^  and  Solon  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  *^  Invisible  Gentleman." 

As  for  the  unmarried  ladies  of  Orimstead,  they 
were  annoyed  beyond  the  power  of  utterance^  and 
many  were  the  epithets  (I  am  sorry  to  say^  some- 
times abusive  ones)  lavished  on  the  devoted  head 
of  poor  Solon^  who  had  dared  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  charms  of  so  many  amiable  creatures ; 
and  yet  he  was  certainly  an  object  for  pity  rather 
than  contempt^  nor  was  his  heart  so  cold  and 
insensible  as  it  was  supposed  to  be. 

All  persons  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  a 
bachelor's  life^  will  readily  conceive^  that  poor 
Mr.  Sensitive  must  be  any  thing  but  happy  in  his 
solitary  abode.     He  had^  indeed^  entertained  a 
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thou^t^  which  soon  kindled  into  a  tirarm  desire^ 
to  unite  his  fate  with  that  of  one  of  the  tender 
sex^  but  how  could  he  own  the  '^soft  impeach- 
ment ?"  fofi  to  make  love  in  person,  would  have 
killed  him  outright  In  this  dilemma^  he  again 
had  recourse  to  Linton^  to  whom  he  opened  up 
the  secrets  of  his  heart>  and  who  promised  him^  if 
it  were  possible,  to  ^^make  him  a  happy  man'*  in 
less  than  a  month!  From  this  time^  Linton 
b^an  to  enter  freely  into  society^  and  attended 
aU  the  quadrille^  card^  and  other  parties^  that 
were  given  by  the  old  maids.  He  had  thus  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  observing  their  tem- 
pers^ manners^  dispositions^  &c*  Of  all  his  ac- 
quaintftnce>  however^  not  one  lady  seemed  at  all 
likely  to  suit  the  peculiar  habits  of  his  friend^  and 
he  had  almost  given  up  in  despair^  when  a  new 
arrival  was  announced  in  the  village;  it  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Amelia  Muggins^  a  widow  lady^  of  ample 
dimev«iions,  and  who  prided  herself  on  bei 
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called  "  fat,  fair^  and  forty."  She  was  a  native 
of  Grimstead,  but  had  been  staying  on  a  visit  for 
some  months  past  with  a  friend  at  Worthing, 
and  had  returned  to  her  coterie*  Jack^  now 
on  the  qui  vive,  was  anxious  to  obtain  an 
introduction  to  the  gay  widow,  who  he  fondly 
thought  might  be  the  very  person  he  was  in 
search  of.  He  found  her  affable^  polite^  and 
agreeable  in  her  conversation^  and  by  no  means 
diffident,  for  she  told  him  one  day  that,  having 
been  once  married,  and  having  lived  happily  \vith 
her  husband,  she  should  have  no  objection  again 
to  repeat  the  words  "  love,  honour,  and  obey !" — 
This  she  said  with  the  most  perfect  good-humour, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  idea  vastly.  Linton 
now  thought  himself  secure  of  his  prize,  and  his 
heart  began  to  beat  high  with  expectation ;  but 
how  could  he  introduce  his  mission?  A  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  knocked  it  down.  Mrs. 
Amelia  Muggins  had  a  female  friend  and  com- 
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panion^  or  toady y  as  they  are  sometimes  called; 
her  name  was  Miss  Nancy  Nixon.  To  this 
moving  automaton  did  Linton  apply  himself; 
and  so  entirely  did  he  insinuate  himself  into  her 
good  graces^  that  he  found  her  an  excellent  per- 
son for  his  purpose.  He  was  continually  speaking 
to  her  of  his  friend  Sensitive's  virtues^  and  laud- 
ing him  up  to  the  skies^  at  the  same  time  artfully 
hinting  that  he  thought  a  suitable  match  mighi 
be  formed  between  Mr.  S.  and  Mrs.  M.  Having 
said  thus  much^  he  gave  an  expressive  glance  at 
Miss  Nixon^  and  left  the  room ;  nor  did  he  revisit 
Mrs.  Mucins'  mansion  for  some  days  afterwards. 
One  mornings  early^  he  received  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Muggins^  requesting  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  that  day  to  dinner.  At  the  hour  of 
four^  Linton  was  punctual  in  his  attendance^  and 
soon  gleaned  from  the  countenance  of  his  hostess  > 
that  there  was  good  news  in  reserve  for  his  friend 
6olon« 
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After  the  cloth  was  remoyed^  Mrs.  Muggins 
drew  her  chair  up  to  the  fire,  and  requested  a  few 
moments'  private  conversation  with  Mr.  Lint<m. 
She  began  by  saying  she  had  heard  much  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Sensitive's  accomplishments,  and  was 
much  surprised  that  he  had  never  introduced  her 
to  so  amiable  a  man.  She  also  hinted  that  she 
knew  well  how  to  appreciate  good  and  amiable 
qualities  in  the  male  sex,  and  regretted  much  that 
she  was  doomed  to  lead  a  life  of  ^^  single  blessed- 
nes8»"  She  then  paused ;  on  which  Jack  Linton, 
who  had  fortified  himself  for  the  occasion  by 
taking  several  extra  glasses  of  wine  during  dinner, 
resumed  the  conversation.  He  told  her  of  Mr. 
Sensitive's  anxious  desire  to  enter  on  the  marriage 
state— -he  expatiated  at  much  length  upon  his  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  look  out 
for  a  lady  who  would  be  likely  to  render  his 
friend  happy ;  ^^  because,"  added  Linton^  *'  he  is  so 
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extremely  bashful  and  retiring^  that  an  avowal  of 
attachment  from  his  own  lips  would  most  proba- 
bly be  the  death  of  him."  The  lady  sighed— 
Linton  looked  serious — ^the  lady  sighed  again! 
At  length  Linton  broke  silence^  and  ventured  to 
hope  that  he  might  live  to  see  a  union  brought 
about  between  Mrs.  Amelia  Muggins  and  Mr. 
Solon  Sensitive.  The  lady  lifted  up  her  £aa  and 
concealed  her  blushing  fkce^  while  she  simpered  out 
that  Mr.  Linton  might  know  her  determination  at 
the  end  of  three  days^  but^  at  present^  she  was  so 
taken  by  surprise^  she  could  say  nothing. 

Away  ran  Linton  to  his  impatient  friend^  and 
communicated  the  glad  tidings.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  days^  he  again  waited  upon  the 
amiable  Mrs.  Muggins^  and  heard  her  soft  con- 
fession^ that  ''the  report  of  Mr.  Sensitive's  virtues 
and  accomplishments  had  quite  won  her  hearty 
and  that  she  was  no  longer  at  her  own  disposaL"* 

Shortly  afterwards  the  wedding-day  was  fixe^i 
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and  the  ring  providedj  but^  at  Solon's  earnest 
request,  the  ceremony  was  deferred  for  a  week, 
that  he  might  fortify  himself  for  the  occasion. 

The  dreadful  morning,  however,  came  at  last, 
and  Solon,  drest  in  his  best  attire,  prepared  to 
meet  his  intended  bride,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
man  just  about  to  be  turned  off  on  the  gallows. 
He  again  prayed  for  another  week's  respite,  but 
Linton  was  inexorable,  and  enshrouding  his  friend 
in  a  voluminous  doak,  hurried  him  into  a  post 
chaise,  and  was  soon  at  the  church  door  \  nor 
was  the  lady  long  in  making  her  appearance, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Nancy  Nixon,  as  brides- 
maid. Solon  looked  on  in  mute  astonishment, 
nor  dared  he  raise  his  eyes  towards  his  intended, 
till  he  heard  the  priest  address  him  in  an  audible 
tone — "Wilt  thou  take  this  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife  ?*'  He  then  ventured  to  raise  h  s 
eyes,  which  met  those  of  his  fat,  smiling  inamo 
rata*    The  effect    produced  by  the  collision  M'as 
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that  of  an  electric  shock.  Immediately  after- 
wards his  knees  failed  him^  and  every  nerve  was 
agitated :  in  vain  did  his  fidend  Jack  push  him 
forward,  and  tell  him  to  behave  "  like  a  man/* — 
his  courage  forsook  him^  and  taking  one  more 
glance  at  the  proportions  of  his  (lost)  wife>  whose 
eves  flashed  fury/  he  felt  himself  inspired  with 
the  strength  of  a  lion^  and  fled  out  of  the  church 
with  the  greatest  precipitation.  To  describe  the 
confusion  that  oisued  would  be  impossible :  all> 
excepting  Mrs.  Muggins^  were  rivettcd  to  the 
spot,  but  she^  with  all  the  rage  of  a  disappointed 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  weight  was  little 
short  of  twenty  stone,  pursued  the  tailor  with 
unremitting  ardour,  and  so  fierce  was  the  chase, 
toat  the  unlucky  wight  had  nearly  been  captured. 
Thanks,  however,  to  providence,  Mrs.  Muggins 
made  a  faux  pas,  and  falling  down,  on  the  very 
eve  of  victory,  Solon  escaped  for  his  life,  without 
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once  looking  behind  him ;  nor  has  he  been  cincc 
heord  of,  tbon^  his  friend.  Jack  Linton,  has 
tiavelled  over  half  the  globe  in  search  of  him. 

^OUOIHAL.] 
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THE  INQUISITIVE  GENTLEMAN 


Mr.  Jedbdiah  Evebsearch  lost  his  left  eye  in 
gratifying  an  excessive  and  unwearied  thirst  for 
information.  It  was  sacrificed  upon  the  shrine 
of  knowledge.  Other  acts  of  self-devotion  are 
upon  record^  of  other  great  men^  who  have  im- 
molated themselves  to  further  the  advance  of 
science.  Guyon  of  Marseilles  dissected  and 
examined  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  of 
the  plague,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  he  purchased  success  with 
his  life.  A  late  French  philosopher  stifled  him- 
self with  tl:e  fumes  of  charcoal,  to  learn  the 
I.  ■ 
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effect  upon  the  human  system;  and  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Jedediah  Eversearch  was  pricked  out  by  a 
needle^  as  it  was  applied  to  the  key-hole  of  a 
buttery  door^  to  discover  the  number  of  pies 
that  had  been  baked  for  the  Kew  Year's  Satur- 
nalia*  The  house-maid  heard  his  breathings  at 
the  aperture,  and  imagined  he  was  listening  to 
her  culinary  consultations  with  a  fellow-servant. 
She  stabbed  at  the  ear,  but  extinguished  the  left 
eye  of  Jedediah  for  ever. 

His  parents,  after  mourning  a  due  season  for 
the  loss  of  the  darkened  optic,  consoled  them- 
selves with  hoping  that  this  accident  would  put 
a  period  to  the  troublesome  inquisitiveness  of 
their  son.  Futile  anticipation !  Jedediah  was 
no  sooner  able  to  resume  his  peripatetic  occu- 
pations, than  he  adorned  his  nasal  protuberance 
with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles^  to  conceal  the 
deformity  in  his  visage,  and  returned  to  the 
charge  with  redoubled  fury.    It  seemed  as  if  his 
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thirst  for  seeing  every  things  and  every  body,  had 
increased  with  the  loss  of  the  left  window  of  his 
brain.  No  hole  or  comer  of  the  house  escaped 
him.  He  was  as  well  acquainted  with  every 
nook  in  the  family  mansion,  as  a  rat  with  its 
hole.  This  acquaintance  once  attained,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  satisfied  the  most  curious 
inquirer.  But  not  so ;  Jedediah  made  his  rounds 
as  regularly  each  day  as  do  the  gnomons  of  a 
town  clock :  searching  drawers,  trunks,  and 
bandboxes ;  crevices,  corners,  and  loop-holes ;  and 
more  than  once  has  he  been  nipped  in  the  garret 
by  the  snap-trap,  which  lay  in  waiting,  with  its 
scraggy  jaws,  for  the  rats  that  caprioled  about  the. 
attic  of  the  old  homestead  in  great  numbers 
Upon  one  occasion,  he  crept  into  a  large  butt, 
wherein  was  deposited  the  stock  of  potatoes,  and 
was  confined  therein  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  by  the  servant's  closing  the  lid,  (which  he 
supposed  had  been  left  open  by  mistake,)  and 
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securing  it  in  the  usual  manner  by  a  padlock. 
Jedediah  asserted,  upon  his  egression  thence^  thai 
he  merely  wished  to  count  the  farinaceous  vege- 
tables^ to  ascertain  how  much  time  would  elapse 
before  their  consumption. 

The  amusements  of  this  fated  being  were  in 
strict  conformity  with  his  unhappy  propensity. 
He  usually  took  his  station^  at  a  very  early  hour, 
near  the  head  of  State-street,  and  watched  for 
every  gentleman  who  wore  green  spectacles. 
These  persons  he  pursued  indefatigably,  until  he 
could  compass  their  acquaintance  and  disco vrer 
the  origin  of  the  defect  in  their  visual  organs  j 
probably  hoping  to  find  some  one  who  had  suf- 
fered in  the  same  cause  with  himself.  At  last, 
he  became  a  perfect  pest  to  all  persons  in  green 
glasses;  and  a  very  general  dispersion  of  them 
might  be  seen  on  'Change,  whenever  Jedediah's 
uncouth  figure  presented  itself.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
^ell-attested  fact,  that  several  wearers  of  those 
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**  blessings  £ot  the  aged/'  abandoned  them  en* 
tirely^  and  carried  pocket  telescopes^  to  avoid  his 
unremitted  persecutions.  But  all  was  in  vain; 
for  Jedediafa  continually  pursued  these  afflicted 
people^  requesting  the  loan  of  a  spy-glass,  to 
discern  some  distant  object^  which  his  single 
organ  could  not  compass  without  the  aid  of  it. 
One  little  man,  in  a  dreadnought  coat  and 
codded  laat,  with  a  mouth  like  a  rent  in  an  oyster- 
man's  lantern^  and  a  nose  resembling  a  seed 
cucumber,  could  alone  bid  defiance  to  the  tor- 
mentor ;  and  he  glared  so  fiercely  upon  Jedediah, 
<yver  his  spectacles,  from  a  pair  of  carnation  eyes^ 
that  all  attempts  upon  his  privacy  were  corn- 
completely  baffled  by  the  pugnacity  of  his  phy- 
siognomy. 

Jedediah  Eversearch  had  attained  the  age  of 
thirty^  without  entering  into  hymeneal  blessed- 
ness. He  had,  it  is  true,  been  several  times 
^  engaged ;'  but  his  predilection  for  the  con- 
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tents  of  work-bags^  indispensablcs^  and  oth^ 
little  articles  pertaining  to  a  lady's  paraphernalia, 
proved  an  insuperable  bar  to  an  union.  It  is  well 
known  that  ladies  have  an  invincible  objection 
to  a  curious  man;  consequently  poor  Jedediah 
was  thrown  out  of  '*  Cupid's  calendar,"  to  make 
room  for  fragments  of  humanity  possessing  a  less 
ardent  thirst  for  information.  Repeated  dis- 
appointments were  severe  blows  to  him,  for  he 
had  a  longing  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  mysteries  of  the  marriage  state ;  but  he  bore 
the  frustration  of  his  hopes  like  a  philosopher, 
returning,  after  each  successive  dismissal,  to  his 
inquisitive  researches  with  unabated  eagerness. 

At  last,  however,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
encounter  a  lady,  whose  charms  were  rather  '*  in 
the  yellow  leaf;"  and  who,  preferring  even  the 
prying  Mr.  Eversearch  to  a  longer  search,  con- 
sented to  become  his  bride.  It  required  all  the 
art  of  an  accomplished  spinster  of  forty  to  parfy 
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the  questions  of  her  intended  spouse^  touching  hei 
age.  He  considered  his  character  at  stake  on  the 
result^  and  made  m^  of  all  the  stratageme  of 
veteran  in  the  inquiry^  becoming  quite  fierce  at  each 
successive  jepuke.  Finally^  she  satisfied  him  by 
pleaoHig  to  thirty-five ;  and  the  delighted  Jede- 
diah^  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  was  buckled  to  the 
fascinating  Miss  Belinda  Bendthebow.  Amiable 
woman!  let  me  here  pay  a  passing  tribute  to 
another  victim  of  "  fatal  curiosity." 

**  Thine  was  the  smile,  and  thine  the  hloom. 
Where  hope  might  fancy  ripened  charms.** 

But  thou  art  no  more ;  yet  the  willow  and  the 
wailing  Eversearch  nightly  bend  over  thy  resting 

place. 

As  an  impartial  historian^  I  must  allow  that 

Jedediah  was   the  "  death  of  his  wife."     Like 

most  ladies  who  have  advanced  in  life  previously 

to  yielding  to  the  gentle  chains  of  Hymen,  she 

had  her  "  little  peculiarities."     The  unfortunate 
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husband  was  for  ever  traosgressing.     He  cut  off 
the  tail  of  her  lap-dog»  to  discover  if  the  compo- 
nent parts  were  bone  or  cartilage ;  plucked  and 
singed  her  favorite  parrot^  to  compare  the  skin 
and  pen-feathers  with  those  of  a  chicken ;  and, 
finally >  filled  her  snufiT-box  with  ground  coffee,  to 
learn  what  might  be  its  effects  upon  the  nasal 
organs.    These,  and  many  similar  experiments, 
embittered  the  union  of  Jedediah  and  Belinda, 
and  she  soon  sunk  under  her  troubles.     The 
husband  was  quito  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  and 
wondered  what  could  have  carried  her  off  so  soon. 
Mr.  Eversearch  is  now  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  as  industrious  and  pertinacious  as  in  his 
youthful  days.     I  perceived  him,  a  few  weeks 
since,  dodging  an  elderly  gentleman  in  Washing- 
ton-street, who  wore  a  pair  of  antique  silver 
buckles  upon  the  knees  of  his  velvet  breeches; 
these  symbols  of  the  olden  time  had  attracted  the 
^con  glance  of  Jedediah,  who»  doubtless,  had 
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detennined  to  ascertain  their  antiquity ;  and  I  left 
bim  in  full  chase  after  their  owner^  whose  uncom- 
fortable elongation  of  countenance  too  plainly 
betrayed  his  suspicion  that  his  pursuer  had  a 
design  upon  him. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  a  philanthropic  act  ta  de- 
scribe the  apparel  of  this  person,  that  the  c(»n- 
mnnity  may  not  be  alarmed  at  any  demonstration 
he  may  make  towards  their  pockets^  as  he  fre- 
quently endeavours  to  ascertain  the  name  of  a 
passenger  who  interests  him^  by  abstracting  the 
comer  of  a  handkerchief  from  its  resting-place> 
that  he  may  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  mark  upon 
its  comer. 

His  hat  is  of  a  very  dubious  and  suspicious 
character,  varying  between  the  Jackson  broad- 
brim, and  the  English  conical;  and  proving  a 
complete  poser  to  the  prying  politician.  Its 
crown  is  low,  and  bears  indubitable  marks  of 
having  seen  hard  service ;  the  rim  is  of  the  width 
of  an  apple-peel,  and  is  worn  down   in  front 
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nearly  to  the  crown,  which  defect  was  caused  by 
the  laborious  burrowing  of  its  owner  into  odd 
lioles  and  corners. 

The  body  of  his  coat  is  of  faded  blue  broad 
cloth  ;  but  the  arms  have  been  so  often  worn  out 
by  a  thrusting  into  deep  crevices,  and  so  often  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  that  there  is  no  congruity  in 
colour  between  them^  and  the  main  part  aforesaid. 
Most  of  the  buttons  upon  this  garment  are  want- 
ing, Jedediah  having  twisted  them  off  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  maker;  consequently,  the 
coat  continually  flies  open,  disclosing  a  vest  re- 
sembling a  patchwork  bed  quilt.  This  article  he 
succeeded  in  rescuing  from  his  irreconcileable 
enemies,  the  rats,  after  a  long  and  dubious  struggle 
with  them  in  their  very  dens.  It  was  immedi- 
ately repaired  with  great  care,  and  it  is  now  worn 
by  him  as  a  memento  of  a  great  and  glorious 
victory. 

The  small  clothes  of  this  eccentric  gentleman 
are  of  the  stoutest  buckskin,  and  have  suffered 
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great  and  frequent  decay  at  the  knees^  from  the 
crawling  habits  of  the  owner  ;  they  are  now 
patched  and  stuffed^  and  covered  over  with  jointed 
copper  plates^  which  Jedediah  has  informed  me 
effectually  resist  friction. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  fashion  of  the  times^ 
Mr.  Eversearch  indulges  in  long  boots  and  tassels 
The  threads  of  these  ornamental. appendages  L(* 
takes  much  delight  in  counting  daily;  indeed  it 
is  his  favourite  amusement^  save  that  of  enume- 
rating the  hairs  upon  the  back  of  a  dingy  cat, 
which  prowls  about  his  paternal  dwelling.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  latter  feat  appeared  to  me 
incredible;  but  he  assured  me,  that,  by  perse* 
verance,  he  had  accomplished  it  several  times; 
twice  having  shaved  the  back  of  the  veteran 
mouser,  to  ascertain  if  the  hairs  would  berjnewed 
in  equal  number. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  ieeble  deli- 
neation of  the  exterior  of  this  inquisitive  gentle- 
iran.     His  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications 
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entitle  him  to  the  sincere  good  will  of  fau  fellow 
sinners,  but  his  prying  propensity  renders  him  a 
bugbear  and  a  nuisance. 

I  know,  indeed,  of  no  greater  pest,  except  it  be 
a  person  I  meet  at  a  certain  literary  institution  in 
this  city,  who  reads  one  morning  paper  with  his 
ryes,  a  second  with  his  elbows,  holding  a  third  in 
liis  hand,  to  the  ntter  discomfiture  and  perplexity 
of  his  civil  co-frequenters. 
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CULTIVATIONS. 


All  men  are  not  agriculturists^  horticulturists, 
or  arboriculturists  5  but  yet  almost  all  men  are 
cuUivators  By  this  it  is  meant  that  men  in 
general  cultivate,  or  coax,  or  unduly  appreciate 
and  fondle,  some  particular  feature  of  their  per- 
sons, or  else,  perhaps,  some  integument  connected 
with  their  persons,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  rather 
conspicuous,  while  to  every  thing  else  they  only 
give  the  ordinary  degree  of  attention.  There  are 
many  features  of  human  nature  which  remain  to 
be  detected  and  described;  and  this  is  one— 
Cultivations,     So  far  as  I  am  a\^'are,  no  one  ever 
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thought  of  pointing  it  out  to  mankind ;  the  sub- 
ject of  cultivations  has  hitherto  remained  totally 
uncultivated.    So  it  shall  be  no  longer. 

Hair^  as  the  only  part  of  the  person  which 
actually  grows  like  a  vegetable^  is  naturally  a 
large  subject  of  cultivation.  The  Cavaliers  long 
ago  cultivated  love  locks^  which  they  kept  hanging 
down  in  graceful  fashion  horn  their  temples. 
These  locks>  or  curls^  are  now  changed  for  tufts 
or  bunches  of  hair^  which  the  young  men  cultivate 
at  the  same  place^  and  are  ever  shaking  up  and 
tedding^  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  crop  of  hay  instead 
of  hair.  Mark  a  modern  beau  as  he  walks  along 
the  street^  and  you  will  observe  at  one  glance 
that  the  principal  part  of  the  man — the  heart — 
the  sensorium — the  cynosure — the  point  from 
which  all  the  rest  evolves — ^the  root  of  the  man, 
in  shorty  is  the  tuft  under  the  right  ritn  of  his 
hat.  All  the  rest  of  him  is  a  mere  pendulum, 
vibrating  from  this  axis.     As  he  walks  along,  he 
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hardly  feels  that  any  other  part  of  him  h  in 
existence,  besides  that.  But  he  feels  his  tuft 
most  intensely.  Thought,  feeling,  every  thing, 
lies  concentrated  in  that ;  head,  body,  and  limbs, 
are  all  alike  mere  members  devolved  from  it;  If 
you  were  to  cut  off  the  side-bunch  of  a  modern 
beau  in  his  sleep,  he  would,  for  the  time,  be 
utterly  ruined.  It  would  be  like  the  polypus, 
deprived  of  every  thing  but  a  single  leg ;  and  he 
would  require  several  months  of  dormant  exist- 
ence— that  is,  retirement  from  the  streets — to  let 
the  better  part  of  him  grow  out  again  from  the 
worse,  which  had  remained  behind.  Let  not  the 
demure  Puritan,  however,  think  that  the  joke  lies 
all  against  the  gay  cavalier  or  beau.  There  may  be 
as  much  of  the  sin  of  cultivation  in  the  stroked 
and  glossy  hair  of  the  Roundhead  or  plain  man, 
as  in  the  love-locks  and  buncheu  of  their  antipodes 
in  sentiment.  I  have  seen  some  men,  who  affected 
to  be  very  unaffected,  cultivate  a  peak  on  the  top 
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and  centre  of  their  brows  as  sedulously^  and  with 
as  much  inward  gratulation  on  account  of  it,  as 
ever  I  saw  a  dandy  cultivate  a  tuft,  or  train  a 
side^url.     It  must  be  understood  that  there  are 
cultivations  of  a  negative  character,  as  well  as  of 
a  positive,  and  he  who  is  guiltless  of  cultivation 
in  his  heart  is  alone  guiltless.     Next  to  curls 
stand  whiskers  I    The  whisker  is  a  bounty  of 
nature,  which  man  does  not  like  to  refuse  taking 
advantage  of.     The  thing  presses  upon  him — it 
is  there;  and  to  put  it  altogether  aside,  except 
upon  the  demand  of  temporary  fashion,  is  scarcely 
to  be  thought  of.     Some  men,  however,  are  more 
able  to  resist  the  demon  of  whiskers  than  others. 
There  are  some  men  so  prone  to  the  temptations 
of  this  fiend,  that  they  enlarge  and  enlaige  ^ir 
field  of  cultivation,  by  small  and  imperceptible 
degrees,  till  at  length  the  whole  chin  falls  a  prey, 
excepting  perhaps  a  small  bit  about  the  mouth, 
just  enough  to  preserve  the  cultivator  within  the 
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pale  of  the  Christian  church.  Sometimes  the 
Whisker  Fiend  makes  an  insidious  advance  or 
sally  up  towards  the  comers  of  the  mouth ;  and 
there — ^in  those  small  creeks  or  promontories — 
does  the  sin  of  cultivation  invariably  flourish  more 
proud  and  rampant  than  any  where  else.  The 
whisker  of  the  cheek  is  a  broad^  hoo«st,  candid, 
lownrigbt  cultivation ;  but  that  down  about  the 
torners  of  the  mouth  is  a  sly  and  most  impish 
»ne — a  little  pet  sin^  apt  to  beset  its  cultivator  in 
a  far  less  resistible  fashion  than  any  other ;  and 
t  may^  indeed^  be  said  that  he  who  has  given 
himself  fairly  up  to  this  crime  is  almost  beyond 
redemption. 

There  are  some  men  who  cultivate  white  hands, 
with  long  fair  nails.  For  nothing  else  do  they 
care  very  particularly — all  is  well,  if  only  their 
hands  be  neat.  There  is  even  a  ridiculous  notion 
that  elegant  hands  are  the  most  unequivocal  test 
of  what  is  called  good  birth.     I  can  say,  for  my 

1  T 
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own  part,  that  the  finest  hands  I  ever  saw  be^ 
longed  to  a  woman  who  kept  a  butcher's  shop  in 
Musselburgh.     So  much  for  the  nonsense  about 
fine  hands.     Then  there  is  a  set  of  people  who 
cultivate  a  ring  on  a  particular  finger — evidently 
regretting^  from  their  manner  of  managing  it^ 
that  the   South   Sea  fashion   of  wearing    such 
ornaments  in  the  nose  has  never  come  into  this 
country.     Some  men  cultivate  neat  ebony  canes 
^vith  golden  heads^  which,  they  tell  you,  cost  a 
guinea.     Some  cultivate  a  lisp.     A  few,  who  fall 
under  the  denomination  of  stout  gentlemen,  re- 
joice in  a  respectable  swell  of  the  haunch,  with 
three  wrinkles  of  the  coat  lying  upon  it  in  majestic 
repose.     Some  cultivate  a  neckcloth  —  some  a 
shirt  breast — some  a  jewelled  pin,  ^with  a  lesser 
pin  at  a  little  distance,  which  serves  to  it  as  a 
kind  of  anchor.     There  has  also  of  late  been  a 
great  fashion  of  cultivating  chains    about   the 
waistcoat.     Some  only  show  about  two  ir^hes  of 
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8  gold  or  silver  one  between  the  buttons  and  the 
pocket;    others^    less  modesty    have  themselves 
almost  laced  round  and  round  with  this  kind  of 
tracery.    There  is  also  to  be  detected^  occasionally 
a  small  patch  of  cultivation  in  the  shape  of 
curious  watch-key  or  seal,  which  depends  from 
part  of  the  chain,  and  is  evidently  a  great  pet 
A  not  uncommon  subject  of  cultivation  is  a  gold 
watch. 

In  our  time  we  have  known  some  men  whose 
taste  for  cultivation  descended  so  low  as  the  very 
foot :  they  took  a  pleasure  in  a  particular  jet  of 
the  trouser  at  the  bottom,  where  it  joined  the 
shoe.  Then  there  is  a  class  who  cultivate  silk 
umbrellas.  It  is  a  prevalent  idea  among  many 
men  that  a  silk  umbrella  is  an  exceedingly  genteel 
thing.  They  therefore  have  «n  article  of  this 
kind,  which  they  are  always  carrying  in  a  neat 
careful  manner,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  silk. 
They  seem  to  feel  as  if  they  thought  all  right 
when  they  have  their  silk  umbrella  in  their  hand  i 
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It  is  a  kind  of  patent  of  respectability.  With  a 
silk  umbrella,  they  could  meet  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  land.  A  silk  umbrella  is^  indeed^ 
a  thing  of  such  vast  effect^  that  they  would  be 
content  to  go  in  humble  guise  in  every  other 
respect^  provided  they  had  only  this  saving  clause 
to  protect  them.  Nay^  it  is  not  too  much  to 
suppose  them  entertaining  this  belief — that  five- 
and-t^(^enty  shillings  put  forth  on  a  good  silk 
umbrella  produces  as  much  value^  in  dignity^  as 
^ve  pounds  spent  upon  good  broad  cloth.  How 
some  men  do  fondle  and  cultivate  silk  umbrellas 
There  is  a  species  of  cultivators  who  may^  in 
some  cases^  be  very  respectable^  and  entitled  to 
our  forbearance,  but  are  in  others  worthy  of  a 
little  ridicule.  I  mean  the  health-seekers;  the 
men  who  go  out  at  five  in  the  morning  to  culti- 
vate an  appetite,  and  regularly  chill  every  sharp- 
set  evening  party  they  attend,  by  sitting  like 
Melancholy  retired,  ostentatiously  insisting  that 
they  "  never  take   supper        When  a  health- 
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seeker  takes  a  walk,  he  keeps  his  coat  wide  open, 
his  vest  half  open — seems,  in  short,  to  woo  the 
contact  of  the  air — and  evidently  regrets  very 
much  that  he  cannot  enjoy  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
bath.  As  he  proceeds,  he  consumes  air,  as  a 
steam-boat  consumes  coal ;  insomuch  that,  when 
he  leaves  the  place,  you  would  actually  think  the 
atmosphere  has  a  fatigued  and  exhausted  look,  as 
if  the  whole  oxygen  had  been  absorbed  to  supply 
his  individual  necessities.  Wherever  this  man 
goes,  the  wind  rises  behind  him,  by  reason  of  the 
vacuum  which  he  has  produced.  He  puffs,  pants, 
^ghts,  strives,  struggles  for  health.  When  he 
returns  from  his  morning  walk,  he  first  looks  in 
the  glass,  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  bloom 
which  he  has  been  cultivating  in  his  cheek,  and 
thereafter  sits  down  to  solace  the  appetite  which 
he  finds  he  has  nursed  into  a  kind  of  fury.  At 
any  ordinary  time,  he  could  spring  from  his  bed 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  devour  four  cups  of  tea,  with 
breads  ham,  eggs,  and  haddocks,  beyond  reckon* 
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iDg.  But  he  tbinka  it  Decegsary  to  walk  four 
honrs.  Tor  the  purpose  of  enabling  himself  to  take 
eight  cnpa,  and  a  still  more  uaconscionable  pro- 
portionorbread,hain,egg8,aDd  haddocks.  He 
may  be  compared,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fat  oxen 
vhich  are  sometimes  shown  about  as  wonder- 
ful, the  obvious  natural  means  being  taken. 

'■  JODSKAL.} 
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A  TRAVELLER  IN  SPITE  OP  HIMSELF 


In  a  neat  and  comfortable  cottage  in  the  pic- 
turesque village  of  Bostock,  lived  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Holt.  The 
clean  white  paling  in  front  of  the  beautiful  little 
flower-garden  before  his  door,  showed  he  was  a 
man  of  taste,  while  the  coach  house  and  stables 
at  the  side  showed  that  he  might  also  be  considered 
a  man  of  fortune.  He  ^vas  in  truth  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances.  He  had  a  considerable 
quantity  of  land,  let  to  a  respectable  tenant,  for 
he  himself  knew  nothing  about  forming, — and  the 
rest  of  his  property  consisted  in  about  fifteen 
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thousand  pounds,  which  was  lent  on  mortgage  to 
a  very  wealthy  baronet.  Mr.  Holt  might  have 
altogether  somewhere  about  a  thousand  a  year.  He 
spent  it  in  the  true  style  of  old  English  hospi- 
tality ;  his  house  was  never  empty :  friends,  when 
tney  came,  were  so  Kindly  treatea,  that  they 
found  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  go  away; — 
and  what  with  coursings  in  the  morning,  com- 
fortable dinners,  pleasant  companions,  and  extra- 
ordinary port  wine,  Mr.  Samuel  Holt  was  the 
happiest  fellow  in  the  world.  His  outward  man 
was  in  exact  correspondence  to  his  internal  tran- 
quillity. He  was  stout  but  not  unwieldy ;  there 
was  not  a  wrinkle  on  his  brow;  a  fine  open 
expression  animated  his  countenance,  and  there 
was  such  a  glorious  ruddy  hue  of  health  upon  his 
cheek,  that  his  friends  talked  of  him  by  no  other 
name  than  Rosy  Sam. 

"  Well,  my  boys,"  said  Rosy  Sam,  one  fine 
September  evening,  after  dinner,  **  we'll  drink  our 
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noble  selves— I  don't  think  I  ever  shot  better  in 
my  life/' 

^'  Your  second  bird  was  beautifully  managed/' 
said  Jack  Thomson ;  '*  I  never  saw  any  gun  carry 
80  far^  except  once  in  Turkey^  when  the  Reifi 
Effendi  shot  a  sea-mew  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards." 

"  With  a  long  bow,  I  suppose/'  said  Rosy  Sam, 
who  disbelieved  every  story,  the  scene  of  which 
was  not  laid  in  England. 

^^  No,  with  a  long  brass  gun,  which  went  upon 
wheels." 

'^  Well,  well,"  replied  Sam, "  it  may  be  all  very 
true;  but  thank  God  I  never  saw,  and  never 
expect  to  see,  any  of  them  foreign  parts." 

**  You  may  live  to  see  half  the  world  yet ;  and 
if  I  were  inclined  to  be  a  prophet,  I  should  say 
will  be  a  very  great  traveller  before  you  die. 

'^  I'd  sooner  be  tried  for  murder.'* 

"  You  mav  be  ooih." 
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This  last  was  said  so  solemnly^  that  Rosy  Stan 
almost  changed  colour.  He  passed  it  off  with  a 
laugh,  and  the  conversation  went  on  upon  other 
subjects  connected  with  Thomson's  travels.  All 
the  evenings  however,  the  prophetic  announcement 
seemed  to  stick  in  poor  Sam's  throat ;  and  when 
the  party  was  about  to  separate  for  the  nighty 
holding  the  bed-candle  in  his  hand^  and  assuming 
a  degree  of  gravity  which  can  only  be  produced  by 
an  extra  bottle^  he  said^  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is^ 
Jack,  here  in  this  cottage  have  I  lived,  man  and 
boy,  for  two-and-forty  years.  I  never  was  out  of 
the  county  in  my  life,  and  the  farthest  from  home 
I  ever  was,  was  three-and-thirty  miles.  If  you 
mean  to  say  that  I  am  to  be  a  traveller  in  my  old 
age,  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  for  a  helpless 
dog  should  I  be  among  the  foreignarians— fellows 
that  can't  speak  a  word  of  English  to  save  their 
souls,  poor  devils— but  poh !  poh  !  man,  you  can't 
be  serioa&'* 
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^'  I  am  serious  as  a  bishop^  I  assure  you :— you 
will  travel  for  several  years." 

*^  Foh  !  nonsense  !  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do ;  so 
good  night."  The  party  laughed  at  Sam*s  alarm, 
and  retired  to  bed. 

All  that  night  Sam's  dreaths  were  of  ships  and 
coaches.     He  thought  he  was  wrecked  and  half 
drowned ;  then  that  he  wte  upset,  and  had  his  legs 
broken  by  the  hind  wheel.     He  woke  in  a  tre- 
mendous fright,  for  he  fancied  he  was  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  pyramids,  and  could  not  get  down  again. 
He  thought  he  had  been  on  the  pinnacle  for  several 
days,  that  he  was  nearly  dying  for  thirst  and 
hunger, — and  on  starting  up  he  found  it  was  time 
to  rise ;  so  he  hurried  down  stairs  with  the  utmost 
expedition^  as  he  was  nearly  famished  for  his 
breakfast.     He  was  met  at  the  breakfle»t  parlour 
door  by  his  old  servant  Trusty  Tommy,  who  gave 
him  a  letter  and  said,  ^'  This  here  letter  is  just 
come  from  Mr.  Clutchit  the  attorney.    His  man 
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says  as  how  there  must  be  an  answer  immediately^ 
so  I  was  just  a  comin'  up  to  call  ye.'* 

'^You  would  have  found  me  knocking  about 
the  pyramids/'  said  Rosy  Sam^  as  he  proceeded  to 
open  the  letter. 

••  Fie,  for  shame/'  muttered  Old  Trusty,  "  to 
make  use  of  such  an  expression.  ^  Ah ! '  as  good 
Mr.  Drawline  says " 

"  Devil  take  you  and  Mr«  Drawline  !  Saddle 
the  Curate  this  instant,  and  tell  the  gentlemen, 
when  they  come  down,  that  I  am  forced  to  set  off 
on  business,  but  that  I  shall  certainly  be  back  to 
dinner.'* 

In  the  utmost  haste,  and  with  no  very  pleasant 
expression,  he  managed  to  swallow  three  or  four 
eggs,  nearly  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  half  a  dozen  cups 
of  tea.  His  horse  was  soon  at  the  door ;  he  set 
off  at  a  hand-gallop,  and  left  old  Trusty  Tommy 
with  his  mouth  open,  wondering  what  in  the 
world  it  could  be  that  induced  his  master  to  such 
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unnsual  expedition.  The  motive  was  indeed  a 
serious  one:  Mr.  Clutchit  had  discovered  that 
there  was  a  prior  mortgage  over  the  estate  upon 
which  poor  Sam's  fifteen  thousand  were  advanced, 
aud  their  great  object  now  was  to  get  the  mort- 
gage transferred  to  some  unincumbered  security. 
The  seven  miles  which  intervened  between  the 
lawyer  and  his  client  were  soon  passed  over.  Hot 
and  breathless^  our  poor  friend,  who  was  now  more 
rosy  than  ever^  rushed  into  the  business  room  of 
Mr.  Clutchit.  That  gentleman,  however,  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  On  his  table  Sam  saw  a 
note  directed  to  himself:  he  opened  it  and  found 
the  following  words :  —  "  Dear  sir,  —  By  the 
strangest  good  luck,  I  have  this  moment  heard 
that  Sir  Harry  is  at  present  in  London.  I  lose 
not  a  moment,  as  the  coach  is  just  starting,  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  him  there,  and  should 
strongly  recommend  your  following  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  coach.    Indeed,  your  presence  is  indispen- 
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sably  necessary.  I  shall  only  have  tbe  start  ot 
you  by  two  hours. — Your  obedient  servant,  J.C/* 
7  Sam  threw  himself  into  a  chair  in  an  agony  of 
grief  and  wonder. 

''That  infernal  fellow.  Jack  Thomson,"  he 
moaned  out,  ''is  certainly  more  than  human. 
They  say  they  learn  wonderful  things  abroad :  he 
has  learned  the  second  sight.  Little  did  I  think, 
two  days  ago,  that  I  should  ever  have  to  hurry  so 
far  away  from  home.  London  must  be  seventy 
miles  off  at  least — oh  dear !  oh  dear !  quite  out  of 
my  ovm  dear  county — what  is  to  become  of  me !  *' 

While  indulging  in  this  moralising  fit,  the 
coach  drove  up  to  the  door^-Sam  mounted,  almost 
unconscious  of  what  he  did,  and  was  whirled  off 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his  reverie. 
On  arriving  in  London,  night  was  rapidly  closing 
In.  The  house  where  the  coach  stopped  was  a 
Tery  neat  comfortable  sort  of  hostelry  in  the  city; 
and  our  honest  friend,  before  proceeding  to  any 
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other  business^  solaced  himself  with  the  best  din* 
ner  the  bill  of  fare  would  allow.    After  refreshing 
himself  with  a  solitary  pint  of  port^  he  set  out  in 
search  of  Mr.  Clutchit.     But  where  to  find  that 
gentleman  was  the  difficulty;    he   had  left  no 
address  in  his  note  to  his  client^  and  the  people 
of  the  inn  could  not  tell  where  the  nine  o'clock 
coach  went  to  in  London.     They  recommended 
him,  however,    to  apply  at  various    inns — the 
Dragon,  the  Swan,  the  Bull  and  Mouthy  and  a 
variety  of  other  great  coach  caravansaries,  the  very 
names  of  which  were   utterly  unknown  to  the 
unsophisticated  Sam.     Away,  however,  he  went, 
in  total  ignorance  of  his  way,  and  much  too  inde- 
pendent and  magnanimous  to  ask  it.     First  one 
street  was  traversed,  then  another,  and  at  last 
poor  Sam  was  entirely  lost.    His  great  object 
now  was  to  retrace  his  steps ;  but  one  turning  was 
so    like    another^    that    he  could    not    distm* 
guish  those  by  which  he  had  come,  and  in 
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midst  of  his  perplexity  he  recollected  that  he  hf  d 
forgotten  to  take  notice  of  the  name  of  the  inn  at 
which  he  had  dined^  and  of  course  could  not  ask 
any  one  he  met  to  tell  him  his  way  to  it.  Tired 
out  by  kis  day's  exertions^  and  very  much  dis- 
pirited^ he  resolved  to  go  into  the  first  house  of 
entertainment  he  came  to,  and  resume  his  search 
early  in  the  morning.  He  accordingly  went  into 
the  next  inn  that  presented  itself.  He  took  par- 
ticular pains  this  time  to  impress  its  name  upon 
his  memory.  The  Cabbage-leaf  was  the  sign  of 
this  tavern^  and  it  was  situated  at  the  top  of  one 
of  those  narrow  little  streets  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Tower.  Honest  Sam,  it  will  be 
seen,  had  travelled  in  the  wrong  direction ;  but 
now  he  was  too  much  harassed  and  wearied  to 
recover  his  mistake.  On  going  into  the  bar,  he  was 
told  by  the  bustling  little  landlady  that  he  might 
have  a  bed ;  but  they  were  really  so  full,  that  lie 
must  submit  to  share  his    room  \vith   another 
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gentleman.  Sam  comforted  himself  with  tha. 
reflection  that  necessity  has  no  law,  and  con* 
sented  to  the  arrangement.  After  a  Welsh  rab« 
bit,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  brandy  and  water,  he 
was  shown  to  his  apartment.  His  fellow  lodger 
came  into  the  room  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and 
Sam  was  somewhat  pleased  to  see  he  was  of  a 
very  decent  exterior.  They  entered  into  conver- 
sation, and  his  new  acquaintance  promised,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  town,  to  be  of  considerable 
use  in  furthering  Sam's  inquiries  after  Mr. 
Clutchit.  He,  however,  told  him  that  he  had 
some  business  to  transact  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  the  precaution  on  these  occasions, 
especially  in  the  winter,  of  shaving  at  night.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  shave  himself;  but  poor 
Sam  was  so  fatigued,  that  he  fell  asleep  before  he 
had  finished  the  operation.  On  awaking  next 
morning,  he  looked  to  his  companion's  bed,  but  it 
wal}  empty.     He  had  told  him,  however,  that  he 
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should  rise  very  early^  so  he  was  not  surprised  at 
his  absence.  On  getting  up^  and  searching  for 
his  inexpressibles^  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
In  their  place^  he  discovered  those  of  his  late  com- 
panion; and  after  many  strange  surmises^  and 
coming  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  rob- 
bed^ he  quietly  slipped  them  on^  and  proceeded 
down  stairs.  His  watch  he  had  luckily  put  under 
his  pillow^  and  there  had  not  been  above  two  pounds 
in  his  pockets ;  he  found  a  few  shillings  in  an  old 
purse,  a  penknife^  two  keys^  and  a  set  of  very 
fine  teeth^  carefully  fitted  up^  and  apparently 
never  used,  in  the  pocket  of  the  habiliments  which 
were  leftk  These  drcumstances  staggered  him 
as  to  the  predatory  habits  of  his  companion ;  and 
he  resolved  to  say  nothi  ig  on  the  subject,  as  he 
had  still  some  hopes  of  the  stranger's  making  his 
appearance  as  he  had  promised^  and  clearing  up 
the  mystery.  He  waited  some  time  after  breakfast 
with  this  expectation ;    and  at  last,  telling  the 
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landlady  he  should  be  back  at  a  certain  hour,  he 
went  out^  in  hopes  of  ^EiUing  in  with  his  companion 
in    the   street.    He  walked  down  towards  the 
river^  and  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  innu- 
merable shipping.    Wondering  more  and  more  at 
the  strangeness  and  immensity  of  the  scene^  he 
thought  of  returning  to  where  he  had  slept.    Just 
as  he  was  leaving  the  river^  he  saw  several  men 
go  into  one  of  the  barges^  and  begin  dragging  the 
sjiallow  part  of  the  water.     ''  What  are  those  men 
after  ?"  said  Sam  to  a  person  who  stood  watching 
them.     "They  be  drawing  for  the  body  of  a 
gentleman  as  was  murdered  last  nighty  and  the 
^olks  thinks  that  he  was  mayhap  thrown  into  the 
river." — "Dreadful!"  said  Sam>  turning  pale  at 
the  horrid  supposition.     '*  I  hope  they  won't  find 
it ;  it  Would  be  the  death  of  me."   And  shudder- 
ing lest  they  should  pull  up  a  mangled  body  in 
his  sights  he  rushed  from  the  spot.    On  reaching 
the  inn,  he  entered  it^  and  was  going  into  the 
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bar^  when  two  stout  men  rushed  upon  him^  the 
landlady  crying  "  that*s  the  man/'  and  threw  him 
down  with  all  their  force.  One  held  him  by  the 
throaty  while  the  other  handcuffed  him  in  a 
moment.  They  then  hustled  him  out  of  the 
house^  forced  him  into  a  hackney-coach^  and  drove 
off  at  an  amazing  pace. 

Sam  was  so  much  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of 
the  whole  transaction^  that  he  could  scarcely  sum-* 
mon  breath  to  ask  his  conductors  what  they  meant 
At  last  he  said,  "  What  the  devil  can  be  the  mean- 
ing  of  all  this  ?  Is  this  the  way  to  treat  a  country 
gentleman  ?'*  *— ''  How  very  well  he  sports  the 
Johnnie,"  said  one  of  them  to  the  other,  without 
attending  to  Sam's  questions.  "  He'll  queer  the 
beaks  if  the  tide  stands  his  friend,  and  rolls  off  the 
stifFun." — "  No,  there  ben't  no  chance  of  that," 
responded  the  other,  '*  for  they've  set  to  so  soon 
with  the  drags.  I'll  bet  a  gallon  of  gin  to  a  pint 
o'  purl,  he  dies  in  his  shoes,  with  his  ears  stuffed 
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With  cotton."—  "Do  you  mean  me,  you  scoundrel  ?" 
cried  Sam,  who  did  not  quit^  understand  them, 
hut  perceived  that  they  spoke  of  him  rather  disre- 
spectfully. "Come,  come,  master,  none  of  your 
bard  words :  we  ain't  such  scoundrels  as  to  Burke 
our  bed-fellow,  howsomever.*'  At  this  moment, 
at  the  corner  of  a  street,  Sam  saw  Mr.  Clutchit 
hurrying  as  if  on  very  urgent  business.  He 
pushed  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  halloo'd, 
"  Clutchit,  Clutchit !  here's  a  pretty  go  !"  and 
held  out  his  manacled  hands.  But  his  com- 
panions pulled  him  forcibly  back,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  attorney  had  perceived  him  or 
not.  Soon  after  this  the  coach  stopped  at  a 
dingy-looking  house,  with  iron  gratings  before 
'the  windows.  **  We  gets  out  here,  my  covey,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  "but  I  dare  say  we  shall  join 
company  again  on  our  way  to  Newgate."— "You 
inciting  scoundrel,"  said  Sam,  "  I  hope  never  to 
your  ugly  face  again."  '<  No>nor  Jack  Ketch's 
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neitlier — but  mizzel^  mizzel,  I  say — ^liis  worship's 
been  waiting  thi^  hour."  They  then  prooeeded 
into  a  small  room^  which  was  crowded  with  people 
They  all  made  way  for  Sam  and  his  two  conduc« 
tors^  till  they  stood  directly  in  front  of  three 
gentlemen  in  comfortable  arm-chairs.  ''  Call  the 
first  witness/'  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  im- 
mediately appeared  the  bustling  little  landlady  of 
the  Cabbage  Leaf.  ''  Is  that  the  man  who  slept 
in  your  house  last  night  ?"-^**  It  is,  your  worship ; 
and  little  did  I  think  such  a  bloody-minded  villai|i 

^"^'<  Hush !  answer  only  to  the  questions 

that  are  put  to  you-^about  what  o'clock  was  H 
when  he  came  to  your  house  ?" — "  About  ten 
o'clock,  the  rascal ! "  Here  Sam^  whose  astonish*, 
ment  now  gave  place  to  rage  and  indignatioli, 
started  up,  and  said  to  the  ms^^rates,  '^  Harkee, 
gentleman,  1*11  be  hanged  if  I  don't  make  you  pay 
for  this.  How  dar^  yott  -r-^**  "  OfBeers,  look  to 
the  prisotiw/'  said  OQe  of  thdr  worships.  I  reeom-i 
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nietad  you.  prisoner^  to  say  nothing  till  tlie  exam- 
ination is  concluded.'*  And  Sam  sat  dovm  again, 
wondering  where  all  this  would  end.  ^<  Vou 
say  the  prisoner  came  to  your  house  aoout  ten 
o'clock — had  you  any  conversation  with  him  ?" 
'*  No,  your  worship ;  he  only  had  his  supper,  and 
two  glasses  of  brandy  and  water." — **  He  then  went 
to  bed  ?"•— "Yes ;  I  showed  nim  up  to  number 
nine."—"  Was  it  a  single-bedded  room?" — "  No, 
there  were  two  beds  in  it." — '^  Describe  its  situa- 
tion."—*^It  is  just  at  the  top  of  the  first  stair  which 
fronts  the  side  door  into  the  lane."—''  Could  that 
door  be  opened  without  wakening  the  house  ?" 
*'  Yes ;  we  never  keep  it  closed  with  'more  tnan 
a  latch,  'cause  of  the  watermen  getting  auietly 
down  to  the  river." — "  Was  the  other  bed  in  the 
same  room  occupied  ?" — ^*  Yes  ;  a  gentleman  slept 
in  it." — "  Yob  saw  no  more  of  the  prisoner  that 
night.  Well,  in  the  morning,  wfieti  did  you  see 
kim  y*^0^"  He  came  down  to  breakfast,  but  seemed 
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very  low  and  uiieasy.*' —  '*  Did  he  say  anything 
to  you  about  his  companion  ?'•—*'  Yes ;  he  sighed, 
and  said  he  was  sure  he  would  never  come  back." 
— "  When  did  he  leave  the  house  ?" — "  He  went 
down  towards  the  river  in  about  half  an  holur." 
—  "Very  well — you  may  stand  down  Call  the 
next  witness." 

The  chambermaid  made  her  appearance.  "  On 
going  into  the  prisoner's  room  this  mornings  what 
did  you  see  ?" — ''  Nothing  particular  at  first ;  but, 
in  a  little  time^  I  thought  the  beds  and  carpet 
looked  more  tumbled  than  usual.  I  looked  into 
the  other  gentleman's  bed,  and  there  I  saw  the 
sheets  and  pillow  marked  with  blood/*— (Here 
the  witness  turned  very  faint.) — ^'  Well,  did  you 
give  the  alarm  ?" — **  Yes,  I  ran  down  and  told 
Missus;  but  the  prisoner  had  gone  out."— "What 
did  you  do?"—"  We  told  all  the  lodgers,  and 
asked  if  they  had  heard  any  noise.  One  of  thein, 
John  Chambers,  heard  heavy  steps  on  the  stair." 
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'  Well^  we  shall  examine  John  Chambers  him- 
self." 

John  Chambers,  on  being  examined^  said  that* 
about  three  or  four  in  the  mornings  he  heard 
heavy  steps  coming  down  the  stair^  as  if  of  a  man 
carrying  a  great  weight ;  the  side  door  into  the 
lane  was  opened^  and  the  person  went  out.  He 
watched  for  some  time^  and  heard  a  stealthy  pace 
going  up-stairs  again;  after  which  he  fell  asleep^ 
as  his  suspicions  were  quieted  by  the  person's 
return. 

A  witness  next  appeared^  who  deposed  that> 
having  an  appointment  with  Abraham  Reeve>  the 
person  supposed  to  be  murdered^  he  proceeded  to 
the  Cabbage  Leaf,  and  found  it  all  in  an  uproar 
at  the  suspected  murder.  Abraham  Reeve  was 
by  profession  a  dentist^  and  had  that  morning 
fixed  to  furnish  the  witness  with  a  handsome  set 
of  ivories 

**  Please  your  worship/'  said  one  of  the  officers 
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who  had  conducted  the  unfortunate  Samud  to  the 
office^  '^  on  searching  the  prisoner^  we  found  this 
here  in  his  breeches  pocket."  And^  saying  thiis^ 
he  held  up  a  complete  set  of  false  teeth. 

The  magistrates  upon  this  shook  their  heads, 
and  a  thrill  went  through  the  courts  as  if  the 
murder  were  transacted  before  their  eyes.  The 
purse  also  was  recognised  by  the  landlady ;  and 
even  the  evidence  of  the  person  whom  Sam  had 
addressed  by  the  side  of  the  river^  when  they  were 
dragging  for  the  corpse,  told  very  much  against 
him.  That  witness  stated,  that  the  prisoner 
turned  very  pale  when  he  saw  what  they  were 
about ;  and,  afker  seeming  excessively  agitated  for 
a  long  while,  had  said,  as  if  unconsciously,  *'  It 
will  be  death  to  me  if  they  find  him  ! " — The 
evidence^  by  various  concurring  circumstances, 
was.  very  strong  against  our  unfortunate  friend. 
The  magistrates  cautioned  him  against  saying 
anything  to  criminate  himself,  and  asked  him  if 
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he  wished  to  make '  any  obsenration  before  being 
temanded  on  suspicion.  Thus  adjured^  Rosy 
Sam,  who  was,  alas !  now  no  longer  rosy,  essayed 
to  speak. 

'*  Upon  my  honour,  this  is  a  most  curious  busi- 
ness !  All  that  I  know  about  the  matter  is,  that 
the  man  who  slept  in  my  room  must  have  got  up 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  stolen  my  breeches. 
I  am  a  man  of  fortune*— my  name  is  Samuel  Holt, 
Esq.,  of  Bastock  Lodge ;  and  as  to  steab'ng *' 

But  his  harangue  was  here  interrupted  by  a 
new  witness,  who  exclaimed,  **  Please  your  wor- 
ships, this  swindler  of  a  fellow  cheated  me  last 
night  out  of  an  excellent  dinner  and  a  pint  of  old 
port !"  And  poor  iSam,  on  looking  round  at  his 
new  assailant,  recognised  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  this  coach  had  stopped.  Casting  his  eyes 
up  to  iiefiven  in  she^r  despair,  he  sat  do\^  in  his 
seat,  and  muttered,  *^  It  is  my  firm  belief  I  shall 
be  hanged,  because  a  cursed  fellow  of  a  dentist 
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took  a  fancy  to  my  breeches !  But  it  all  comes  <>l 
travelling.  May  the  devil  take  Jack  Thomson  !" 
But  at  this  moment  a  prospect  of  safety  dawned 
upon  him,  for  Mr.  Clutchit  entered  the  office.  "  I 
say,  Clutchit !  *'  cried  the  prisoner,  in  an  ecstacy, 
*'just  tell  these  people,  will  you,  that  I  never 
murdered  a  dentist— confound  his  breeches ! — but 
that  I  am  Sam  Holt,  of  Bastock — Rosy  Sam  !" 

Mr.  Clutchit,  thus  addressed,  bore  ^vitness  to 
the  respectability  of  his  client,  and  begged  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  On  hearing  the  name  of  the  missing  indi- 
vidual, he  exclaimed,  *' Oh,  he's  safe  enough: 
this  very  morning  he  was  arrested  at  Westmin-. 
ster  for  debt,  and  is  snugly  lodged  in  the  Fleet. 
A  stout,  good-complexioned  man,  a  dentist, 
about  two-and-forty  years  of  age,  and  much  such 
a  figure  as  Mr.  Holt." — ^^Jlist  such  a  figure,'* 
cried  Sam  :  ^^our  clothes  fit  each  other  as  if  tlie 
tailcHT  had  measured  us  both  I '' 
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Mr.  Clatchit's  evidence  altered  tlie  appearance 
of  the  question,  and  a  messenger  was  despatched 
to  the  Fleets  to  ascertain  whether  the  dentist  was 
really  there.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  to  the 
court  with  the  following  letter : — 

**  Sir, — I  am  sorry  for  the  scrape  my  disappearance  lias 
got  you  into.  On  shaving  myself  last  night,  I  cut  my  chin 
very  severely,  and  had  nothing  at  hand  to  stop  the  bleed' 
ing.  On  getting  up  very  early  to  proceed  to  Westminster, 
I  took  my  trunk  down  stairs,  and  put  it  into  a  boat ;  but, 
recollecting  I  had  left  my  dressing-case,  I  returned  for  it 
as  gently  as  I  could,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  house.  It 
was  sa  dark  at  the  time  that  I  find,  in  mistake,  I  had  put 
on  some  clothes  which  did  not  belong  to  me.  On  landing 
at  Westminster,  I  was  unfortunately  arrested  at  the  suit 
of  a  scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Clutchit,  and  sent  off  to  this 
place.  I  herewith  return  you  the  things  contained  in  your 
pockets,  and  would  return  the  habiliments  themselves, 
but  just  at  present  have  no  change  of  wardrobe. 

**  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  Abraham  Rekve.** 

Sam  was  now  complimented  and  apologised  to, 
on  all  hands ;  and  though  Mr.  Clutchit  spoke  in 
no  very  kindly  terms  of  the  unhappy  Abraham, 
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owing;  perhaps^  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
SDOKen  of  in  the  note^  Sam^  who  was  now  in 
the  highest  spirits^  said^  as  they  went  out  of 
the  ofilce  together,  •'  He's  not  a  bad  fellow,  that 
same  dentist :  he  has  saved  my  neck  from  the 
gallows,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  pay  his 
debt !  But  I  say,  Clutchit,  only  think  what 
would  have  become  of  me  if  he  had  been  drowned 
on  his  way  to  Westminster  ! " — "  Ah,  my  dear 
sir,  you  know  nothing  about  the  law.  But  come, 
we  must  talk  on  business.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Sir  Harry,  but  have  a  note  from  him,  that  he 
expects  us  both  to  dine  with  him  on  board  his 
yacht  to-day,  which  is  lying  at  Blackwall.  You 
had  better  go  and  arrange  matters  with  him  in 
a  friendly  way,  while  I  draw  out  the  deeds,  and 
make  all  right.*' — "  Just  as  you  please,"  said 
Sam ;  "  but  in  the  meantime  my  toggery  is  not 
just  as  I  could  wish,  and  my  purse  - — " — '"  Bav 
no  more — say  no  more :  one  can  get  every  thing 
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in  London."  And  in  the  oonrse  of  an  hoar,  Sani 
found  himself  well  dressed^  with  two  or  three 
shirts  and  other  articles  in  a  carpet-hag,  and  fifty 
sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  fpr  which  he  gave  th« 
lawyer  his  note.  Rejoicing  in  his  recovered  liberty, 
and  anticipating  a  comfortable  dinner  and  a  quiet 
bottle  once  more>  he  presented  himself  on  board 
the  Tartar  at  four  o'clock.  Sir  Harry  was  delighted 
to  see  him,  introduced  him  to  some  friends  who 
were  on  board,  and,  in  the  happjest  mood  pos<- 
sible,  the  whole  party  «at  down  to  dinner.  But 
Sam's  hilarity  was  doomed  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Before  he  had  time  to  swallow  the  first 
mouthful^  he  perceived  that  the  vessel  was  in 
motion.  Sir  Harry  assured  him  they  were 
only  going  a  trip  to  the  Downs  to  see  the  fleet, 
and  would  be  back  the  next  day;  and  Mr. 
Holt,  who  never  took  long  to  accept  a  friendly 
invitation,  professed  his  happineas  at  the  prospect 
of  the  voyage.    But  a  dinnet  on  board  a  little 
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yacht  of  fifty  tons^  and  in  his  nice  parlour  at 
Bastock  Lodge^  were  very  different  things.  A 
slight  swell  of  the  river  made  her  motion  very 
uneasy^  and  a  lurch^  which  emptied  a  plateful 
of  scalding  pea-soup  into  Sam's  lap^  and  diverted 
the  point  of  his  fork  from  its  original  destination 
■—a  kidney  potato — to  the  more  sensitive  kidneys 
of  his  leeward  neighbour^  made  him  half  repent 
his  nautical  expedition.  When  they  had  left  the 
comparative  smoothiiess  of  the  river^  and  entered 
upon  the  open  sea^  which  was  heaving  under  a 
pretty  tolerable  breeze,  Sam's  feelings  were  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  those  of  pleasure.  After 
various  ineffectual  attempts  to  enjoy  himself 
below,  he  felt  that  the  fresh  air  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  rushed  upon  deck, 
but  he  was  quite  bewildered.  The  night  was  not 
entirely  dark,  but  a  dim  lurid  gloom  spread  itself 
all  round  the  heavens ;  and  even  so  unpractised 
an  eye  as  poor  Sam's  saw  that  there  was  a  storm 
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in  the  sky.  In  the  meantime^  the  wind  blew 
fresher  every  minnte,  and  the  Tartar  skimmed 
on  the  top  of  the  waves  one  moment^  and  the  other 
sunk  so  instantaneously  into  the  hollow  of  the  sea^ 
that  Sam  laid  himself  down  upon  the  deck^  partly 
to  repress  his  sickness^  and  partly,  perhaps^  to 
conceal  his  fears. 

Meanwhile^  mirth  and  revelry  were  going  on 
below^  and  even  the  sailors  appeared  to  Sam  to  be 
much  less  attentive  to  the  vessel  than  the  exigency 
of  affairs  demanded.  From  time  to  time  our 
friend  lifted  up  his  head,  to  satisfy  himself  whe- 
ther the  sea  was  becoming  more  rough,  and  laid 
himself  down  again  with  an  increase  of  his  alarm. 
At  last  he  caught  an  indistinct  view  of  some  large 
dark  object,  heaving  and  tumbling  in  the  waters ; 
he  kept  his  eye  as  steadily  fixed  on  it  as  his  sick- 
ness would  allow,  until  he  saw  that  it  was  a  ship 
of  large  size.  "  I  sav,  coachinan,"  he  said  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  *^  mind  your  reins ;  there's  a 
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L<mdon  waggon  oommg  down  hill^  fifteen  miles 
an  hour !  "  The  man,  whose  ideas  were  as  tho- 
roughly nautical  as  Sam's  were  terrene,  paid  no 
attention  to  his  wfuning;  but  still  Sam*s  eyes 
were  fixed  on  ike  approaching  object,  and  he  cried 
out  in  the  extremity  of  alarm,  '*  Drive  on— drive 

on,  or  pull  to  the  side  of  the  road ;  or,  by ,  we 

shall  all  be  split !  ^'  His  exdamations  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  ship  drew  rapidly  near.  He 
saw  her  as  her  huge  beam  rose  upon  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  sank  yawning  down  again,  till 
her  hull  was  entirely  hid.;  but  each  time  she  rose 
he  perceived  that  she  had  greatly  shortened  the 
space  between  them.  Sam  cried  out  to  the  steers- 
man, "  You  infernal  villain !  why  don't  you  get 
out  of  the  way  ?  Do  you  not  understand  what's 
said  to  you,  you  tarry,  quid-chewing  abomina- 
tion !  See — see — she's  on  us  !— she's  on  us  !  "■— 
He  heard  the  dash  of  her  bows  through  the  £Dam ; 
and,  while  the  bellying  of  her  sails  above  sounded 
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like  thunder^  a  hoarse  voice  was  beard  through 
the  storm^  crying^  *'  Luff— luff ! "  and  the  helms- 
man^ now  thoroughly  awdcened  to  his  danger^ 
turned  the  wheels  but  it  was  too  late.     A  scream, 
wild  and  appalling^  burst  from  the  crew>  who 
were  on  deck^  and  the  next  instant  a  crash  took 
place;  the  little  vessel  shook  as  if  every  plank 
were  bursting,  and  Sam  found  himself  battling 
with  the  waves.    He  soon  lost  all  consciousness 
of  bis  situation,  and  how  long  had  elapsed  he  did 
not  know ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  recollection, 
be  found  himself  in  a  warm  bed,  while  a  gentle- 
man in  naval  uniform  was  holding  his  pulse^  and 
several  other  persons  anxiously  looking  on.  ''  It'^ 
of  no  use,  I  tell  you,'*  said  Sam,  with  a  rueful 
expression  of  countenance ;  "  it's  of  no  use — I'm  a 
changed  man !    Yesterday  I  was  nearly  hanged — 
now  I'm  entirely  drowned ;  and  what's  to  happen 
next,  the  Lord  only  knows !     The  last  time  I 
slept  in  Bastock,  I  had  never  been  forty  miles 
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from  home ;  but  now^  I  suppose^  I'm  at  the  oCiher 
end  of  the  world ! " — "  Keep  yourself  quiet,  sir, 
you  are  in  good  quarters,"  said  the  gentleman  who 
heid  his  pulse.     '^  You  are  on  board  his  majesty's 
ship  Bloodsucker,  84,  bound  for  the  M^terra*' 
neai).     Take  this  composing  draught,  and  keep 
yourself  quiet  for  a  few  days,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
of  your  soon  recovering  your  strength.*'     And, 
accordingly,  in  a  very  few  days,  Sam  was  able  to 
go  upon  deck.  By  the  ease  and  jollity  of  his  social 
disposition,  he  soon  made  himself  a  favourite  with 
the  mess.     On  his  first  emerging  from  his  cabin, 
he  gazed  with  breathless  astonishment  at  the  pro- 
spect which  presented  itself:  magnificent  hills  at 
an  amazing  distance,  and  a  vast  extent  of  level 
country,  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,    "  Pray,  Sir/' 
said  Sam,  to  a  tall,  romantic-looking  gentleman 
in   black,  who  was   admiring   the    same   scene, 
"  what  country  may  we  be  opposite  now  ?     Is  it 
•my  part  of  Hampshire,  Sir  ?  " — "  Hampshire ! " 
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repeated  the  gentleman,  thus  addressed,-^**  these 
are  the  mountains  of  Spain,  'Vhe»e  hills  were 
trod  by  Hannibal  and  the  Scipios^  by  tlie  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Don  Quixote.  This  is  tne 
land  of  the  Inquisition  and  liquorice.  Yonder  is 
Cape  Trafalgar ;  there^  in  the  arms  of  victorr  and 
Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  fell  heroic  one-eyed  Nelson  ! 
That  is  Cape  Spartel.  Hail>  Afric's  scorching 
8hore>  hot-bed  of  niggers !  See  !  we  cjpen  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules !  These  mighty  portals  past, 
every  step  we*ll  be  on  classic  ground  of  water/' 

Long  before  this  rhapsody  was  concluded^  our 
friend  had  betaken  himself  to  another  part  of  the 
ship^  and  did  not  appreciate  the  eloquence  ana 
enthusiasm  of  the  classical  chaplain  of  the 
Bloodsucker.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tnat  Sam 
was  a  willing  enoounterer^  all  this  time,  of  the 
perils  of  the  deep.  Frequent  ana  anxious  were 
his  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  iiis  return. 
He  was  assured  that  at  Gibraltar  there  was  no 
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doubt  of  his  getting  a  homeward  vessel,  but  till 
then  he  had  better  accommodate  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly^  with  right  good  will^ 
he  set  himself  to  enjoy  as  many  comforts  as  his 
position  would  affotd.  The  purser,  being  luckily 
a  stout  individual,  furnished  him  with  a  ward- 
robe ,  and  the  wine  being  good,  the  mess  plea- 
sant, and  the  sea  calm,  Sam's  only  drawback 
from  his  felicity  was  his  absence  from  Bastock 
Lodge.  On  casting  anchor  off  St.  Rosier,  they 
ascertained  from  the  pratique  boat  that  the  yellow 
fever  was  so  virulent  on  shore  that  the  deaths 
averaged  nine  a  day  ;  so,  without  the  delay  of  a 
moment,  all  sail  was  hoisted  agaiil,  and  with  a 
favourable  breeze  the  Bloodsucker  pursued  her 

way  to  Malta. 

Here,  at  last,  Sam  was  lucky  enough  to  get 

information  of  the  sailing  of  a  Sicilian  spatonara 

bound  for  Catania,  from  which  he  was  assured  he 

could  not  fail  to  catch  the  regular  passage-boat 
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home.  With  many  adieus  and  cordial  invita- 
tions to  the  officers  to  beat  up  his  quarters  at 
Bastock  Lodge^  Sam  betook  himself  to  the  St. 
Agatha^  with  every  prospect  of  a  favourable  voy- 
age. The  passengers  consisted  principally  of  in- 
valid officers  and  soldiers^  and  Sam  had  the  deck 
to  himself.  As  night  was  coming  on^  a  vessel 
about  the  same  size  as  the  St.  Agatha  hove  in 
sight,  and  in  passing  made  a  signal  of  distress^ 
and  begged  some  water^  as  their  casks>  they  said, 
had  all  leaked  out.  *^0h,  give  the  poor  devils 
some  water/'  said  Sam,  as  soon  as  he  understood 
what  they  wanted.  "  Thirst  is  a  horrible  thing— 
especially  of  a  morning  after  dining  out."  The 
strange  vessel  sent  its  barge ;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  crew  got  on  board,  than  at  the  whistle  of  the 
villain  who  mounted  first,  eight  armed  men 
started  from  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  after  a 
slight  stru^le,  in  which  they  shot  two  sailors 
and  threw  the  captain  overboard,  they  gained 
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possession  of  the  St.  Agatha^  and  secured  all  the 
passengers  below.  After  being  kept  in  confine- 
ment a  long  time,  and  sparingly  fed  on  bread  and 
water^  they  were  landed  one  moonlight  night, 
and  marched  into  a  dark  cave  among  the  rocks 
on  the  sea-shore.  Sam's  meditations  were  by  no 
means  of  a  pleasing  cast.  "  Don't  you  think  it 
a  very  hard  case^  sir/'  he  said  to  the  officer  who 
was  chained  to  his  wrists  and  whose '  strength^i 
after  fever  in  Malta^  was  scarcely  able  to  support 
him  under  the  treatment  of  his  captors — '^  Don't 
you  think  it  is  a  hard  case  on  a  middle-aged  man 
like  me.  that  I  should  be  moved  about  all  over 
the  world  against  my  will^  leaving  the  nicest 
cottage  in  England  and  a  lot  of  good  fellows — 
to  be  first  suspected  of  murdering  somebody  else, 
and  then  most  likely  to  be  murdered  myself?"— 
"  The  last/'  replied  the  invalid,  "  we  shall  all 
undoubtedly  be,  as  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks."—'*  Of  the  Philistines^  you  mean,"  said 
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Sam—*'  but  it's  all  the  same.*'  While  carrying 
on  this  melancholy  conversation^  they  were  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  great  deal  of  firing,  mixed 
with  screams^  and  the  other  outcries  which  attend 
an  onslaught.  "  Mercy  on  us  all !"  said  Sam^ 
"  what  the  devil  is  to  come  next  ?" — '*  They  are 
probably  murdering  some  other  prisoners/'  replied 
his  companion;  '^  it  will  be  our  turn  soon." 
'^  Then^  I'll  take  my  oath,  they  shan't  kill  me 
like  a  sheep.  I'll  have  a  tuzzle  for  it ;  and  if  I 
get  a  right-hander  on  one  of  the  scoundreTs 
bread-baskets^  I'll  make  them  know  what  it  is  to 
bully  a  free-born  Englishman."  In  a  short  time, 
advancing  steps  were  heard ;  and  our  bold  Briton, 
supporting  his  companion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  stood  in  as  Cribb-like  an  attitude  as  his 
unincumbered  hand  could  assume;  and  resolved 
to  knock  down  the  first  man  that  entered.  They 
had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  wjien  they 
perceived  that  their  place  of  cpipfinement  was  left 
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unguarded ;  and  they  were  still  more  surprised, 
on  proceeding  a  little  way  in  front,  to  perceive 
the  dead  bodies  of  several  of  their  captors,  already 
partly  stripped^  while  further  down  upon  the 
beach  they  saw  a  large  body  of  Turks  forcing 
many  of  the  unarmed  natives  on  board  of  some 
vessels  dose  on   shore.      While  congratulating 
themselves  on  this  prospect  of  escape,  and  while 
they  continued  gazing  on  the  scene  before  them, 
they  were  suddenly  surroonded  by  a  fresh  body 
of  Turks,  and  without  a  word  spc^en  on  either 
side,  they  were  conducted  down  the  passes  of  the 
rocks,  and  conveyed  on  board.     "  Worse   and 
worse,"    sighed  Sam,  whom  this   last  disaster 
reduced  to  complete  despair — "  It  is  my  firm 
belief  I  am  not  Sam  Holt  of  Bastock,  but  have 
changed  places  with  the  wandering  Jew.    Jack 
Thomson's  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  every  bit  of  it !" — 
But  poor  Sam's  lamentations  were  of  no  avail. 
On  the  third  day,  they  were  taken  out  of  the 
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▼essel,  and  conveyed  to  shore.  The  unfortunate 
invalid  with  whom  Sam  had  heen  chained  so  long, 
appeared  so  ill  after  landing  that  he  was  released 
from  the  fetters ;  and  what  became  of  him  Sam 
never  discovered.  Oar  friend^  whose  dress  was 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature^  consisting  of 
whatever  articles  he  could  pick  up — for^  in  all  his 
misfortunes^  his  wardrobe  was  the  first  to  safia^— - 
was  ranged  along  a  wall^  in  a  magnificent  build- 
ings along  with  about  forty  others  of  all  ages  and 
countries.  Many  people^  in  strange  dresses,  with 
towels,  as  Sam  expressed  it,  round  their  heads, 
psesed  and  repassed  them,  looking  narrowly  at 
each.  At  last,  an  old  white-whiskered  man, 
pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  still  portly  figure  of 
our  Mend,  entered  into  a  conversation  with  the  per- 
son who  conducted  them  to  the  place,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Sam  was  taken  out  from  the  rest,  and  the 
old  gentleman,  beckoning  him  to  follow,  walked 
majestically  mt  of  the  building.     Poor  Sam,  who 
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now  felt  himself  to  be  a  very  different  being  from 
what  he  used  to  he,  presiding  over  his  well-filled 
table  at  Bastock  Lodge>  followed  in  the  most 
submissive  manner  imaginable.  His  conductor 
paused  at  the  door  of  a  very  stately  edifice^  and 
said  a  few  words^  which  Sam  did  not  understand, 
to  a  group  of  lounging  domestics.  Immediately 
three  or  four  of  them  rushed  forward^  and  seiz- 
ing violently  hold  of  Sam^  carried  him  into  the 
hall.  There  they  let  him  stand  for  a  few  minutes^ 
till  the  old  gentleman  who  had  preceded  them^ 
and  who  had  gone  into  an  inner  apartment^ 
returned  and  spoke  to  them  in  the  same  language 
as  before.  Again  they  hurried  Sam  forward ;  and 
at  last^  when  they  came  to  a  pause>  the  astonished 
Squire  of  Bastock  had  time  to  look  around  him. 
Seated  on  a  low^  richly  covered  ottoman^  was  an 
old  white-headed  man^  with  a  long  pipe  in  his 
mouth;  near  him  were  several  others^  but  evi- 
dently his  inferiors — while^  a  little  way  from  the 
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raised  floor  on  which  they  were  sittings  was  a 
multitude  of  soldiers^  in  such  a  uniform^  and 
with  such  arms^  as  had  never  entered  into  Sam's 
imagination  to  conceive.  While  he  was  taking 
this  survey^  the  old  gentleman^  his  conductor, 
bending  to  the  very  ground  before  the  magnifieo 
with  the  pipe,  apparently  directed  his  attention 
to  Rosy  Sam.  Without  casting  his  sublime  eyes 
on  so  insignificant  an  object,  the  great  man  ordered 
the  dragoman  to  discover  who  the  stranger  was. 
A  young  man  now  stepped  forward  and  addressed 
our  friend  in  French. 

"  No,  no— no  parley  vous,"  said  Sam,  who  knew 
just  enough  of  the  sound  to  guess  what  language 
it  was. 

He  next  spoke  to  him  in  English,  and  said  he 
was  ready  to  report  Sam's  answers  to  the  dig- 
nitary on  the  sofa. 

*'  I  say,"  said  Sam,  who  had  now  recovered  a 
little  of  his  confidence  from  hearing  his  mother 
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tongue  once  more>  '*  who*8  the  old  covey  in  the 
dressing-gown?  He  seems  a  prime  judge  of 
tobacco/' 

The  person  alluded  to  scowled^  and  said  some- 
thing to  the  interpreter^  who  turned  to  Sam  and 
said-*^''  His  highness^  the  Reis  Effendi>  says  you 
are  a  dog ;  and  if  you  speak  till  you're  spoken  to» 
he  will  tear  your  tongue  out^  and  cut  off  both 
your  ears." 

"  He's  cursedly  polite — but  did  you  say  he  was 
the  Rice  Offendy  ?  Ask  him  if  he  hasn't  a  brass 
gun  upon  wheels^  that  kills  sea-mews  at  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards?" 

The  interpreter^  probably  not  understanding 
Sam's  language^  or  willing  to  screen  him  from 
his  excellency's  anger^  said  a  few  words^  and  pro- 
mised obedience  on  the  part  of  Sam. 

The  conversation  went  on.  "  The  Reis  Effendi 
wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any  particular  wish 
to  be  strangled?" 
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**  7ell  the  Rioe^  that  inth  his  permission  I 
would  much  rather  not^  but  am  just  as  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  offer." 

''  His  highness  wishes^  know  if  you  have  any 
objection  to  be  beautifully  dressed^  well  treated^ 
made  rich,  and  have  eight  wives  supported  for 
you  at  the  Sultan's  expense  ?" 

"  Tell  him/'  said  Sam,  quite  delighted,  "that 
ne  is  a  jolly  old  cock;  that  I  accept  his  offer 
with  all  my  heart;  but  as  to  the  wives,  I  can't 
think  of  more  than  one>  or  two  at  the  very 
most." 

"  Will  you  turn  Mussulman  to  obtain  all  theb'o 
advantages  ?" 

"  Mussulman  ?  ay,  to  be  sure,  I*m  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  at  all  sorts  of  fish." 

"  Will  you  wear  the  turban,  and  swear  bv  the 
prouhet  ?" 

"  Turban  ? — yes ;  why,  bless  you,  what  does  it 
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signify  what  a  man  wears  ?  And  as  to  8wearuig> 
'gad>  I'll  outswear  you  all  for  a  hundred." 

On  the  dragoman  relating  the  result  of  his 
conversation^  his  highness  deigned  to  cast  his 
eyes  on  the  new  believer^  and  at  a  nod  several 
men  stepped  forward  and  threw  little  jars  of  rose- 
water  over  his  face  and  person  3  and  immediately 
he  was  hurried  into  another  apartment^  stripped 
by  five  or  six  zealous  attendants^  forced  into  a 
warm  bath  which  was  richly  perfumed^  and^  after 
being  rubbed  and  anointed^  he  was  clothed  in  the 
splendid  flowing  robes,  and  ornamented  with  the 
glittering  jewels  of  a  Turkish  Basha.  When  he 
came  into  the  ante-room^  through  which  he  had 
already  passed^  he  recognised  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  brought  him  to  the  palace,  and  beckoned 
nim  to  come  near. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?     Are  ye  all  mad,  or  only  drunk  V*    The 
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old  man  bowed>  and  almost  prostrated  himBelf^ 
but  answered  nothing.  "  Oh !  I  see  how  it  is/' 
continued  Sam.  ^'  Whereabouts  is  the  drags- 
man  ?  He's  no  great  hand  at  English^  poor  devil; 
but  he  is  better  than  none." 

The  dragoman  appeared^  and,  bending  obse- 
c^uiously>  said,  "  What  is  it  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure to  do  with  your  slave  ?" 

*'  Pooh,  lordship !  nonsense,  man.  i  say, 
draggy,  he*s  a  comical  old  shaver,  that  Rice 
Offendy,  and  fought  rather  shy  of  answering  us 
about  the  gun;  for  my  own  part,  I  think  it's 
a  lie  of  Jack  Thomson's." 

"  Your  lordship  is  too  complaisant  to  your 
dave." 

•'  Perhaps  I  should  be  if  I  had  him,  but  we 

have  no  slaves*     I  have  a  servant,  a  lying  old 

canting  scoundrel,  called  Trusty  Tommy — but, 

psha  !  you  know  nothing  about  these  things 
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Now,,  can  you  tell  me  what  they  want  me  to  do, 
for  surely  all  this  scrubbing  and  dressing  can't  be 
for  nothing  ?" 

''  Your  highnesses  escort  is  now,  I  believe,  at 
the  door.  You  are  about  to  proceed  as  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Sultan  of  the  World  to  the  Pacha 
of  Albania.  Your  highness  is  decorated  with 
three  tails." 

"  The  devil  »a  tail  have  they  left  me  at  ail- 
not  so  much  as  a  jacket— I  feel  for  all  the  world 
as  if  I  were  in  petticoats.  Well,  you  say  I  go  as 
ambassador  to  some  gentleman  in  Albania.  Is  it 
a  long  journey?" 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  some  time  before  your  high- 
ness's  return." 

'*  For  I  was  thinking,"  continued  Sam,  "  it 
would  be  as  well,  before  I  go,  to— t^— -how  many 
wives  did  you  say  I  was  to  have  kept  for  me  by 
the  sultan  ?" 
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•*  Tnere  were  eight  destined  to  rejoice  in  your 
faiglmess*s  smiles." 

''  The  devil  there  were!  But  where  do 
they  hang  out?  They  are>  perhaps^  ugly  old 
frights;* 

''  Beautiful  as  angels  in  Paradise.  But  the 
sultan's  orders  are  imperative.  Your  highness 
must  not  delay  a  single  moment^  but  leave  every 
thing  till  you  return." 

*'  Well,  well,  what  must  be,  must."  And 
Sam  mounted  a  magniHcent  Arab,  which  was 
standing  at  the  door,  and  set  off  with  a  large 
retinue  of  splendidly  dressed  warriors,  while 
another  interpreter  rode  close  by  his  side.  As  he 
left  the  gate  of  the  city,  an  officer  stopped  the 
eavalcade,  and,  with  all  due  formalities,  delivered 
a  packet  into  the  ambassador's  hand.  The  inter- 
preter told  him  to  lay  the  padcet  on  his  head,  for 
it  was  the  firman  of  the  sultan.  In  a  short  time 
the  cortege  passed  on,  and  Sam  had  amplb  time 
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to  moralise  on  the  mutability  of  fortune.  Long 
before  the  journey  was  over^  he  was  intimate- 
with  every  man  of  the  escort;  and  when,  at  « 
length,  on  entering  the  Albanian  territory,  all, 
except  four,  left  him,  they  took  leave  of  him 
with  so  much  appearance  of  regret,  as  evi- 
dently showed  how  much  they  liked  their 
commander. 

One  day,  while  riding  down  the  side  of  a 
gentle  valley,  they  came,  at  the  winding  of  the 
rude  tract  they  were  pursuing,  upon  a  large 
body  of  horsemen;  and,  as  they  were  imme- 
diately surrounded,  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  mention  who  they  were,  and  submit.  On  the 
interpreter  informing  them  that  his  master  bore  a 
communication  to  the  pacha  from  the  sultan, 
they  drew  back  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  fel\ 
into  the  line  of  march,  as  part  of  his  military 
guard.  They  informed  the  party  that  the  pacha 
was  encamped  a  few  miles  farther  down  the 
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▼alley>  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men^  and 
that  he  had  expected  the  saltan's  ambassador  for 
some  time.  Encouraged  by  this  assurance^  Sam 
put  his  Arabian  on  his  mettle,  and  was  soon  in 
the  heart  of  the  encampment.  The  pacha*s  tent 
was  easily  known>  from  its  superior  splendour^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Sam  was  conducted  in  great 
splendour  to  his  highness's  quarters.  Fierce- 
looking  soldiers  scowled  upon  him  as  he  passed^ 
and  Sam  was  not  altogether  at  ease  when  he 
observed  the  ominous  sneers  they  exchanged  with 
each  other. 

At  last  he  stopped  shorty  and  said  to  one  of  the 
soldiers^  whose  expression  he  did  notlike^  ^^you 
popinjay  in  fine  clothes^  do  you  make  these  fieu^es 
at  me  ?  " 

Another  soldier>  who  was  standing  by,  started 
forward  and  said — *'Ah  me!  an  Englishman, 
and  in  that  dress ! — It  is  not  even  yet  too  late 
to  save  you ;  if  you  go  on,  you  will  be  murdered 
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to  a  certainty — the  pacha  has  put  twelve  ambas^ 
sadors  to  death  already.' 

''  The  devil  he  has  !  and  I'm  sent  to  make  up 
the  baker's  dozen  ?  Well,  countryman,  what's  to 
be  done?  If  you  get  me  out  of  this  scrape,  and 
ever  come  to  Bastock '* 

*'  Stay,  the  only  plan,  when  the  pacha  asks  you 
for  the  firman,  is  to  say  you've  lost  it — here,  give 
it  to  me."  And  Sam  had  scarcely  time  to  follow 
the  soldier's  advice,  when  he  found  himself  in 
presence  of  the  rebel  chief. 

He  was  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tent, 
in  the  middle  of  a  group  of  officers.  On  seeing 
his  highness,  the  ambassador,  he  advanced  half 
way  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  with  all  the  rever« 
ence  of  an  Eastern  prostration. 

*'  I  worship  the  shadow  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
universe.  Your  highness  does  too  much  honour 
to  your  slave." 

**  Tour  servant,  old  gentleman, — ^your  servant,** 
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said  Sam,  who  guessed  from  the  pacha's  manner^ 
that  he  was  paying  him  a  compliment^  '^  a  pleasant 
gentlemanly  sort  of  man^  and  no  murderer^  I'll  be 
bound ;  tell  him  I'm  glad  to  see  him^  and  hope 
he's  well — ask  him  how  his  wife  is>  and  the 
children." 

The  interpreter^  at  Sam's  request^  made  a  cour- 
teous speech. 

"  The  messenger  of  the  sultan  is  master  here. 
We  are  sorry  we  can  offer  him  uo  better  accom- 
modation." 

"  The  accommodation's  good  enough — but  rid- 
ing in  these  hot  mornings  with  a  tablecloth  on 
one's  head  is  thirsty  work^  master  dragsman. 
Ask  him  if  he  could  give  one  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water — cold  without." 

But  the  pacha  anticipated  his  desire>  He 
seated  him  on  the  highest  ottoman  in  the  tent/ and 
treated  him  with  a  deference  and  respect  which 
were  qidte  astonishing  to  Sam,  but  which  seemed 
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to  yield  the  greatest  amusement  to  the  dficers  of 
the  staff. 

''  The  bearer  of  the  firman  is  powerful  as  Azrael. 
Say^  where  is  the  imperial  order  for  your  slave's 
unfortunate  head  ?     The  officers  of  the  bowstring 


are  near." 


tc 


An  order  for  his  head!  Tell  him>  I  know 
nothing  about  his  head^  nor  his  bowstring  either. 
I  brought  a  letter  from  an  old  smoking  fellow  at 
Constantinople^  but  I've  unfortunately  lost  it  by 
the  way." 

"  What  I  lost  it  ?"  said  the  pacha,  who  did  not 
seem  by  any  means  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
retaining  his  head.  ''  Your  highness  is  pleased  to 
jest  with  your  servant.  You  undoubtedly  came 
from  the  monarch  of  the  earth  to  put  the  cord 
round  your  slave's  neck  ?  " 

'^  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  came  for  any  such  purpose." 

*^  Ah^  then/'  said  the  Pacha^  **  it  grieves  me  we 

can  only  give  you  the  second-rate  robe  of  nonour 
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We  are  deprived  of  our  sport  (he  said  to  Vuj 
attendants) ;  for  this  time  at  least  your  chiePs 
head  is  in  safety. — Put  the  caftan  of  favour  round 
the  dragoman's  shoulders." 

Two  splendidly  dressed  men^  with  arms  bare 
up  to  the  elbow^  and  bearing  a  silk  cord^  now 
advanced  towards  the  interpreter.  He  clung  for 
safety  to  his  excellency  the  ambassador^  screaming^ 
''Save  me>  save  me;  they  are  going  to-  strangle 
your  slave." 

''  Strangle ! — Nonsense,  man.  Didn't  the  old 
gentleman  treat  us  in  the  most  polite  way  pos- 
sible ;  and  isn't  he  laughing^  and  all  the  people 
too^  as  if  it  were  a  capital  joke  ?  "  But  in  spite  of 
Sam's  consolatory  observations^  the  interpreter 
continued  his  entreaties. 

The  men  had  now  got  up  to  him^  and  laid  the 
green  silk  cord  upon  his  shoulder.  They  then 
brought  the  two  ends  round  to  his  breast ;  and 
mother  person^  who  seemed  of  higher  rank^  stept 
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forward^  bearing  a  short  staff  in  his  hand*  Hound 
this  staff  he  twisted  the  ends  of  the  cord  till  it 
was  closely  drawn  to  the  dragoman's  throaty  and 
then  he  waited  with  the  most  imperturbable  cool- 
ness for  some  signal  from  the  chief.  That  person- 
age, howeveri  seemed  to  enjoy  the  scene  too  much 
to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  conclusion^  and  continued 
to  pour  out  his  ironical  compliments  both  to  the 
dragoman  and  Sam.  ''The  caftan  of  honour 
is  given  to  the  servant  of  the  messenger  of  the 
Sultan ;  he  does  not  seem  to  prize  the  distinction 
sufficiently." — '*  Oh,  save  your  slave ! "  exclaimed 
the  dragoman*  "  He  is  a  dog,  and  would  lick 
the  dust ;  but  save  him,  your  highness!  '* 

"  Come,  Mister  Pacha,'*  said  Sam,  as  coaxingly 
as  he  could,  ^'  you  have  had  your  fun  with  the  poor 
devil,  though  I  can't  see  the  joke  of  it  myself. 
You  see  he's  half  dead  with  fright.  Let  him  go, 
there's  a  good  fellow.'* 

''There are  twelve  of  your  brethren,  the  scoun* 
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drelly  Greeks  of  the  Faynal^  gone  before  you,  all 
wearing  the  same  marks  of  my  fsivour.  See  that 
the  caftan  fits  him  dose — ^he  will  catch  cold,  else.'* 
As  he  said  these  words^  the  Pacha  nodded  to  the 
person  who  held  the  staff;  and  in  an  instant,  by 
a  dexterous  turn  of  the  wrist,  the  cord  was  drawn 
tight,  and  the  bowlings  and  terrified  exclamations 
of  the  dragoman  were  cut  short  by  death.  The 
staff  was  untwisted  ere  Sam  recovered  firom  his 
amazement,  and  the  corpse  of  his  companion,  still 
writhing,  fell  down  upon  his  feet.  He  started  up 
in  horror  at  the  murder ;  and  forgetting  the  danger 
which  surrounded  him,  he  exclaimed, "  You  blood- 
thirsty Turk !  by  Allah!  if  there's  law  or  justice  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money,  you  shall  swing  for  this. 
You  are  a  pretty  son  of  a  Turk,  to  pretend  to  be 
so  polite,  and  then  to  kill  a  poor  devil  of  a  fellow 
who  never  did  you  a  morsel  of  harm.  Keep  your 
cursed  sofa  to  yourself,  for  I  will  not  stay  with 
such  a  burking  old  scoundrel— -no,  not  to  be 
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Mayor  of  London."  .  And  Sam^  foaming  with  in« 
dignation^  stalked  away ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far 
when  the  same  two  men  who  had  brought  the 
cord  stopped  him^  and  led  him  back  to  the  otto- 
man he  had  left.  This  time,  instead  of  a  l)ow- 
string^  they  carried  a  long  thong  of  thick  leather; 
and  the  Pacha^  still  continuing  his  respectful 
behaviour,  said,  ^'  Your  excellency  is  too  condes- 
cending to  your  slave.  Ho!  chamberlain — ^put 
the  shoes  of  glory  on  his  highness's  feet."  With 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Sam  was  thrown  back 
upon  the  sofa,  his  shoes  taken  forcibly  from  his 
&et;  and  while  the  whole  tent  was  convulsed  with 
laughter^  one  of  the  men^  swinging  the  bastinado 
round  his  head^  inflicted  such  a  blow  on  his 
unprotected  soles,  that  Sam  screamed  aloud  with 
mingled  rage  and  pain. 

'i  ^^Let  me  go  this  moment,  ye  bloody-minded 
rascals  I  D-»e  if  I  don't  haul  you  up  for  this. 
I'll  bring  an  action- — ** 
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But  here  the  second  blow  enraged  kim  beyond^..  ^. 
endurance;  and^  while  8trugg:^ng  with  encrmoiM 
strength,  and  roaring  at  the  top  of  his  lungs>  he 
felt  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  on  looking 
up,  saw  Jack  Thomson  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  standing  round  his  bed. 

"  Why,  Rosy  Sam,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you  this  inorning,  disturbing  the  whole 
house  ?  " 

^'  Matter  I"  said  Sam,  sitting  bolt  upright; 
*'  where's  that  infernal  Turk  ?  I'll  teach  him  to 
strike  an  Englishman  on  the  feet.  What,  Jack 
Thomson!  Jem!  Bill!  All  here,  at  Bastock--- 
Why,  bless  ye,  IVe  had  such  a  dream,  all  coming 
of  your  confounded  stories.  Jack !  I  thought  I 
was  tried,  drowned,  taken,  sold,  beat,  bastinadoed, 
married  to  eight  wives — and  the  devil  knows  all 
what.  But  here  we  are,  my  boys,  let's  have  our 
brea&fast :  then  we'll  have  a  day's  coursing  in  the 
upland  fields,  and,  after  dinner,  I'll  tell  you  all 
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my  adrentttreB— liow  I  waa  Bent  ambEWsador  bf 
the  Sultao." — "  And  they  could  not  have  found  a 
fellow,"  gaid  Jack,  wbo  was  a  considerable  pima- 
ter,  "  wlio  could  hav*  made  himaelf  more  at  home 
with  the  Sublime  Porte  than  yourself." 
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THE    BARBER'S  WEDDING  DAY;   OR, 
THE  RASH  VOW. 


Agatha  was  youngs  beautiful,  and  accomplished; 
and,  better  than  all,  she  was  sole  heiress  to  the 
wealth  of  M.  Boulonger,  who  had  left  off  selling 
bread  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest 
citizen  of  Rouen.  The  charms  of  Boulonger's 
hir  daughter  were  the  subject  of  general  conver- 
sation among  the  bachelors  of  Rouen,  nor  did 
they  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  many  of 
their  hearts.  However,  only  trvo  of  her  numerous 
admirers  received  the  slightest  encouragement. 
Now,  M.  Boulonger  had  secretly  chosen  a  hus- 
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band  for  his  daughter  without  consulting  her  >n 
the  subject:  his  name  was  Jacques  Frisonnier, 
the  town  barber^  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
dressing  his  hair  for  the  last  twenty  years ; — ^he 
was  brother  to  Monsieur  le  Noir.  The  object  of 
Agatha's  choice  (for  she  cared  little  about  grieving 
her  father  on  the  present  occasion)  was  Annibal 
Visapour^  the  barber's  handsome  apprentice. 
Many  a  billet  dotix,  and  many  a  handsome  present, 
did  Annibal  deliver  from  his  master  to  Agatha ; 
but  so  well  did  he  plead  his  own  cause  (though 
of  what  precise  nature  his  communications  were, 
we  are  of  course  ignorant)^  while  absent  on  his 
master's  business,  that  Agatha  quickly  forgot 
Jacques  while  listening  to  the  attractive  conver- 
sation of  his  handsome  apprentice.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Agatha  was  one  night  informed  by  her 
father  that  she  must  either  prepare  to  become  the 
wife  of  Frisonnier,  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days»  or  be  'mmured  in  a  convent  for  life.    Thia 
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•ommunication  caused  the  young  loven  much 
nneaainess,  to  use  no  stronger  term ;  but  Aiuiibal 
WBS  neither  a  German  nor  an  Italian.  He  did 
not  philosophically  try  with  how  much  indifference 
he  could  stab  himself^  nor  with  how  much  goit 
he  could  murder  his  master;  but^  being  a  French- 
man^  he  considered  that  he  should  have  more 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  mistress  in  Rouen  than 
in  any  convent  in  France ;  and  he  conaoLed  himself 
with  the  prospect  of  marrying,  at  some  future 
period^  a  widow  with  a  tidy  income^  instead  of  a 
maid  with  her  Other's  malediction. 

The  allotted  time  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a 
dose,  when  Jacques  Frisonnier,  in  a  fit  of  gene- 
rosity, and  wiidiing  to  show  off  in  his  brightest 
colours,  caused  it  to  be  given  out  by  the  town- 
crier,  that  on  the  day  previous  to  that  fixed  for 
his  wedding  '^  he  would  cut  hair  and  shave  gratis 
fior  as  many  customers  as  would  honour  him  with 
a  call ;  in  addition  to  which  he  would  present  them 
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with  a  cup  of  excellent  claret."  ^  This  announce-- 
ment  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  many 
chins  bore  witness  to  the  anxiety  that  was  felt  to 
be  shaved  by  the  barber  on  the  eventful  day. 

At  ^ve  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ever-me- 
morable day^  up  jumped  Frisonnier  from  his  bed^ 
and  called  his  servants  and  apprentices ;  and  after 
treating  them  with  an  excellent  breakfast^  during 
which  jokes  were  freely  circulated  at  the  cost  of 
their  humorous  host^  he  proceeded  to  sharpen 
his  razors^  in  anticipation  of  his  numerous  visiters. 
About  eight  o'clock^  they  began  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers^  but  they  were  as  quickly  despatched. 
One  of  the  customers  who  came  accompanied  by 
a  friend^  insisted  on  his  friend  being  accpmmo- 
dated  in  his  tum^  for  many  were  claiming  their 
right  of  priority.  The  obsequious  barber  readily 
complied^  but  smiled  as  he  tucked  the  doth  under 
his  chin^  for  the  figure  before  him  was  that  of  an 
immense  shaggy  goat^  on  whom^  after  chaining 
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him  to  the  chair^  he  immediately  commenced 
operations.  After  blunting  the  edge  of  twelve 
razors  successively^  Frisonnier  vi^as  seized  with  an 
immoderate  fit  of  laughter^  and  swore  that  before 
he  had  used  three  more  razors^  the  goat's  chin 
should  be  as  smooth  as  a  lady's  face ;  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word^  every  body  present  allowing 
that  the  goat  would  not  be  recognised  by  his 
oldest  acquaintance.  This  put  the  barber  into 
such  an  ecstasy  of  deUght^  that  he  pledged  him- 
self in  a  bumper  of  claret,  that  should  Old  Scratch 
himself  make  his  appearance^  he  would  make  his 
*'  fEU^  as  bare  as  his  hoofs ! " 

Evening  came,  and  with  it  such  a  troop  of 
customers^  that  the  junior  barbers  began  to  grow 
weary^  and  to  fear  that  their  labours  would  never 
cease ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the  hour  of  eleven 
that  they  retired  to  rest.  Just  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  great  bell  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve^  Frisonnier^  who  had  sat  down  to  refresh 
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himself^  commenced  shutting  up  shop;  but  he 
had  scarcely  closed  the  door  before  a  stranger 
knocked  for  admittance,  and>  walking  into  the 
shop^  seated  bimself^  with  an  air  of  consequence, 
in  one  of  the  chairs,  at  the  same  time  requesting 
to  be  shaved  gratis,  as  the  day  had  not  yet 
expired. 

JVisonnier,  anxious  to  secure  everybody's  good 
word,  though  exhausted  with  fatigue,  smiled 
courteously  on  his  customer;  and  turning  to 
Annibal,  who  had  not  yet  gone  up  to  his  room, 
said,  '^  You  may  Ktire,  /  will  attend  to  Mon- 
seigneur  myself."  Glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  Annibal  was  soon  at  Agatha's  window; 
nor  did  the  lovers  part  without  many  sighs  and 
mutual  vows  of  eternal  constancy. 

Morning  found  the  bride  at  the  altar,  leaning 
pensively  on  her  father's  arm.  Annibal  also  was 
there,  secreted  behind  one  of  the  pillars.  The 
prie8t,the  bridesmaid,and  the  young  lady's  inendB, 
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were  all  in  attendanee — ^but  the  hrid^room  came 
not.  Impatience  was  visibly  depicted  on  the 
oountenance  of  M.  Boulonger^  ajid  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  know  the  cause  of  his  absence. 
After  waiting  a  considerable  time>  he  determined 
on  going  himself;  but  he  was  horror-struck^  on 
being  told  by  aa  immense  assemblage  of  persons 
who  were  gathered  round  the  barber's  door  that 
Frisonnier  had  been  engaged,  during  the  whole 
of  the  night,  in  shaving  a  mysterious  stnmger, 
whose  beard  and  whiskers  were  no  sooner  shaved 
off  than  they  immediately  recommenced  growing, 
to  the  great  consternation  of  the  barber,  who  felt 
himself  irresistibly  compelled  to  continue  his 
operations. 

The  brave  old  Burgher,  on  hearing  this,  imme- 
diately pressed  into  the  shop ;  and  beholding  the 
barber  in  a  broiling  heat,  and  busily  employed 
in  shaving  a  figure  in  a  cloak,  demanded  of  the 
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Stranger^  in  an  authoritative  tone>  when  Mods. 
Frisonnier  would  be  at  liberty.  '*  When  he 
makes  my  face  as  smooth  as  my  hoof^"  responded 
the  stranger^  lifting  up  his  cloak  and  disclosing 
a  cloven  hoof  of  brass. 

At  these  words  poor  Frisonnier  grew  pale; 
for  he  called  to  mind  the  rash  vow  he  had 
made  the  preceding  morning. 

Most  willingly  would  he  now  have  sacrificed 
all  his  earthly  possessions  to  have  been  able  to 
call  himself  a  free  man  again.  But  the  fates 
had  ordered  it  otherwise  ! 

The  barber  continued  his  work. — Boulonger 
returned  to  the  churchy  and^  after  what  he  had 
just  witnessed^  needed  not  many  arguments  to 
induce  him  to  accept  young  Visapour  for  his 
son-in-law. 

Agatha  and  Annibal  have  long  since  reposed 
in  the  church  yard;  but  the  citizens  of  Rouen 
still  remember  them^  nor  do  they  ever  fail  to 
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cTots  themselves  as  they  pass  the  house  where 
the  unfortnnate  Frimimier  is  at  this  moment 
aigaged  in  his  never-ending  task. 
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SIGHMON  DUMPS. 


Anthony  Dumps^  the  fether  of  my  hero,  (the 
subject  matter  of  a  story  being  always  called  the 
hero^  however  little  heroic  he  may  personally  have 
been,)  married  Dora  Coffin  on  St.  Swithin's  day  in 
the  first  year  of  the  last  reign, 

Anthony  was  then  comfortably  off;  but^  throng! 
a  combination  of  adverse  circumstances^  he  went 
rapidly  down  in  the  worlds  became  a  bankrupt, 
and  being  obliged  to  vacate  his  residence  in 
8t.  Paul's  Churchyard^  he  removed  to  No.  3^ 
Burying  Ground  Buildings^  Paddington  Road^ 
where  Mrs.  Dumps  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
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The  depressed  pair  agreed  to  cbristen  their  babe 
Simony  but  the  name  was  r^stered  in  the  parish 
book  with  the  first  syllable  spelt ''  S— -I— G— H:" 
whether  the  trembling  hand  of  the  afflicted  parent 
orthographically  erred,  or  whether  a  bungling  clerk 
caused  the  error,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  infant  Dumps  was  registered  Sighmon. 

Sighmon  sighed  away  his  infancy  like  other 
babes  and  sucklings ;  and  when  he  grew  to  be  a 
hobedy-hoy,  there  was  a  seriousness  in  his  yisage, 
and  a  much  ado  about  nothing-ness  in  his  eye, 
which  were  proclaimed  by  good-natured  people  to 
be  indications  of  deep  thought  and  profundity ; 
while  others,  less  '^flattering  sweet,"  declared  they 
indicated  nought  but  want  of  comprehension,  and 
the  dulness  of  stupidity. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  grew  graver ;  sad  was  his 
look,  sombre  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  half  an 
hour's  conversation  with  him  was  a  very  serious 
affair  indeed. 
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Burying  Ground  Buildings^  Paddington  Road, 
was  the  scene  of  his  infant  sports.  Since  His 
failure,  his  father  had  earned  his  ZtveZ^hood,  by 
letting  himself  out  as  a  mute  or  a  mourner  to  a 
i&imisher  of  funerals. 

"  Mute  '*  and  ''  voluntary  woe  "  were  his  stock 
in  trade. 

Often  did  Mrs.  Dumps  ink  the  seams  of  his 
small-clothes,  and  darken  his  elbows  with  a  r 
blacking-brush,  ere  he  sallied  forth  to  follow  bor- 
rowed plumes ;  and  when  he  returned  from  his 
public  performance  (oft  rehearsed)  Master  Sigh- 
mon  did  innocently  crumple  his  crapes,  and  sport, 
with  his  weepers. 

His  melancholy  outgoings  at  length  Were 
rewarded  by  some  pecuniary  incomings.  The 
demise  of  others  secured  a  living  for  him,  and 
after  a  few  unusually  propitious  sickly  seasons,  he 
grimly  smiled  as  he  counted  his  gains:  the 
mourner  exulted,  and,  in  praise  of  his  protessioa^ 
the  mute  became  eloquent. 
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Another  event  occurred;  after  burying  so  many 
people  professionally^  he  at  length  buried  Mrs. 
Dumps ;  ihat^  of  course^  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  business.  I  have  before  remarked  that  she 
was  descended  from  the  Coffins^ — she  was  now 
gathered  to  her  ancestors. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  Dumps  had  risen 
in  his  profession :  he  was  a  perfect  master  of 
melancholy  ceremonies^  and^  as  a  mute  proclaimer 
of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs^  none  could 
equal  him.  Never  did  the  summer-sunshine  of 
nankeen  lie  hid  beneath  the  shadows  of  his  ^'  inky 
doak ; "  never^  while  his  countenance  betokened 
^^the  winter  of  discontent^"  was  he  known  to 
simper — even  in  his  sleeve  ! 

Dumps  had  long  been  proud  of  gentility  of 
appearance ;  a  suit  of  black  had  been  his  working 
day  costume ;  nothing  therefore  could  be  more 
easy  than  for  Dump^  to  turn  gentleman.  He 
dia  80 ;  took  a  vUla  at  Gravesend;  chose  for  hit 
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own  sitting  room  a  chamber  that  looked  against 
a  dead  wall ;  and  whilst  he  was  lying  in  state  upon 
the  squabs  of  his  sofia^  he  thou^t  seriously  of  the 
education  of  his  son^  and  resolved  that  he  should 
be  instantly  taught  the  dead  languages. 

Sighmon  was  superstitious ;  though  his  temper 
and  disposition  had  neither  been  spirited  nor 
sprightly,  his  dreams  and  his  fears  had  been  both; 
from  the  windows  of  Burying  Ground  Buildings 
he  had  daily  witnessed  grave  proceedings :  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  he  had  often  been  startled  by 
groans  and  moans^  and  sometimes  he  had  thought 
that  he  bdield  the  new  comers  in  the  grounds 
beneath  his  chamber  (by  no  means  pleasure 
grounds)^  frisking  in  the  congenial  paleness  of 
the  moonlight. 

He  felt  convinced  diat  he  had  witnessed  an« 
earthly  sports  on  the  turf^  among  beings  who 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  under  it. 

All  this  had  made  an  impression  on  him^  and 
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Sighmon  Dumps  was  decidedly  a  young  man  of 
a  serious  turn  of  mind.  The  metropolis  had  few 
attractions  for  him^— he  loved  to  linger  near  the 
monument ;  and  if  ever  he  thought  of  a  conti- 
nental excursion^  the  Catacombs  and  Pere  la 
Chaise  were  his  seducers. 

His  Either  died;  his  old  employer  furnished 
him  with  a  funeral ;— ^the  mute  was  silenced^  and 
the  mourner  was  mourned. 

Sighmon  Dumps  became  more  serious  than  ever; 
he  had  a  decided  nervous  malady^  an  aUiorrenoe 
of  Bodety^  and  a  sensitive  shrinking  when  he  felt 
that  any  body  was  looking  at  him.  He  had  heard 
of  tJie  invisible  girl;  he  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  an  invisible  young  gentleman^  and  to 
Lave  glided  in  and  out  of  rooms,  unheeded  and 
unseen^  like  a  draft  through  a  key-hole.  This, 
however^  was  not  to  be  his  lot ;  like  a  man  cursed 
with  creaking  shoes^  stepping  lightly  and  tip- 
toeing availed  not ;  a  creak  always  betrayed  him 
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when    be  was    most  anxious  to  creep    into   a 
comer. 

At  his  father's  death  he  found  himself  pos- 
sessed of  a  competency  and  a  villa ;  but  be  was 
unhappy  :  be  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
people  called  on  him^  and  he  was  expected  to  call 
on  them^  and  these  calls  and  recalls  bored  him. 
He  never^  in  his  life^  could  abide  looking  any 
one  straight  in  the  face ;  a  pair  of  human  eyes 
meeting  his  own  was  actually  painful  to  him. 
It  was  not  to  be  endured.  He  sold  his  villa^  and 
determined  to  go  to  some  place  where>  being  a 
total  stranger^  be  might  pass  unnoticed  and 
unknown^  attracting  no  attention^  no  remarks. 

He  went  to  Cheltenham^  and  consulted  Bois- 
ragon  about  his  nerves;  was  recommended  a 
course  of  the  waters,  and  horse  exercise. 

The  son  of  the  weeper  very  naturally  thought 

he  had  already  "too  much  of  water;"  he,  how- 

'ever>  hired  a  nag,  took  a  small  suburban  lodging. 
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and  as  nobody  spoke  to  him^  nor  seemed  to  care 
about  him^  be  grew  better^  and  felt  sedately 
happy.  This  blest  seclusion^  **  the  world  for- 
getting^ by  the  world  forgot/'  was  not  the  predes- 
tined fate  of  Sighmon :  odd  circumstances  always 
brought  him  into  notice.  The  horse  he  had  hired 
was  piebald,  a  sweet  quiet  animal^  ^I'arranted 
a  safe  support  for  a  timid  invalid.  On  this  pie- 
ball  did  Dumps  jog  through  the  green  lanes  in 
brown  studies. 

One  day^  as  he  passed  a  ootts^e^  a  face  peerea 
at  him  through  an  open  window:  he  heard  an 
exclamation  of  delight ;  the  door  opened^  and  an 
elderly  female  ran  after  him^  entreating  him  to 
stop ;  much  against  the  grain^  he  complied. 

^^  'Twas  heaven  sent  you,  sir,"  said  his  pur- 
.suer,  out  of  breath;  *^  give  me  for  the  love  of 
mercy  the  cure  for  the  rhumatiz." 

«  The  what  ?"  said  Dumps. 

*^  The  rhumatiz,  sir ;  I've  the  pains  and  the 
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aches  in  my  back  and  my  bones— ^ve  me  the 
dose  that  will  cure  me." 

In  vain  Dumps  declared  his  ignorance  of  the 
virtues  of  *'  medicinal  gums."  The  more  he 
protested^  the  more  the  old  woman  sued :  when 
to  his  horror  a  reinf<N'cement  jmned  her  fi^m  the 
cottage^  and  men^  women^  and  children^  implied 
him  to  cure  the  good  dame's  malady.  At  lengthy 
watching  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  insinuated 
his  heel  into  the  side  of  the  piebald,  and  trotted 
off,  while  entreaties,  mingled  with  words  of  anger, 
were  borne  to  him  on  the  wind. 

He  next  determined  to  avoid  that  green  lane  in 
future,  and  rode  out  the  next  day  in  an  opposite 
direction :  as  he  trotted  through  a  village  a  girl 
ran  after  him  shouting  for  a  cure  for  the  whooping 
cough,  a  dame  with  a  low  curtesy  solicited  a 
remedy  for  the  colic,  and  an  old  man  asked  him 
what  was  good  for  the  palsy.  These  unforeseen, 
these  unaccountable  attacks,  were  fearful  annoy- 
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Mice?  to  so  retiring  a  personage  as  Duntps.  Da]r 
after  day^  go  where  he  would^  the  same  things 
happened.  He  was  solicited  to  cure  ^^  all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  He  was  not  aware  (any 
more  than  the  reader  very  possibly  may  be)  that 
in  some  parts  of  England  the  country  people  have 
an  idea  that  a  quack  doctor  rides  a  piebald  horse; 
fohy,  I  cannot  explain,  but  so  it  is,  and  that  poor 
Dumps  felt  to  his  cost.  Life  became  a  burthen 
to  him  ;  he  was  a  marked  man ;  he,  whose  only 
wish  was  to  pass  unnoticed,  unheard,  unseen  ; 
he,  who  of  all  the  creeping  things  on  the  earth, 
pitied  the  glow-worm  most,  because  the  spark  in 
its  tail  attracted  observation.  He  gave  up  his 
lodgings  and  his  piebald,  and  went  ''  in  his 
angry  mood  to  Tewksbury." 

I  ought  ere  this  to  have  described  my  hero. 

He  was  rather  enbottpoint ;   but  £at  was  not  with 

him,  as  it  sometimes  is,  twin  brother  to  fun ;  his 

fat  was  weighty ;  he  ^va8  inclined  to  blubber.   He 

I.  *■ 
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wore  a  wig^  and  carried  in  his  countenance  an 
expression  indicative  of  the  seriousness  of  his 
turn  of  mind. 

He  alighted  from  the  coach  at  the  principal  inn 
at  Tewksbury ;  the  landlady  met  him  in  the  hall^ 
started^  smiled^  and  escorted  him  into  a  room 
with  much  civility.  He  took  her  aside^  and 
briefly  explained  that  retirement^  quiet^  and  a 
back  room  to  himself,  were  the  accommodations  he 
sought. 

I  understand  you^  sir/*  replied  the  landlady^ 
with  a  knowing  wink ;  '^  a  little  quiet  will  be 
agreeable  by  way  of  change ;  I  hope  you'll  find 
every  thing  here  to  your  liking."  She  then 
curtsied  and  withdrew. 

"  Frank/'  said  the  hostess  to  the  head  waiter, 
'^  who  do  you  think  we've  got  in  the  blue  parlour  ? 
you'll  never  guess !  I  knew  him  the  minute  I 
clapped  eyes  on  him  ;  dressed  just  as  I  saw  him 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre^  the  only  night  I  ever 
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was  at  a  London  stage  play.  The  grey  coat,  and 
the  striped  trowsers,  and  the  hessian  boots  over 
them,  and  the  straw  hat  out  of  all  shape«  and  the 
gingham  umbrella  !'* 

"  Who  is  he,  ma'am  ?"  said  Frank. 

"  Why,  the  great  comedy  actor,  Mr,  Liston," 
replied  the  landlady,  '*  come  down  for  a  holiday  ; 
he  wants  to  be  quiet,  so  we  must  not  blab,  or  the 
whole  town  will  be  after  him." 

This  brief  dialogue  will  account  for  much  dis- 
quietude which  subsequently  befel  our  ill-fated 
Dumps.  People  met  him,  he  could  not  imagine 
why,  with  a  broad  grin  on  their  features.  As 
they  passed  they  whispered  to  each  other,  and 
the  words  "  inimitable,"  "  clever  creature," 
"  irresistibly  comic,"  e^ddently  applied  to  himself, 
reached  his  ears. 

Dumps  looked  more  serious  than  ever;  but  the 
greater  his  gravity,  the  more  the  people  smiled,  and 
one  young  lady  actually  laughed  in  his  face,  as  she 
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said  alond^  *^  Oh,  that  mock  heroic  tragedy  look 
is  so  like  him  !" 

Sighmon  sighed  for  the  seclusion  of  Numher 
Three^  Burying-ground  Buildings^  Paddington 
Poad. 

One  morning  his  landlady  announced^  with  a 
broader  grin  than  usual^  that  a  gentleman  desired 
to  speak  with  him ;  he  grumbled^  but  submitted^ 
and  the  gentleman  was  announced. 

*'  My  name^  sir^  is  Opie/'  said  the  stranger ; 
"  I  am  quite  delighted  to  see  you  here.  You 
intend  gratifying  the  good  people  of  Tewksbury^ 
of  course  ?** 

"  Gratifying !  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

''  If  your  name  is  announced^  there'll  not  be  a 
box  to  be  had." 

'^  I  always  look  after  my  own  boxes>  I  can  tell 
you/'  replied  Dumps. 

"  By  all  means;  you  will  come  out  here«  of 
course?'* 
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^  Gome  oat  ?  to  be  sure.  I  shan't  sta?  within 
doors  always.*' 

*'  What  do  you  mean  to  oome mit  in?" 

'*  Why,  what  I've  got  on  will  do  very  well." 

**  Oh,  that's  so  like  you,"  said  (^ie,  shaking 
his  sides  with  laughter ;  **  yon  really  are  inimit- 
aUe !— What  eharact^  do  you  sdect  here  ?" 

''  Character !"  said  Dumps,  **  the  stranger." 

"  The  Stranger !  yaut" 

"Yes,/." 

**  And  do  you  really  mean  to  oome  out  here  as 
die  Stranger?*' said  Opie. 

*'  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,  —  I'm  but  just 
eome." 

"  Then  I  shall  put  your  name  in  lio'ge  letters 
immediately ;  we  will  open  this  evening ;  and  as 
to  terms,  you  shall  have  half  the  receipts  of  the 
house." 

Off  ran  Mr  Opie,  who  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  leaving  Dumps 
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fully  persuaded  that  he  had  been  closeted  with  a 
lunatic. 

Shortly  afterwards^  he  saw  a  man  very  busy 
pasting  bills  against  a  wall  opposite  his  window^ 
and  so  large  were  the  letters  that  he  easily 
deciphered^  "  The  celebrated  Mr.  Liston  in 
Tragedy.  This  evening.  The  Stranger  ;  the 
part  of  The  Stranger  bt  Mr.  Liston." 

Dumps  had  never  seen  the  inimitable  Liston, 
indeed  comedy  was  quite  out  of  his  way.  But 
now  that  the  star  was  to  shine  forth  in  tragedy, 
the  announcement  was  congenial  to  the  serious 
turn  of  his  mind,  and  he  resolved  to  go. 

He  ate  an  early  dinner,  went  betimes  to  the 
theatre,  and  established  himself  in  a  snug  comer 
of  the  stage  box.  The  house  filled,  the  hour  of 
commencement  arrived,  the  fiddlers  paused  and 
looked  towards  the  curtain,  but  hearing  no  signal, 
they  fiddled  another  strain.  The  audience  became 
impatient;   they  hissed,  they  hooted,  and  they 
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called  for  the  manager:  another  pause^  another 
yell  of  disapprobation ;  and  the  manager  pale  and 
trembling  appeared,  and  walked  hat  in  hand  to 
the  front  of  the  stage.  To  Dumps's  great  sur- 
prise, it  was  the  very  man  who  visited  him  in  the 
morning.  Mr.  Opie  cleared  his  throat,  bowed 
repeatedly,  moved  his  lips,  but  was  inaudible 
amid  the  shouts  of  "  hear  him."  At  length 
silence  was  obtained,  and  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

'''  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
''  I  appear  before  you  to  entreat  your  kind  and 
considerate  forbearance ;  I  lament  as  much,  nay 
more  than  you,  the  absence  of  Mr.  Listen ;  but, 
in  the  anguish  of  the  moment,  one  thought  sup- 
ports me — ^the  consciousness  of  having  done  my 
duty.  (^Applause,)  I  had  an  interview  with  your 
deservedly  ^vourite  performer  this  morning,  and 
every  necessary  arrangement  was  made  between 
us.     I  have  sent  to  his  hotel,  and  he  is  not  to  be 
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found.  (Disapprobation.)  I  have  been  informed 
that  he  dined  early,  and  left  the  house^  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  the  theatre ;  what  accident 
can  have  prevented  his  arrival^  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  "— 

Mr.  Opie  now  happened  to  glance  towards  the 
stage  box^  Surprise !  doubt !  anger !  certainty  ! 
were  the  alternate  expressions  of  his  pale  isLce, 
and  widely  opened  eyes ;  and^  at  lengthy  pointing 
to  Dumps,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  painful  duty 
to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Liston  is  now  before  you  ; 
there  he  sits  at  the  front  of  the  stage  box,  and  I 
trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  upon  him  for  an 
explanation  of  his  very  singular  conduct.*' 

Every  eye  turned  towards  Dumps,  every  voice 
was  upliflted  against  him ;  the  man  who  could  not 
endure  the  scrutiny  of  one  pair  of  eyes,  now 
beheld  a  house  full  of  them  glaring  at  him  with 
angry  indignation.     His  head  became  confused : 
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he  had  a  slight  conseiousness  of  being  elbowed 
through  the  lobbj^  of  a  riot  in  the  crowded  street, 
and  of  being  protected  by  the  civil  authorities 
against  the  uncivil  attacks  of  the  populace.  He 
was  conveyed  to  bed^  and  awoke  tiie  next  morn- 
ing with  a  very  cfHssiderable  accession  of  nervous 
midady. 

He  soon  heard  that  the  wh<de  town  vowed  ven- 
geance against  the  infamous  and  unprincipled 
impostor  who  had  so  impudently  played  off  a 
practical  joke  on  the  public,  and  at  dead  of  night 
did  he  escape  from  the  town  of  Tewksbury,  in  a 
return  mourning  coach,  with  which  he  was  accom- 
modated by  his  tender-hearted  landlady. 

Our  persecuted  hero  next  occupied  private 
apartments  at  a  boarding-house  at  Malvern. 
Privacy  was  refreshing,  but  alas !  its  duration  was 
doomed  to  be  short.  A  young  officer  who  had 
witnessed  the  embarrassment  of  '^the  Stranger" 
at  Tewksbury,  recognised  the  sufferer  at  Mai- 
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vern  ;  and  knowing  liis  nervous  antipathy  to  being 
noticed^  be  wickedly  resolved  to  make  him  the 
lion  of  the  place. 

He  dined  at  the  public  table^  spoke  of  the 
gentleman  who  occupied  the  private  apartments, 
wondered  that  no  one  appeared  to  be  aware  who 
he  was,  and  then  in  confidence  informed  the 
assembled  party  that  the  recluse  was  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  '^  Pleasures  of  Memory/' 
now  engaged  in  illustrating  '^his  Italy,"  &c. 
with  splendid  embellishments  from,  the  pencils  of 
Stothard  and  Turner. 

Dumps  again  found  himself  an  object  of  uni- 
versal curiosity ;  every  body  became  officiously 
attentive  to  him ;  he  was  waylaid  in  his  walks, 
and  intentionally  intruded  upon  by  accident  in 
his  private  apartments  3  a  travelling  artist  re- 
quested to  be  permitted  to  take  his  portrait  for 
the  exhibition;  a  lady  requested  him  to  peruse 
her  manuscript  romance,  and  to  give  his  unbiassed 
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opinion;   and  the  master  of  the  boarding-house 
waited  upon  him  by  desire  of  his  guests  to  request 
that  he  would  honour  the  public  table  with  his 
company.     Several  ladies  solicited  his  autograph 
for  their  albums^  and  several  gentlemen  called  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants^  and  resolved  to  give 
him  a  public  dinner ;  a  craniologist  requested  to 
be  permitted  to  take  a  cast  of  his  head ;  and,  as  a 
cHmax  to  his  misery^  when  he  was  sitting  in  his 
bed-chamber,  thinking  himself  at  least  secure  for 
the  present,   the  door  being  bolted,   he  looked 
towards  the  Malvern  Hills,  which  rise  abruptly, 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  boarding-house, 
and  there  he  discovered  a  party  of  ladies  eagerly 
gazing  at  him  ivith  long  telescopes  through  the 
open  windows ! 

He  left  Malvern  the  next  morning,  and  went 
to  a  secluded  village  on  the  Welsh  coast,  not  far 
from  Swansea. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  had  rendered 
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poor  Sighmon  Dumps  more  sensitively  nervous 
than  ever.  His  «eclusion  became  peipetual^  his 
blind  was  always  dowu^  and  he  took  his  solitary 
walks  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  He  had  been 
told  that  sea  sidcness  was  sometimes  beneficial  in 
cases  resembling  his  own ;  he,  therefore,  bargainted 
with  some  boatmen^  who  engaged  to  take  him  out 
into  the  channel^  on  a  little  experimental  me- 
dicinal trip.  At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning 
he  went  down  to  the  beach^  and  prepared  to 
embark.  He  had  observed  two  persons,  who 
appeared  to  be  watching  him ;  he  felt  certain  tiiat 
they  were  dogging  him ;  and  just  as  he  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  they  seised  him,  saying,  *'  Sir, 
we  know  you  to  be  the  great  defaulter  who  has 
been  so  long  concealed  on  this  coast;  we  know 
you  are  trying  to  escape  to  America,  but  you 
must  come  with  us.** 

Sighmon's  heart  was  broken.    He  felt  it  would 
))e  useless  to  endeavour  to  explain  or  to  expostu- 
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late ;  he  spake  not^  but  was  passirely  hurried  to 
a  carriage,  in  whieh  he  was  borne  to  the  metro- 
polia  as  fast  as  four  horses  could  carry  him,  with- 
out rest  or  refreshment.  Of  course,  after  a 
minute  examination,  he  wa&  dedared  innocent, 
and  was  released ;  but  justice  smiled  too  late-* 
the  bloom  of  Sighmon's  happiness  had  been  pre- 
maturely nipped. 

He  called  in  the  aid  of  the  first  medical  advice, 
grew  a  little  better;  and  when  the  doctor  left 
him,  he  prescribed  a  medicine  which  he  said  he 
had  no  doubt  would  restore  the  patient  to  health. 
The  medicine  came,  the  bottle  was  shaken,  the 
contents  taken — Sighmon  died ! 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  a  mistake 
had  occasioned  his  premature  departure ;  a  heal- 
ing liquid  had  been  prescribed  for  him,  but  the 
careless  dispenser  of  the  medicine  had  dispensed 
with  caution  on  the  occasion,  and  Dumps  died  of 
a  severe  oxalic  acidity  of  the  stomach !    By  his 
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own  desire  lie  was  interred  in  the  churcliyBrd 
opposite  to  Burying-gronnd  Buildings,  Padding- 
ton  Road.  His  funeral  was  conducted  with  almost 
aa  much  decorum  as  if  his  late  father,  the  mute, 
had  been  present,  and  he  was  left  with 

"  At  bis  bead  a  green  gnus  tnif. 
And  at  Ms  beds  astone." 

But  even  there  he  could  not  rest!  The  next 
morning  it  was  discovered  that  the  body  of 
Sighmon  Dumps  had  been  stolen  by  resurrection 
men! 


[... 
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THE  CROOKED  STICK. 


I  HAVE  rarely  known  any  one^  of  either  $ex,  who 
deliberated  upon  the  matrimonial  question  until 
their  hair  silvered^  and  their  eye  dimmed,  and 
then  became  numbered  among  the  "  newly 
wed/'  who  did  not^  according  to  the  old  story, 
"  take  the  crooked  stick  at  last."  All^  doubtless, 
will  remember  the  tale,  how  the  maiden  was  sent 
into  a  green  and  beautiful  lane,  garnished  on 
either  side  by  tall  and  well-formed  trees,  and 
directed  to  choose,  cut,  and  carry  off,  the 
most  straight  and  seemly  branch  she  could  find. 
She  might,  if  she  pleased,  wander  on  to  the  end, 
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but  her  choice  must  be  made  there,  if  not  made 
before — the  power  of  retracing  her  steps^  tvilkout 
the  stick,  being  forbidden.     Straight  and  fair  to 
look  upon  were  the  charming  boughs  of  the  lofty 
trees — fit  scions  of  such    noble  ancestry!    and 
each  would  have  felt  honoured  by  her  preference ; 
but  the  silly  maid  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and 
thought  within  herself  that  at  the  termination  of 
her  journey  she  could  find  as  perfect  a  stick  as 
any  of  those  which  then  courted  her  acceptance, 
fiy-and-bye  the  aspect  of  things  changed ;  and 
the  branches  she  now  encountered  were  cramped 
and  scragged — disfigured  with  blurs  and  unseemly 
warts.     And  when  she  arrived  at  the  termination 
of  her  journey,  behold !  one  miserable,  blighted 
wand,  the  most  deformed  she  had  ever  beheld, 
was  all  that  remained  within  her  reach.     Bitter 
was  the  punishment  of  her  indecision  and  caprice. 
She  was  obliged  to  take  the  crooked  stick,  and 
return  with  her  hateful  choice,  amid  the  taunts 
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and  the  sneers  of  the  straight  tall  trees,  who, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  good  old  fairy 
times,  were  endowed,  not  only  with  feeling  and 
reason,  bnt  with  speech  ! 

Many,  I  fear  me,  are  the  crooked  sticks  which 
"  the  ancient  of  days,*'  by  a  strange  infatuation, 
compel  themselves  to  adopt.  And  much  might 
be  gravely  and  properly  said  upon  this  subject, 
for  the  edification  of  young  and  old;  but  the 
following  will  be  better  than  grave  discussion, 
and  more  to  the  tastes  of  those  who  value  scenes 
from  real  life : 

*'  Lady  Frances  Hazlitt,  Charles !  Surely  the 
most  fiEtstidious  might  pronounce  her  hand« 
some  > " 

'*  My  dear  fellow,  you   must  permit   me  to 
correct  your  taste.    Observe,   I  pray  you,   the 
short  chin,    and  that  unfortunate  nose ;    it  is 
absolutely  retrouss^" 
^   "  It  may  be  a  little  opposed   to  the  line  of 
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beauty— calculated  to  overset  it^  perhaps;  bat 
did  you  ever  see  such  a  glorious  brow  ? 

"  Mountainous !" 

''  Such  expressive  eyes  ?" 

''  Volcanoes !" 

"  Psha  !— Such  grace !" 

^'  Harry/'  replied  the  young  nobleman^  smiling 
according  to  the  most  approved  Chesterfield 
principle^  removing  his  eye-glass^  and  looking  at 
his  friend  with  much  composure,  '^  you  had  better, 
I  thinks  marry  Lady  Frances  yourself." 

"  You  are  a  strange  being,  my  good  lord/'  re- 
plied his  friend^  after  a  pause.  ''  I  would  wager  a 
good  round  sum^  that>  notwithstanding  your  rank^ 
fortune^  and  personal  advantages^  you  will  die— ■ 
or^  at  all  events,  not  marry  until  you  are — a  veri- 
table old  bachelor.  I  pray  thee^  tell  me  what  do 
you  require  ? — A  Venus  ? — ^A  Diana  ? — ^A  Juno  ? 
—A— a—" 
*'  Simply^  a  woman,  my  dear  fellow ;    not^ 
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indeed^  one  of  those  beings  arrayed  in  drapery, 
whom  you  see  moving  along  our  streets^  with 
Chinese  features^  smoke-dried  skins^  and  limbs 
that  might  rival  those  of  a  Hercules ;  nor  yet  one 
of  your  be-scented^  spider- waisted  priminies^  who 
lisp  and  amble — assume  a  delicacy  which  they 
never  felt>  and  grace  which  they  never  possessed. 
My  ideas  of  woman's  perfections — of  the  per- 
fections^ in  fact,  which  I  desire,  and— I  may 
say" — (Lord  Charles  Villiers  was  certainly  a 
very  handsome  and  a  very  fashionable  man,  and 
yet  his  modesty,  I  suppose,  made  him  hesitate  in 
pronouncing  the  latter  word) — "  I  may — I  think 
i— say — deserve,^*  gaining  courage  as  he  pro- 
ceeded—" are  not  as  extravagant  as  those  required 
by  your  fevourite  Henri  Quatre.  He  insisted  on 
seven  perfections.  I  should  feel  blessed  if  the 
lady  of  my  love  were  possessed  of  six.** 

*•  Moderate  and  modest,"  observed  his  friend, 
laughing ;  *'  1  pray  you  tell  me  what  they  are  ?" 
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''  Noble  birth,  beauty,  prudence,  wit,  gentle- 
ness, and  fidelity."  Mr.  Henry  Beauclerc  drew 
forth  his  tablets,  and,  on  the  comer  of  the  curi- 
ously wrought  memorials,  engraved  the  qualities 
Lord  Charles  had  enumerated,  not  with  fragile 
lead,  but  with  the  sharp  point  of  his  pen-knife « 
"  Shall  I  add,"  he  inquired,  "  that  these  requi- 
sites are  indispensable  ?  " 

•''  Most  undoubtedly,"  replied  his  lordship. 

"  Adieu,  then,  Charles — ^Lady  Frances's  car- 
riage is  returning;  and,  as  you  declare  fairly  off,  I 
tell  you  that  I  will  try  to  make  an  impression  on 
her  gentle  heart :  you  certainly  were  first  in  the 
field,  but  as  you  are  insensible  to  such  merit,  I 
cannot  think  you  either  deserve  to  win  or  wear  it. 
— ^Adieu  !  au  revoir!"  And,  with  a  deeper  and 
more  prolonged  salute  than  the  present  courtesies 
of  life  are  supposed  to  require,  the  two  young 
fashionables  separated— one  lounging  listlessly 
towards  the  then  narrow  and  old-fashioned  gate 
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^ich    led   from    Hyde    Park  into  PiccadillT, 

trolling  snatches  of  the  last  cavatinay  which  the 

tinging  of  a  Mara  or  a  Biilington  had  rendered 

fiishionable;  the  other  proceeding,  with  the  firm 

and  animated  step  that  tells  plainly  of  a  fixed 

purpose^  to  meet  the  respectable  family  carriage, 

graced    by  the  really  diarming    Frances^  only 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Heaptown. 

•  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

To  look  forward  for  a  period  of  ^re  and  twenty 
years,  blanches  many  a  fair  dieek^  and  excites  the 
glow  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  in  those  of  vigorous 
and  determined  character;  while  the  beauty  trembles 
£oir  her  empire — the  statesman  for  his  place — the 
monarch  even  for  his  throne — ^those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain,  regard 
the  future  as  an  undefinable  something  pregnant 
with  light  and  life;  to  such,  diamond-like  are 
the  sands  that  sparkle  in  the  hour-glass  of  Time. 
vhHe  the  withered  hand  which  holds  the  mystic 
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vessel  IS  unheeded  or   unseen.     So    be  it-^so, 

doubtless^  it  is  best.     One  of  the  choicest  bless* 

ings  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on  the  creature^  is  a 

hopeful  spirit ! 

***** 

Five-and-twenty  summers  had  passed  over  the 
brow  of  Lord  Charles  Villiers  since  Sir  Harry 
Beauderc  noted  on  his  tablets^  the  six  indispen- 
sable qualities  the  young  nobleman  would  require 
in  his  wife.  The  lord  still  remained  an  unmar- 
ried^ and  an  admired  man^  seeking  to  find  some 
lady  worthy  his  affections.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  young  creatures^  just  come  out^  on  whose 
cheek  the  blush  of  innocence  and  modesty  still 
glowed^  and  whose  untutored  eyes  prated  most 
earnestly  oi  what  passed  in  the  sacred  citadel^ 
called  heart-^such  creatures^  I  say,  did  discover, 
to  the  sad  annoyance  of  their  speculating  mothers, 
and  sensible— (Heaven  bless  the  word !) — sensible 
chaperons,  that  Lord  Charles's  once  beautiful  hsit 
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'Tas  now  indebted  to  *'  the  Tyrian  dye*'  for  its 
gloss  and  hue ;  and  that,  moreover^  a  most  inge- 
nious scalp  mixed  its  artificial  ringlets  with  his 
onee  exquisite  curls^  that  the  belles  (whom  a  few 
years  had  rendered  staid  mammas^  and  even  grand 
— I  cannot  finish  the  horrid  word)  used  to  call, 
in  playful  poetry,  "  Cupid's  bowstrings."  Then 
his  figure  had  grown  rotund ;  he  sat  long  after 
dinner,  prided  himself  upon  securing  a  cook  fully 
equal  to  Ude— (I  write  it  with  all  possible  re- 
spect)—equal  to  Eustache  Ude  in  his  best  days ; 
descanted  upon  the  superiority  of  pheasant  dressed 
en  galantine,  to  that  served  in  aspic  jelly;  and 
gained  immortal  honour  at  a  committee  of  taste, 
by  adding  a  most  piquant  and  delightful  ingre- 
dient to  Mr.  Dolby *s  "  Sauce  d  VAurore"  These 
gastronomical  propensities  are  sure  symptoms  of 
increasing  years  and  changing  constitution;  but 
there  were  characteristics  of  *'  old  boyishness*' 
about  Lord  Charles,  which  noted  him  as  a  delight- 
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ful  gentleman  ''  of  a  certain  age."  A  rich  silk 
handkerchief  was  always  carefully  folded^  and 
placed  within  the  bosom  of  his  exquisitely  made 
^tultz,  ready  to  wrap  round  his  throat  when  he 
quitted  the  delightful  crush  room  of  the  delight- 
ful Opera^  to  ascend  his  carriage;  then  an  occa- 
sional twinge  reminded  him  of  the  existence  of 
gout — a  most  unpleasant  reminiscence  in  the  galo- 
pade,  which  he  was  hardy — I  had  almost  said^oo/- 
hardy— enough  to  attempt.  Had  he  not  been  so  per- 
fectly well-bred^  he  would  have  been  considered 
couchy  and  testy ;  the  excellent  discipline  of  the 
old  school  fortunately  preserved  him  from  those 
bachelor-like  crimes,  at  all  events  in  ladies'  society; 
and  whatever  spleen  he  had,  he  wisely  only  vented 
on  those  who  could  not  return  it;  namely,  his  poor 
relations,  his  servants,  and  occasionally,  but  not 
often  (for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Preventing  Cruelty  to  Animals,)  on  his  dogs  and 
horses.     However,  his  figure  was  as  erect,  if  not 
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as  graceful  as  ever ;  and  many  a  fair  lady  sighed 
at  the  bare  idea  of  his  enduring  to  the  end  in 
single  misery. 

Sir  Harry  Beauclerc  never  visited  London 
except  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament;  and  it  was 
universally  allowed  that  he  discharged  his  duties 
as  M.  P.  for  his  native  county  with  zeal  and  inde- 
pendence. Wonderful  to  say,  he  neither  ratted 
nor  sneaked ;  and  yet  Whigs,  Tories,  and  Radi- 
cals, treated  him  with  deference  and  respect.  He 
had  long  been  the  husband  of  her,  who,  when 
our  sketch  was  commenced,  was  known  as  Lady 
Frances  Hazlitt ;  and  it  would  be  rare  to  behold 
a  more  charming  assembly  of  handsome  and  happy 
faces  than  their  fire-side  circle  presented  at  the 
celebration  of  merry  Christmas.  The  younger 
portion  of  this  family  were  noisily  and  busily 
occupied  at  a  game  of  forfeits,  while  those  who 
considered  themselves  the  elders  of  the  juvenile 
set,  sate  gravely  discussing  matters  of  domestic  far 
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public  interest  with  their  parents^  when  a  thun- 
dering peal  at  the  portal  announced  the  arrival  of 
some  benighted  visiter.  I  am  not  about  to  intro- 
duce a  hero  of  romance  at  such  an  unseemly  hour 
•—only  our  old  acquaintance  Lord  Charles^  who 
claimed  the  hospitality  of  his  friend  as  protection 
against  an  impending  snow-storm.  When  the 
family  had  retired  for  the  nighty  a  bottle  of  royal 
Burgundy  was  placed  on  the  table  as  the  sleeping 
cup  of  the  host  and  his  guest;  old  times  were 
reverted  to;  and  Sir  Harry  fetncied  that  there 
was  more  design  than  accident  in  the  visit  with 
which  he  had  been  honoured.  This  feeling  was 
confirmed  by  Lord  Charles  drawing  his  chair,  in 
a  confidential  manner,  towards  his  friend,  and 
observing  that  ^'  he  was  a  lucky  and  a  happy 
fellow  to  be  blessed  with  so  lovely  a  family  and  so 
amiable  and  domestic  a  companion."  Sir  Harry 
smiled,  and  only  replied  that  he  toas  happy ;  and 
he  hoped  his  friend  would  not  quietly  sink  into 
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the  grave  without  selecting  some  partner,  whose 
smiles  would  gild  the  evening  of  his  days^  &c.  &c. 
A  fine  sentimental  speech  it  was^  but  ill-timed ; 
for  the  gallant  bachelor  suffered  it  to  proceed  little 
farther  than  *'  evenings "  when  he  exclaimed-— 
*^  Faith^  Sir  Harry^  jou  must  have  strange  ideas. 
Evening!  I  consider  myself  in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  existence ;  and  I  have  serious  ideas  of 
changing  my  condition — ^it  is  pleasant  to  settle 
before  one  falls  into  the  sere  and  withered  leaf. 
And  although^  as  I  said  before^  I  feel  myself  in 
the  very  vigour  of  life,  yet  it  is  time  to  determine. 
You  are  considerably  my  senior — - — " 

**  Only  a  few  months,  my  dear  friend ;  my 
birthday  in  May,  yours  in  the  January  of  the 
next  year." 

*'  Indeed !  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth  (it  is, 
however,  a  profound  secret,  and  I  rely  on  your 
friendship),  I  am  really  a  married  man ! — There, 
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I  knew  I  should  surprise  you.    I  shall  surprise 
every  body." 

"  Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear 
lord,  and  doubt  not  your  choice  is  fixed  upon  one 
who  will  secure  your  happiness.  I  am  sure  Lady 
Frances  will  be  delighted  at  an  introduction. 
Your  pardon  one  moment,  while  I  relate  a  most 
extraordinary  coincidence.  Do  you  remember  my 
noting  down  the  six  perfections  which  you 
required  the  lady  of  your  choice  to  possess  ?  -^ 
perhaps  you  recollect  it  was  some  five  and-^but 
no  matter— well,  the  tablets  upon  which  I  wrote 
this  morning,— only  this  very  morning,  I  was 
looking  over  a  box'  of  papers,  and,  behold !  there 
they  were— and  do  you  know  (how  very  odd,  was 
it  not  ?)  I  put  them  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,'' 
continued  the  worthy  baronet,  at  the  same  moment 
drawing  them  forth, — "  intending  to  show  them 
to  my  eldest  son— for  there's  a  great  deal— I 
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assure  you  I  speak  in  perfect  sincerity — a  great 
deal — ^my  dear  lord^  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  look 
ill?" 

To  confess  the  truths  Lord  Charles  appeared 
marvellously  annoyed :  he  fidgetted  on  his  chair ; 
the  colour  heightened  on  his  cheek ;  and  he  finally 
thrust  the  poker  into  the  fire  with  terrific  violence. 
''Never  mind  the  tahlets^  my  good  friend/' 
said  he  at  last;  ''men  change  their  tastes  and 
opinions  as  they  advance  in  life :  I  was  a  mere 
boy  then^  you  know^  full  of  romance.*' 

"  Your  pardon^  my  lord ;  less  of  romance  than 
most  young  men,"  replied  the  persevering  and 
tactless  baronet,  who  was,  moreover,  gifted  with 
a  provokingly  good  memory,  "  decidedly  less  of 
romance  than  most  young  men;  and  not  such  a 
boy  either.  Here  are  the  precious  meoientos. 
First  on  the  list  stands  '  noble  birth  ;'  righti 
right,  my  dear  lord,  nothing  like  it — that  {ejitrt 
nous)  is  Lady  Frances's  weak  point,  I  confess 
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she  really  carries  it  too  far,  for  she  will  have  it 
that  not  even  a  royal  alliance  could  purify  a 
citizen." 

Lord  Charles  Villiers  looked  particularly  dig- 
nified as  he  interrupted  his  zealous  friend.  "  It 
is  rather  unfortunate/'  he  observed  gravely,  ''that 
I  should  have  chosen  you  as  my  confidant  on  this 
occasion  ;  the  fact  is^  that  knowing  how  devilish 
proud  all  my  connections  are,  and  my  Mary— 
what  a  sweet  name  Mary  is ! — you  remember 
Byron's  beautiful  lines, 

I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary 

—my  Mary's  father  was  only  a  merchant — ^a— ^ 
citizen — a  very  worthy — ^^a  most  excellent  man-^ 
not  exactly  one  of  its — but  a  highly  respectable 
person,  I  assure  you ;  his  name  is  Scrpggins." 

'^  Powers  of  fashion !"  mentally  ejaculated  the 
baronet,  '*  will  it — can  it  be  believed — ^the  courted, 
the  exquisite  Lord  Charles  Villiers — '  the  glass  of 
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fashion^  and  the  mould  of  form' — the  star^  the  idol 
.  of  ton  and  taste — married,  positively  married  to 
Molly  Scroggins of  Bonliill  Row!" 

'^I  am  anxious^  I  dp  confess^  that  Lady  Frances 
should  receive  Lady  Charles  Villiers  here,*'  per- 
severed his  lordship^  after  a  very  long  pause ; 
''and  I  can  answer  for  it^  that  the  native  and 
untutored  manners  of  my  unsophisticated  bride 
would  gain  hourly  upon  her  affections." 

"  Of  course— of  course,  we  shall  be  most  happy 
to  receive  her  ladyship,'*  stammered  forth  the 
baronet;  *'and  doubtless  her  beauty"— glancing 
at  the  tablets — 

"  Pardon  me.  Sir  Harry,"  interrupted  the 
nobleman;  '^you  must  not  expect  what  in  our 
world  is  denominated  Beauty  ;-^^q  is  all  ani- 
mation— 

*  Happy  nature,  wild  andsimpV— 

rosy  and  laughing,  but  not  a  beauty,  believe  me." 
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Again  the  astounded  baronet  pondered.  *'  What 
a  subject  for  Almack's  !  — the  rosy  (doubtless 
signifying  red-faced)^  laughing  (meaning  romp- 
ing) daughter  of  some  city  butterman^  thrust 
into  the  peerage  by  the  folly  of  a  man  who 
might  have  plucked  the  fairest^  noblest  flower 
in  the  land !" 

''At  all  events,"  he  said,  when  his  powers  of 
articulation  returned,  ''  your  lady  is  endowed  with 
both  PRUDENGB  and  wit,  and  nothing  so  likely  to 
create  a  sensation  in  the  beau  monde  as  such  a 
combination/' 

**  Oh,  yes — -prudence  I  dare  say  she  mill  have ; 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  a  girl  of  seventeen; 
and  as  to  wit,  between  you  and  me,  it  is  a  deuced 
dangerous  and  troublesome  weapon,  when  wielded 
by  a  woman." 

'  A  flirt  and  a  fool,  I  suspect,"  again  fancied 
Sir  Harry,  ''in  addition  to  her  other  qualiflca« 
tions." 


^^'^TlB^I^^^ 


,r--^-^^" 
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''Okntlbness  and  fidelity^*'  he  ejaculated^ 
fixing  his  eyes  oa  the  unfortunate  tablets^  while 
Lord  Charles^  evidently  determined  no  longer  to 
endure  the  baronet's  untimely  reference  to  the 
detestable  memorials,  snatched  them  (it  is  per- 
fectly astonishing  what  rude  acts  polite  persons 
will  sometimes  perform)  from  the  hand  of  his 
friend^  and  flung  them  into  the  fire. 

'' Heavens  and  earth,  sir!  what  do  you  mean 
by  such  conduct  ?*'  said  Sir  Harry,  at  the  same 
time  snatching  them  from  the  flames.  '^  These 
ivory  slates  are  dear  to  me  as  existence.  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  such  conduct  very  ungenerous, 
ungentlemanly/'  &c.  &c.  One  angry  word  pro- 
duced another ;  and  much  was  said  which  it 
would  iU  befit  me  to  repeat.  The  next  morning, 
even  before  the  dawn  of  day.  Lord  Charles  Villiers 
had  quitted  Beauclerc  Hall,  without  bidding  a 

single  fEurewell  either  to  its  lady  or  its  master. 

*  *  * 
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*'  There  V*  exclaimed  the  baronet^  placing  the 
fashionable  '^  Post"  in  Lady  Franceses  hand  at 
the  breakfast  table  one  morning,  about  three 
months  after  the  above  scene  had  taken  place; 
''I  knew  how  it  would  be;  a  pretty  fool  that 
noble  friend  of  mine^  Lord  Charles  VillierSj  has 
made  of  himself.  I  never  knew  one  of  these 
absurdly  particular  men  who  did  not  take  tne 
crooked  stick  at  last.  By  Jove,  sir/'  (to  his  son) 
^  you  shall  marry  before  you  are  five-and-twenty, 
or  you  shall  be  disinherited !  The  youthful  mind 
is  ever  pliable ;  and  the  early  wed  grow  into  each 
other's  habits^  feelings^  and  affections.  An  old 
bachelor  is  sure  either  to  make  a  fool  of  himself, 
or  be  made  a  fool  of.  You  see  his  lordship*s  wife 
has  publicly  shown  that  she  certainly  did  not 
possess  the  last  of  his  requisites — fidelity — by 
eloping  with  her  footman.  I  will  journey  up  to 
town  on  purpose  to  invite  Lord  Charles  here,  and 
make  up  matters ;  he  will  be  glad  to  escape  frcrni 
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the  desagrimen*  of  exposure  jost  now,  as  he  is 
doubtless  made  a  lion  of,  for  the  benefit — as  Sif 
Peter  Teazle  has  it— of  all  old  bachelors." 
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THE   GERMAN    GIBBET. 

Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kiudn^ss  freeze8.-^RicH4]iD  IIL 


It  was  evening,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  when  the  warmth  of  the  mid^day  sun 
reminds  us  of  the  summer  just  gone,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  plainly  assures  us  that 
winter  is  fast  approaching — that  I  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards  on  horseback,  fortified  by  a 
strong  great  coat  against  the  weather  without^ 
and  refreshed  with  a  glass  of  eau-de-vie^  that  I 
might  feel  equally  secure  within.  My  road  lay 
for  some  time  along  an  extensive  plain^  at  the 
extremity    of  which   there    rose  a   small    and 
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thickly  overspreadinff  w^od,  which  thd  t(A^ 
skirted  for  some  distance  t  tod^  on  a  slignt 
eminence^  at  an  angle  where  the  last  fays  of 
the  setting  sun  threw  their  gleam  across  the 
path^  were  suspended  the  remains  of  a  male- 
factor in  chains.  They  had  heen  hanging  there 
at  least  ten  years;  the  whole  of  the  flesh  was 
consumed ;  and  here  and  there,  where  the 
coarse  dark  cloth  in  which  the  figure  had  been 
wrapped  had  decayed^  the  bones^  bleached  by 
the  weather^  protruded. 

I  confess  I  am  rather  superstitious,  and  cer- 
tainly did  push  on,  in  order  that/ if  possible,  I 
might  pass  the  place  before  the  S'ln  should 
have  set;  to  accomplish  which,  I  put  .ny  horse 
upon  a  hst  trot,  which  I  afterwards  increased 
to  a  hand  gallop.  The  sun,  however,  had  set, 
and  the  twilight  was  fast  changing  into  dark- 
ness as  I  rode  up.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
^n  the  spot,  tor  the  figure  swung  slowly  back- 
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trards  and  forwards^  accompanied  bj  the  low 
harsh  creaking  of  the  irons^  as  it  moved  to  the 
breeze. 

What  with  exertion^  and  I  may  add  fear^  or 
something  very  like  it^  the  perspiration  fell  in 
large  drops  from  m  j  forehead^  and  nearly  blinded 
me ;  so  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  imagining 
that  the  white  bony  arm  (hand  it  had  none)  of 
the  figure,  relieved  against  the  dark  wood  be- 
hind^ was  beckoning  to  me^  as  it  waved  in  the 
wind.  On  passing  it^  I  put  my  horse  to  full 
speedy  and  did  not  once  check  his  pace^  or  look 
around,  until  I  had  left  the  German  Gibbet  (for 
so  it  was  called)  a  good  mile  behind. 

It  was  now  a  fine^  dear,  moonlight  nighty  and 
I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
horses'  feet  at  a  little  distance  behind^  and  about 
the  same  time  b^an  to  feel  myself  unusually 
cold.  I  buttoned  up  my  coat,  but  that  did  not 
make  mudi  difference ;  I  took  a  lani;e  comforter 
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from  my  pockety  and  put  it  round  my  neck.  I 
felt  still  colder ;  and  urging  my  horse  forward^ 
I  hoped  that  exercise  would  warm  me ;  but  no. 
I  was  still  cold.  However  fast  I  galloped^  I 
ttill  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  behind,  at 
apparently  just  the  same  distance;  and  though 
*  looked  around  several  times^  I  could  not  see 
a  living  soul !  the  sound  got  faster  and  faster^ 
nearer  and  nearer^  till  at  last  a  small  grey  pony 
trotted  up,  on  which  sat  a  tall,  thin,  melancholy 
looking  man^  with  a  long  pointed  nose,  and 
dull  heavy  eyelids,  which  hung  so  low  that  at 
first  he  appeared  to  be  asleep.  His  countenance, 
which  was  extremely  pale  and  cadaverous,  was 
overshadowed  by  a  quantity  of  long  thin  white 
hair,  which  hung  down  to  his  shoulders.  He 
Was  dressed  in  a  thin  white  jacket,  which 
he  wore  open^  white  fustian  trousers,  a  white 
hat,  his  shirt  collar  open,  and  no  cravat  round 
his  neck! 
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We  rode  for  some  time  side  by  side^  the 
stranger  never  once  turning  rounds  or  lifting 
up  his  eyes  to  look  at  me ;  I  could  not  help  re- 
garding him  attentively^  until  my  eyes  ached 
with  the  cold.  I  was  obliged  every  now  and 
then  to  let  go  the  reins  to  blow  my  fingers, 
which  I  thought  would  drop  olF;  and  on  touch- 
ing my  horse^  I  found  he  was  as  cold  as  myself ! 
Yet  the  stranger  looked  not  the  least  affected 
by  it^  for  his  cloak  remained  strapped  to  the 
saddle  behind  him,  and,  indeed,  his  jacket  was 
flying  open,  and  his  shirt-collar  unbuttoned  as 
before. 

This  looked  very  strange ! — there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  him :  so  I  resolved  to 
be  quit  of  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the 
faster  I  rode,  the  faster  rode  he :  and  though 
my  horse  appeared  as  powerful  again  as  the  one 
on  which  he  was  riding,  yet  I  found  that  when 
it  came  to  the  push,  his  pony  could  have  passed 
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me  easily.  But  that  was  not  Lis  intention; 
for,  when  I  slackened  my  pace^  he  slackened, — 
and  on  my  pulling  up,  he  pulled  up  also:  still 
he  never  looked  at  me,  and  there  we  remained 
side  by  side,  and  I  nearly  frozen  to  death  with 
the  cold. 

Every  thing  around  us  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  I  felt  this  silence  becoming  quite  appalling ; 
at  length,  I  exclaimed,  "  Sir !  you  seem  deter- 
mined we  shall  not  part  company,  however  it 
may  be  the  wish  of  one  of  us."  The  stranger, 
after  making  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head, 
expressed,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  his 
sorrow  that  it  should  be  thought  he  had  in- 
truded himself  upon  me,  and  his  earnest  desire 
that  we  might  proceed  together  (seeing  that 
our  course  was  the  same)  on  better  terms.  This 
was  said  with  so  much  politeness,  that  I  really 
could  not  refuse ;  being,  moreover,  convinced 
that  if  I  had,  it  was  totally  out  of  my  power 
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to  enforce  my  refusal ;   so  we  trotted  on  to- 
getLer. 

The  stranger  immediately  began  talking  most 
fluently^  but  continually  shifted  the  subject* 
and  at  length  coming  to  a  full  stop^  he  suddenly 
asked  me  what  was  my  opinion  of  all  this  ? 
I,  who  had  been  dreadfully  afflicted  by  the 
cold^  so  as  to  have  been  disabled  from  giving 
any  attention^  felt  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  say : 
— at  lengthy  as  well  as  I  was  able  (for  my 
teeth  chattered  so  much  that  I  could  scarcely 
speak  plain),  I  stammered  out^  ''whether  he 
did  not  think  it  was  very  cold  ?"  Immediately 
his  dull  eyes  lighted  up^  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get their  fiery  and  unnatural  lights  as^  turning 
suddenly  rounds  he  stared  me  full  in  the  face, 
saying,  in  the  most  joyous,  mild,  and  melo- 
dious tone  of  voice,  ''Perhaps  you  will  accept 
of  my  cloak?"  and  adding,  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, *'  he  was  sure  I  should  be  warm  enough 
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then/'  instantly  began  to  unstrap  it  from  be- 
hind him.     In  vain  I  declared  I  could  not  think 
of  accepting  it^  especially  as  he  was  more  thinly 
dad  than  myself:  he  began  to  inform  me^  with 
the  same  peculiar  expression,  '^that  he  never 
felt  cold" — and  that  he  would  be  most  happy 
if  I  would  do  him  the  honour  to  put  it  on.     I 
kept  refusing,  and  he  persisting,  till  at  last  he 
became  so  importunate^  that  I  rudely  pushed  it 
from  me^  saying,  *'  that  I  would  not  accept  of 
it."    O !  if  you  could  have  seen  the  change  in 
his   manner  and    appearance  ! — instead  of  the 
mild,  placid  look  he  had   hitherto  wom^    his 
frice  was  contracted  by  the  strongest  feelings  of 
rage  and  disappointment;    his  eyes  flashed  Are 
frxmi  under  his  heavy  knit  brows;   his  mouth 
was  curled  with  a  kind  of   ''sardonic"  grin; 
gnd,  hastily  adjusting  the  cloak  about  him,  he 
said  with  the  most  sinister  expression,  ''  Perhaps 
I  would  do    him  the  honour  another  time?" 
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Then  dashing  the  spurs  into  his  beast^  he  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

I  felt  much  relieved  by  his  departure*.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone^  than  I  got  by  diegrees 
warmer  and  warmer ;  even  my  horse  appeared 
to  feel  a  difference^  for  he  pranced  and  neighed^ 
as  if  freed  from  some  restraint^  and  in  a  very 
little  time  was  as  warm  as  myself. 

I  began  to  think  there  was  something — there 
was  really  something — horridly  unnatural  about 
the  stranger: — ^his  hollow  voice,  pale  complex- 
ion^ and  heavy  eye^ — above  all^  the  strange 
coldness  that  came  over  me!  I  felt  rejoiced 
&at  I  was  thus  rid  of  him;  and  that  I  had 
not  accepted  his  offer  of  the  cloak  (as  then,  in 
all  probability^  we  should  not  have  parted  so 
soon)  ;  and  now^  so  little  did  I  need  it^  that  I 
was  compelled  to  unbutton  my  coat^  and  take 
my  thick  lambs'  wool  comforter  from  my  neck. 

Who  could  the  stranger  be  ? 
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I  remembered  to  have  heard  that  the  6er- 
man  who  was  hung  in  chains,  and  whose  gibbet 
I  had .  pa^sedj  had  suffered  the.  sentence  of  the 
law  for  having  burnt   a  house^  and  murdered 
in  the  most  cruel  and  shocking  manner^  a  per- 
son whom  he  strangled  with  his  doak.     Now^ 
it  was  also  currently  reported^   (but  only  be- 
lieved by  the  idle  and  superstitious^)  that  this 
man  did  not  then  die ; — ^for  it  was  said,  that 
the  devils  to  whom  after  his   condemnation  he 
had  sold  himself^  hadj  while  he  was  suspended, 
in    some  way   or   other    supported   him ;    and . 
had  afterwards  fed  him  on  the   gibbet  in  the 
form  of  a  raven^  until  the  fastenings  decayed^ 
so  that  he  could  release  himself^  when  he  sub- 
stituted the  body  of  a  person  whom  he  niur« 
dered  for  the  purpose ! 

There  were  many  persons  now  alive  who  had 
sworn  to  having  seen  the  raven  there,  moni-> 
ing,   noon^    and  nighty  and  to  have   heard  its 
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croaking  even  at  xnidni^t.  Many  accounted 
for  this^  by  saying  it  came  liere  to  feed  on 
the  body;  but  one  of  the  villagers^  who  was 
known  to  be  a  stout  fellow^  having  occasion 
to  go  by  the  gibbet  one  twilight^  declared  that 
he  heard  the  man  talking  with  the  raven/ but 
in  a  language  he  did  not  understand ;  hat  at 
first  he  supposed  he  was  deceived  by  his  own 
£uicy,  or  the  creaking  of  the  iron  fastenings, 
but  on  approaching  nearer^  he  distinctly  saw 
the  eyes  of  the  man  looking  intently  at  him; 
and  he  venly  believed^  had  he  stopped^  he 
would  have  spoken  to  him^  but  that  he  was  so 
alarmed  he  took  to  his  heels^  and  never  once 
looked  behind  or  stopped  to  take  breath,  until 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  plain^  a  distance 
of  above  five  miles.  And  it  was  further  said, 
the  German,  when  released  from  the  gibbet,  was 
obliged,  in  fulfilment  of  his  vow,  to  do  the 
devil's  will  on  earth— that  he  was  most  dread- 
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fully  pale>  owing  to  the  blood  never  having  flowed 
into  his  facQ  si^ee  his  strangulation^  for  the  devil^ 
it  is  said^  had  only  jast  kept  his  word ;  that  the 
German^  as  he  was  called^  had  since  often  been 
seen  riding  up  and  down  the  road^  and  that  he 
entered  very  freely  into  conversation,  and  endea- 
voured to  entrap  the  unwary  to  put  them  into 
the  power  of  his  master. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  this  was  the  German  ? 
Tut !  an  idle  thought ;  and  yet  I  remember 
there  was  something  foreign  in  his  accent; — 
then  the  paleness  of  his  face, — the  strange  cir- 
cumstances that  accompanied  his  presence, — the 
pressing  and  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he 
offered  his  cloak,  which  might  have  been  some 
device  to  get  me  within  his  power, — the  extreme 
cold  with  which  I  was  afflicted, — the  ominous 
beckoning,  too,  of  the  figure  on  the  gibbet;— 
each  circumstance  came  forcibly  before  me ; 
and  were  he  the  German  or  not,  I  more  than 
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ever  rejoiced  that  I  had  thus  easily  got  rid  of 
him. 

I  now  rode  hriskly  on  to  a  small  inn^  that 
was  situated  ahout  half-way  between  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  my  journey^  and  arrived 
there  about  half-past  eight  o'clock.  On  alighting, 
the  host^  a  fat  jolly  fellow,  with  a  perpetual  smile 
on  his  face,  came  out  and  welcomed  me.  "  Show 
me  into  a  private  room,"  said  I,  '^  and  bring  me 
some  refreshment;"  the  landlord  replied  he  was 
very  sorry  his  only  room  was  at  present  occupied 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  there  about  ten 
minutes,  but  he  was  sure  he  would  have  no 
objection  to  my  company.  He  departed  to  obtain 
his  permission,  and  returned  with  the  gentle- 
man's compliments,  and  that  he  would  be  most 
happy  in  my  company :  so  I  followed  mine  host 
to  the  room ;  but  what  was  my  confusion  when, 
on  opening  the  door>  I  discovered,  seated,  the 
mysterious  stranger,  whose  presence  had  before 
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oaused  me  such  annoyance !  A  sort  of  chillness 
instantly  came  over  me,  and  I  would  have 
retired^  when  the  stranger  got  up^  and  bowing 
politely^  said^  '^he  was  exceedingly  happy  to 
accede  to  my  request  of  allowing  me  to  occupy 
the  same  room/'  and  at  the  same  time  handed 
me  a  chair.  It  was  impossible  for  me  now  to 
refase;  so^  thanking  him  for  his  oifer^  I  seated 
myself^  and^  as  I  before  said^  being  rather  chilly, 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  a  fire? 
I  immediately  perceived  a  strong  alteration  in 
his  features,  but  it  was  only  momentary;  he 
instantly  recovered  himself,  and  said,  ''  that,  for 
his  part,  his  cloak,  pointing  to  one  which  hung 
on  the  back  of  his  chair,  was  quite  enough  for 
him,  however  cold  the  weather  might  be ;"  and 
added,  ''  if  I  would  but  put  it  on  for  one  moment, 
he  was  sure  I  should  be  warm  enough  then." 
I  had  a  sort  of  instijictive  dread  of  this  cloak, 
and  I  determined  not  to  put  it  on ;  so  starting 

VOL.  I. 
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up,  I  rang  the  bell^  iand  on  the  landAord's  enter* 
ing,  asked  his  permission  to  have  a  fire.  The 
stranger  bowed  his  head^  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  wull^  remained  quite  silent.  The  landlord^ 
I  observed,  rubbed  his  hands  as  he  went  out, 
saying,  this  was  one  of  the  coldest  nights  he 
had  felt  this  year. 

While  they  were  about  preparing  to  light  the 
fire,  the  stranger  sat  quite  silent;  for  my  part 
I  got  colder  and  colder;  a  soft  of  melancholy 
chillness  seemed  to  pervade  the  place ;  the  large 
clock  that  was  in  the  room  had  stopped^  from 
some  cause  or  other^  about  ten  minutes  before  I 
arrived ;  and  on  the  maid  coming  in^  though 
before^  a  merry^  cheerful -looking  damsel,  she 
presently  became  as  melancholy  and  as  grave  as 
either  of  ur,  especially  as,  after  numerous 
attempts,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  her  iuabi- 
lity  to  light  the  fire.  It  was  now  very  cold,  so 
the  landlady  came  and  did  her  best  endeavoors 
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to  light  a  fire^  but  in  vain;  afterwards  the 
landlord,  boots,  hostler,  and  the  cook,  who  never 
having  been  out  of  a  perspiration  for  the  last 
tea  years  of  her  life,  was  nearly  killed  by  the 
sudden  effect  of  cold  she  experienced  on  coming 
into  the  room:  last  of  all  I  mvself  tried,  but 
unsuccessfully.  They  all  looked  surprised,  and 
the  landlord  observed  it  was  very  strange — it 
was  not  so  cold,  he  was  sure,  any  where  else. 
The  stranger  all  tbcs  time  remained  as  quiet 
and  immoveable  as  before. 

I  now  desired  the  landlord  to  bring  in  tea. 
hoping  by  that  means  to  warm  myself.  When 
the  tea  things  were  brought,  the  stranger  drew 
a  chair  for  himself  to  the  table,  and  requested 
I  would  make  tea;  I  desired  the  maid  to  pour 
some  water  into  the  teapot,  from  a  kettle  which 
she  held  in  her  hand,  apparently  just  from  the 
fire :  however,  on  pouring  in  some  water,  no 
steam  arose;  far  from  it,  the  water  appeared 
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to  be  scarcely  warm.  I  questioned  her  what  she 
meant  by  it,  and  how  she  expected  I  could  make 
tea  with  cold  water  ?  she  declared  that  it  boiled 
when  it  left  the  kitchen  fire^  and  she  did  net 
know  how  it  could  get  cold  since.  I  then  told 
her  to  take  the  teapot  and  fill  it  from  the  large 
kettle^  which  she  assured  me  was  boiling  on  the 
kitchen  fire;  she  returned^  and  on  my  tilting 
it  up  to  pour  out  the  tea^  it  ran  gently  for  a  few 
moments^  and  then  congealed  into  a  long  icicle ! 
The  maid  looked  first  at  me  and  then  at  the 
stranger^  ana  then  went  quickly  out  of  the 
room. 

I  remained  some  time  sitting  intently  gazing 
on  the  stranger,  who  sat  with  his  dull  heavy 
eyes  still  intently  fixed  on  the  wall.  I  can 
scarcely  describe  what  I  felt — I  shook  sa  dread- 
fully both  with  fear  and  cold,  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  seat — my  teeth  chattered — my  knees 
shook — in  short,  I  began  to  fear  that  if  I  stayed 
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mny  longer^  I  should  be  £rosen  to  death.     At 
length  he   noticed  my  cmifusion^  and    starting 
up^  he  again  said,  '^  perhaps  I  would  accept  of 
his  doak."    Now  I  was  really  dying  with  cold, 
and  the  dpak  looked  so  warm  and  so  tempting, 
that  I  could  hot  help  eyeing  it  wistfully ;  this 
the  stranger  perceived^  and  opening  it,  showed 
the  lining,  which  was  of  the  finest  lambs'  wool^ 
looking  infinitely  warmer  as  well  as  softer  and 
more  comfortable  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  then,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  requested 
me  to  put  it  on,  adding,  in  his  own  expressive 
way,  he  was  sure  I  should  be  warm  enough  then, 
I  felt  myself  wavering  j  but,  summoning  up  my 
resolution,  I  determined  I  would  not  yields  so, 
quitting  him  abruptly,  I  ordered  my  horse,  and 
being  resolved,  once  and  for  ever,  to  rid  myself 
of  this  odious  stranger,  I  moutited  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  putting  spurs  to  his  side,  for  I 
Iheard  the  stranger  caaing  loudly,  for  his  horse^ 
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I  galloped  the  whole  of  the  way  home,  and  I 
can  safely  swear  that  nothing  whatever  passed 
me  on  the  road. 

Now^  said  I^  at  any  rate^  I  have  distanced 
him;  and  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  quickly 
opened  by  my  wife^  who  had  been  anxiously 
expecting  me.  After  our  usual  salutation^  she 
informed  me  I  should  meet  an  old  friend  up 
stairs,  who  had  been  waiting  my  arriral.  '*  With 
an  old  friend,  a  good  bottle  of  wine^  and  a  warm 
fire/'  said  I,  *'l  can  forget  erery  thing;**  and 
hastening  up  stairs^^it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  my  confusion-— before  me  was  seated 
the  identical  stranger,  with  the  mysterious  doak 
hanging  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  he 
sat!  He  rose  as  I  entered — rage  prevented  me 
from  uttering  a  word.  He  bowed  politely, 
saying,  '^  that  he  hoped  he  was  not  an  intruder ; 
but,  after  our  having  passed  some  hours  together 
on  our  journey,  he  thought  he  might  make  bold 
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to  beg  a  night's  lodgings  having  found  himself 
benighted  close  to  my  house."  I  was  so  thun- 
derstruck that  I  could  not  say  a  word  in  answer. 
My  wire  now  entered  the  room,  and  complained 
of  the  cold.  She  said  the  fire  had  gone  out  soon 
after  my  friend  arrived,  **and,  what  is  very 
strange/*'  added  she,  '^we  were  unable  to  light 
it  again.  I  have  been  to  order  a  bed  to  be  made 
for  your  friend — and  I  have  ordered  the  sheets  to 
be  aired^  as  the  night  is  rather  cold."— '' Oh ! " 
said  the  stranger,  ''you  need  not  mind  that — 
/  (dways  sleep  warm  enough  !  "  and  pointing  to 
his  cloak,  he  gave  a  most  expressive  but  sarcastic 
smile.  This  was  almost  too  much ;  yet  what 
could  I  do  ?  I  had  no  excuse  to  turn  him  out. 
Suppose  it  should  be  the  German?  —  tush! 
nonsense ! — ^but,  however  I  tried  to  rid  myself  of 
this  thought,  I  never  could  entirely  banish  it ; 
such  strong  hold  has  the  idea  of  supernatural 
interference  on  a  superstitious  mind.    I  resolved. 
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however,  in  mere  contradiction  to  my  opinion^ 
to  put  up  with  his  company  this  once; — and 
endeavouring  to  appear  as  unconcerned  as  pos- 
sible, I  made  suitable  acknowledgments  Iq  the 
best  way  I  could. 

After  a  painful  silence^  which  was  only  dis* 
turbed  by  the  chattering  of  our  teeth,  supper 
was  announced,  and  hastily  despatched,  for  every 
thing  was  cold.  Silence  again  ensued;  till  at 
length  I  caught  up  a  candle,  for  I  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  asked  the  stranger  if  I  should  show 
him  his  room ;  he  consented,  and  bowing  to  my 
wife,  took  his  cloak,  and  followed  me. 

When  we  came  to  his  room,  I  observed  th^ 
water  was  frozen  in  the  ewer ;  "  I  will  order 
the  servant,"  said  I,  "  to  bring  you  some  warm 
water  in  the  morning  to  shave  with."  He  replied, 
"  that  he  had  rather  I  would  not  givie  myself  so 
trouble  much  on  his  account,  for  that  he  could 
kther  his  face  with  snow !"    He  then  asked  m^ 
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if  I  slept  warm  ?  '*  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  I 
shall  not  do  so  to-night."  He  placed  his  cloak 
in  my  hand,  saying,  with  a  chuckle,  '^  I  had  only 
to  throw  it  over  me  and  my  wife,  and  he  was 
sure  we  should  he  warm  enough  Men/"— -I 
threw  down  the  cloak,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
room. 

I  joined  my  wife  down  stairs,  who,  on  my 
upbraiding  her  with  the  folly  of  inviting  a 
perfect  stranger  to  sleep  in  the  house,  told 
me  that  he  had  introduced  himself  as  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  wished  to  see  me  on  par^ 
ticular  business.  I  then  hinted  my  suspicions 
concerning  him,  and  that  I  thought  it  was 
through  him  we  were  thus  grievously  tormented 
by  the  cold. 

I  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep, — not  all  the 
blankets  in  the  world  could  ever  have  made  me^ 
warm.  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  not  go  and 
turn  the  stranger  out,  thus  late  as  it  was ;— but 
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I  might  be  mistaken^  after  all; — ^he  was  very 
gentlemanly^  and  behaved  throughout  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  so  that  I  could  have  no  excuse 
for  80  doing.  And  though  there  were  many 
strange  circumstances  attending  his  presence, 
still  they  might  be  accidental.  I  resolved,  at 
least,  to  wait  patiently  for  the  morning,  though 
I  ielt  as  if  I  was  exposed  to  the  air  on  a  cold 
winter's  night ;  but  I  was  doomed  again  to  be  dis-^^ 
tarbed.  I  had  locked  my  room  door  (my  constant 
custom  upon  going  to  bed),  when  about  one  o'clock, 
as  I  was  lying,  wide  awake, — the  stranger, — ^^tbe 
German,— the  fiend! — for  I  believe  he  was  all 
three, — entered  my  room  ! — ^how,  I  know  not, — 
I  heard  no  noise.  A  horrid  trembling  imme- 
diately came  over  me, — my  knees  knocked 
togc^ther, — my  teeth  chattered, — my  hair  stood 
on  end,  —  I  could  scarcely  draw  my  breath. 
What  could  be  his  purpose?  to  murder  me? — 
Qo^no,  1  see  it  all, — the  cloak, — the  mysterious 
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jdoak,  tlie  source  of  all  my  and  fears  apprehen* 
sions; — ^he  thinks  by  that  to  gain  his  purpose, 
and  fancying  I  am  asleep,  he  comes,  no  doubt,  to 
cast  that  upon  me,  and  thus  give  the  fiend,  his 
master,  in  some  way  or  other  a  power  over  me ! 
He  approached  the  bed  \ — my  tongue  dave  to 
the  roof  of  my  parched  mouth,  and  fear,  an  all- 
absorbing  fear,  had  nearly  choked  me.  He 
opened  the  cloak — another  moment — and  then— 
but  rage,  fear,  and  despair  gave  me  strength:— 
I  started  up ; — "  Villain ! "  said  I,  "  I  will  not 
tamely  bear  it:"  and  grappling  with  him,  I 
threw  the  cloak  from  me.  I  now  cared  not  what 
I  did  or  said.  "  Hence,"  roared  I,  "  and  seek 
the  fiend  you  serve!"  and  accidentally  in  the 
acnfiie  I  caught  hold  of  his  long  pointed  nose  ;— 
he  shrieked  aloud  with  rage  and  pain. — ''  Oh, 

oh  !  Mr.  T ,"  said  my  wife,  •*  what  are  you 

about  ?  "  I  received  a  heavy  fall : — immediately 
the  whole  was  gone.     I  assisted  my  wifie  into 
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bed :  for  it  aeema  that  I  had  loin  half  the  niglit 
with  the  clothes  completelf  off  me;  which,  aa 
often  as  she  had  endeavooied  to  replace,  I  had 
resisted,  aod  <m  her  persisting,  I  had  eventually 
■eized  her  by  the  nose,  and  we  both  tumbled 
out  of  bed  bother. 

1 
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THE  RED  MAN. 


It  was  at  the  hour  of  nine^  in  an  August  evening, 
that  a  solitary  horseman  arrived  at  the  Black 
Swan^  a  country  inn  about  nine  miles  from  the 
town  of  Leicester.  He  was  mounted  on  a  large 
fi^  charger,  as  black  as  jet,  and  had  behind  him 
a  portmanteau  attached  to  the  croup  of  his  saddle. 
A  black  travelling  cloak,  which  not  only  covered 
his  own  person,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  steed^ 
was  thrown  around  him.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  with  an  uncommonly  low 
crown.  His  legs  were  cased  in  top-boots,  to 
which  were  attached  spurs  of  an  extraordinary 
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length ;  and  in  Us  hands  he  carried  a  whip,  with 
a  thong  three  yards  long,  and  a  handle  which 
might  have  levelled  Goliah  himself. 

On  arriving  at  the  inn,  he  calmly  dismounted, 
and  called  upon  the  ostler  by  name. 

"Frank!"  said  he,   "take  my  horse  to  the 
stable ;  rub  him  down  thoroughly ;  and,  when  he 
is  well  cooled,  step  in  and  let  me  know."    And, 
taking  hold  of  his  portmanteau,  he  entered  the' 
kitchen,  followed  by  the  obsequious  landlord,  who 
had  come  out  a  minute  before,  on  hearing  of  his 
arrival.     There  were"^  •  several    persons    present, 
engaged  in  nearly  the  same  occupation.     At  one 
side  of  the  fire  sat  the  village  schoolmaster—a 
thin,  pale,  peak-nosed  little  man,  with  a  pow- 
dered periwig,  terminating  behind  in  a  long  queue, 
and  an  expression  of  self-conceit  strongly  depicted 
upon  his  countenance.      He  was  amusing  himself 
with  a  pipe,  from  which  he  threw  forth  volumes 
of  smoke  with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction.    Oppo- 
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site  to  Lim  sat  the  parson  of  the  parish-^a  fat^ 
bald-headed  personage^  dressed  in  a  rusty  suit  of 
blacky  and  having  his  shoes  adorned  with  immense 
silver  buckles.  Between  these  two  characters 
sat  the  exciseman^  with  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and 
a  tankard  in  the  other.  To  complete  the  group^ 
nothing  is  wanted  but  to  mention  the  landlady,  a 
plump,  rosy  dame  of  thirty-five,  who  was  seated 
by  the  schoolmaster's  side,  apparently  listening  to 
some  sage  remarks  which  that  little  gentleman 
was  throwing  out  for  her  edification. 

But  to  return  to  the  stranger.  No  sooner  had 
he  entered  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  landlord, 
than  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  directed  upon 
him.  His  hat  was  so  broad  in  the  brim,  his 
spurs  were  so  long,  his  stature  so  great,  and  his 
face  so  totally  hid  by  the  collar  of  his  immense 
Uack  cloak,  that  he  instantly  attracted  the 
attention  of  every  person  present.  His  voice, 
when  he  desired  the  master  of  the  house  to  Help 
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Lim  off  with  his  mantle,  wan  likewise  so  harsh 
that  they  all  heard  it  with  sudden  curiosity w 
Nor  did  this  abate  when  the  cloak  was  removed, 
and  his  hat  laid  aside.  A  tall^  athletic,  red- 
haired  man,  of  the  middle  age,  was  then  made 
manifest.  He  had  on  a  red  frock  coat,  a  red 
vest^  and  a  red  neckcloth ;  nay,  his  gloves  were 
ted !  What  was  more  extraordinary,  when  the 
overalls  which  covered  his  thighs  were  unbut- 
toned, it  was  discovered  that  his  small-clothes 
were  red  likewise. 

''  All  red  V*  ejaculated  the  parson,  almost 
involuntarily. 

''As  you  say,  the  gentleman  is  all  red?" 
added  the  schoolmaster,  with  his  characteristic 
flippancy.  He  was  checked  by  a  look  from  the 
landlady.  His  remark,  however,  caught  the 
stranger's  ear,  and  he  turned  round  upon  him 
with  a  penetrating  glance.  The  schoolmaster 
':ried  to  smoke  it  off  bravely.     It  would  not  do ; 
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he  felt  the  power  of  that  look,  and  was  reduced 
to  almost  immediate  silence. 

''  Now,  bring  me  your  boot-jack/'  said  the 
horseman. 

The  boot-jack  was  brought,  and  the  boots 
pulled  off.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  company, 
a  pair  of  red  stockings  were  brought  into  view. 
The  landlord  shrugged  his  shoulders,  the  excise- 
man did  the  same,  the  landlady  shook  her  head, 
the  parson  exclaimed,  ^'  All  red !"  as  before,  and 
the  schoolmaster  would  have  repeated  it,  but  he 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  his  rebuke. 

^'  Faith,  this  is  odd !"  observed  the  host. 

*>'  Rather  odd,"  said  the  stranger,  seating 
himself  between  the  parson  and  the  exciseman. 
The  landlord  was  confounded,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  the  matter. 

^*  After  sitting  for  a  few  moments,  the  new- 
comer requested  the  host  to  hand  him  a  nightcap, 
which  he  would  find  in  his  hat      He  did  so :  it 
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was  a  red  wanted  one ;  and  he  put  it  upon  hift 
head. 

Here  the  exciseman  broke  silenoe^byejacnlatlng, 
''  Red  again !"  The  landlady  gave  him  an  admo- 
nitory knock  on  the  elbow ;  it  was  too  late.  The 
stranger  heard  his  remark^  and  regarded  him 
with  one  of  those  piercing  glances  for  which  his 
fiery  eye  seemed  so  remarkable. 

"  AH  red !"  murmured  the  parson  once  more. 

"  Yes,  Dr.  Poundtext,  the  gentleman,  as  you 
say,  is  all  red,"  re-echoed  the  schodimaster,  who 
by  this  time  had  recovered  his  self-possession. 
He  would  have  gone  on,  but  the  landlady  gave 
him  a  fresh  admonition^  by  trampling  upon  his 
toes ',  and  her  husband  winked  in  token  of  silence. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  exciseman,  the  warnings 
were  too  late. 

"Now,  landlord,"  said  the  stranger,  after  he 
had  been  seated  a  minute,  '^  may  I  trouble  you  to 
get  me  a  pipe  and  a  can  of  your  best  Burton  ? 
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But.  first  of  all^  Qpen  my  partmanteaa,  and  give 
me  out  my  sHppers/* 

The  host  did  as  he  was  desired^  and  produced  a 
pair  of  red  morocco  slippers.  Here  an  involun« 
tary  exclamation  broke  out  from  the  company. 
ft  began  with  the  parson,  and  was  taken  up  by 
the  -  schoolmaster,  the  exciseman^  the  landlady, 
and  the  landlord,  in  succession.  "  More  red  \" 
proceeded  from  every  lip^  with  difierent  degrees 
of  loudness.  The  landlord's  was  the  least  loud> 
the  schoolmaster's  the  loudest  of  all. 

'*  I  suppose,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger^ 
**  you  were  remarking  upon  my  slippers.* 

**  Eh — ^yes !  we  were  just  saying  that  they 
were  red/'  replied  the  schoolmaster. 

*^  And  pray^"  demanded  the  other,  as  ne  raised 
tne  pipe  to  his  mouth,  ^'  did  you  never  before  see 
flr  pair  of  red  slippers  ?* 

This  question  staggered  the  respondent :   he 
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said  nothing,  but  looked  to  the  parson  for  assist- 
ance. 

'^  Bat  you  are  all  red/'  observed  the  latter^ 
taking  a  full  draught  from  a  foaming  tankard 
which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

'^  And  you  are  all  black/'  said  the  other^  as  he 
withdrew  the  pipe  from  his  mouthy  and  emitted  a 
copious  puff'  of  tobacco  smoke.  '^  The  hat  that 
covers  your  numskull  is  blacks  your  beard  is 
blacky  your  coat  is  black,  your  vest  is  black; 
your  smallclothes,  your  stockingSj  your  shoes,  all 
are  black.  In  a  word,  Doctor  Poundtext,  you 
arc    ■ 

*'  What  am  I,  sir  ?"  $aid  the  parson,  bursting 
with  rage, 

"  Ay,  what  is  he,  sir  ?"  rejoined  the  school- 
master. 

^^  He  is  a  blackoooat/'  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
contemptuous  sn^r,  *^  and  you  are  a  peaagogue*" 
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This  sentence  was  followed  by  &  profound  calm. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  snj  of  the  company^ 
but  each  gaiied  upon  his  neighbour  in  silence.  In 
the  faces  of  the  parson  and  schoolmastet*  anger 
was  prindpally  depicted :  the  elciseman's  mouth 
was  turned  down  in  disdain^  the  landlady's  was 
curled  into  a  sarcastic  smile;  and  as  for  the 
landlord,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
astonishment,  anger,  or  feai,  most  predominated 
in  his  mind.  During  this  ominous  tranquillity, 
the  stranger  looked  on  unmoved,  drinking  and 
smoking  alternately  with  total  indifference.  The 
schoolmaster  would  have  said  something  had  he 
dared,  and  so  would  the  parson;  but  both  were 
yet  smarting  too  bitterly  under  their  rebuff  to 
hazard  another  observation. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mental  tumult,  the  little 
bandy-legged  ostler  made  his  appearance,  and 
announced  to  the  rider  that  his  horse  had  been 
rubbed  down  according  to  orders.    On  hearing 
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this>  the  Red  Man  got  up  from  his  seat,  and 
walked  out  to  the  stable.  His  departure  seemed 
to  act  as  a  sudden  relief  to  those  who  were  left 
behind.  Their  tongues,  which  his  presence  had 
bound  by  a  talismanic  influence,  were  loosened, 
and  a  storm  of  words  broke  forth,  proportioned  to 
the  fearful  calm  which  preceded  it. 

'^  Who  is  that  man  in  red  }"  said  the  parson, 
first  breaking  silence. 

Ay,  who  is  he  ?"  re-echoed  the  schoolmaster. 
He  is  a  bit  of  a  conjurer,  I  warrant/'  quoth 
tne  exciseman. 

*' I  should  not  wonder,"  said  the  landlord^  'Mf 

be  be  a  spy  firom  France." 

'^Or  a  travelling  packman,"  added  the  land- 
lady. 

^'  I  am  certain  he  is  no  better  than  he  should 
be,"  spake  the  parson  again. 

''That  is  clear/'  exclaimed  the  whole  of  the 
company,  beginning  with    the   pedagogue,   and 
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terminating  as  usual  with  the  host.  Here  was  a 
pause :  at  last  Doctor  Poundtext  resumed — "  I 
shall  question  him  tightly  when  he  returns ;  and 
if  his  answers  are  impertinent  or  unsatisfactory, 
something  must  be  done/' 

*'  Ay^  something  must  be  done,"  said  the  school- 
master. 

''  Whatever  you  do/'  said  the  landlady,  '*  let 
it  be  done  civilly.  I  should  not  like  to  anger 
him." 

''A  fig  for  his  anger!"  roared  her  husband, 
snapping  his  fingers ;  "  1  shall  give  him  the  back 
of  the  door  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  if  he 
so  much  as  chirps." 

"  Anger,  indeed !"  observed  the  exciseman ; 
"  leave  that  to  me  and  my  cudgel." 

"  To  you  and  your  cudgel  1"  said  the  stranger, 
who  at  this  moment  entered^  and  resumed  his 
place  at  the  fireside^  after  casting  a  look  of 
inefi^able  contempt  upon  the  exciseman.      The 
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latter  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word;  his  counte- 
nance fell,  and  his  sticky  which  he  was  brand- 
ishing a  moment  before^  dropped  between  his 
legs. 

There  was  another  pause  in  the  conversation. 
The  appearance  of  the  Red  Man  again  acted  like 
a  spell  on  the  voices  of  the  company.  Tlie 
parson  was  silent,  and  by  a  natural  consequence 
his  echo,  the  schoolmaster,  was  silent  also :  none 
of  the  others  felt  disposed  to  say  any  thing.  The 
meeting  was  like  an  assemblage  of  quakers. 
At  one  side  of  the  fire  sat  the  plump  parson, 
with  the  tankard  in  one  hand,  and  the  other 
placed  upon  his  forehead,  as  in  deep  meditation. 
At  the  opposite  side  sat  the  schoolmaster,  puffing 
vehemently  from  a  tobacco-pipe.  In  the  centre 
was  the  exciseman,  having  at  his  right  hand  the 
jolly  form  of  the  landlady,  and  at  his  left  the 
Man  in  Red ;  the  landlord  stood  at  some  distance 
behind.     For  a  time  the  whole,  with  the  fxcop- 
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tion  of  the  stranger^  were  engaged  in  anxious 
thought.  The  one  looked  to  the  other  with 
wondering  glances^  hut^  though  all  equally  wished 
to  speak,  no  one  liked  to  be  the  first  to  open  the 
conversation.  "  Who  can  this  man  be  ?"  "  What 
does  he  want  here  ?"  '*  Where  is  he  from,  and 
whither  is  he  bound  ?"  Such  were  the  inquiries 
which  occupied  every  mind.  Had  the  object  of 
their  curiosity  been  a  brown  man^  a  black  man> 
or  even  a  green  man,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  extraordinary;  and  he  might  have 
entered  the  inn  and  departed  from  it  as  unques- 
tioned as  before  he  came.  But  to  be  a  Red  Man ! 
There  was  in  this  something  so  startling^  that 
the  lookers-on  were  beside  themselves  with 
amazement.  The  first  to  break  this  strange 
silence  was  the  parson. 

'^  l^ir^"  said  he^  ^'  we  have  been  thinking  that 
you  are——" 

*'  That    I  am   a  conjurer^  a   French    spy^  a 
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travelling  packman>  or  something  of  the  sort," 
observed  the  stranger.  Dr.  Poundtext  started 
back  on  his  chair^  and  well  he  might ;  for  these 
words>  which  the  Man  in  Red  had  spoken^  were 
the  very  ones  he  himself  was  about  to  utter. 

» 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  resumed  he,  in  manifest 
perturbation.     "  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  My  name/'  replied  the  other,  '*  is  Reid." 

"  And  where,  in  heaven's  name,  were  vou 
born  ?"  demiinded  the  astonished  parson. 

"  I  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea." 
Doctor  Poundtezt  had  not  another  word  to  say. 
The  schoolmaster  was  equally  astounded,  and 
withdrew  the  pipe  from  his  mouth :  that  of  the 
exciseman  dropjped  to  the  ground :  '\he  landlord 
groaned  aloud,  and  his  spouse  held  up  her  hands 
in  mingled  astonishment  and  awe. 

After  giving  them  this  last  piece  of  information, 
the  strange  man  arose  from  his  seat,  broke  his 
pipe  in  pieces,  and  pitched  the  fragments  into  the 
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^fire;  then^  thrdwiog  his  long  cloak  carelessly 
over  his  shoulders^  patting  his  hat  upon  his  head, 
and  loading  himself  with  his  boots^  his  whip,  and 
his  portmanteau,  he  desired  the  landliurd  to  show 
liim  to  his  bed,  and  left  the  kitchen,  after  smiling 
sarcastically  to  its  inmates,  and  giving  them  a 
familiar  and  unceremonious  nod. 

His  disappearance  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  those  left  behind.  Not 
a  word  was  said  till  the  return  of  the  innkeeper, 
who  in  a  short  time  descended  from  the  bed- 
room over-head,  to  which  he  had  conducted  his 
guest.  On  r&-entering  the  kitchen,  he  was 
encountered  by  a  volley  of  interrogations.  The 
parsoil,  the  schoolmaster,  the  exciseman,  and  his 
own  wife,  questioned  him  over  and  over  again. 
"Who  was  the  Man  in  Red? — he  must  have 
9e€n  him  before— he  must  have  heard  of  him— 
in  a  word,  he  must  know  something  about  him." 
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The  Host  protested  '^  that  he  never  beheld  the 
stranger  till  that  honr:  it  was  the  first  time  ne 
had  made  his  appearance  at  the  Black  Swan^  and^ 
so  help  him  Grod^  it  should  be  the  last  T* 

'*  Whj  don't  you  turn  him  out  ?"  exclaimed 
the  exciseman. 

"  If  you  think  you  are  able  to  do  it^  you  are 
heartily  welcome,"  replied  the  landlord.  '*  For 
my  part,  I  have  no  notion  of  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  the  shank  of  the  whip,  or  his  great, 
red,  sledge-hammer  fist."  This  was  an  irre- 
sistible argument,  and  the  proposer  of  forcible 
ejectment  said  no  more  upon  the  subject. 

At  this  time  the  party  could  hear  the  noise  of 
heavy  footsteps  above  them.  They  were  those  of 
the  Red  Man,  and  sounded  with  slow  and  mea* 
sured  tread.  They  listened  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer,  in  expectation  that  they  would 
cease.    There  xi'as  no  pause :  the  steps  continued, 
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and  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  person  was 
amusing  himself  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
room. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  multi- 
plicity of  feelings  which  agitated  the  minds  of 
the  company,  Fear^  surprise^  anger^  and  curio- 
sity^ ruled  them  by  turns^  and  kept  them  inces- 
santly upon  the  rack.  There  was  something 
mysterious  in  the  visiter  who  had  just  left  them 
— something  which  they  could  not  fathom — some- 
thing  unaccountable.  "  Who  could  he  be  ?' 
This  was  the  question  that  each  put  to  the 
other^  but  no  one  could  give  any  thing  like  a 
rational  answer. 

Meanwhile  the  evening  wore  on  apace^  and 
though  the  bell  of  the  parish  church  hard  by 
sounded  the  tenth  hour,  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  take  the  hint  to  depart.  Even  the  parson 
heard  it  without  regard,  to  such  a  pitch  was  his 
curiosity    excited.     About  this  time,  also,  the 
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sky^  which  had  hitherto  been  tolerably  clear., 
b^an  to  be  overclouded.  Distant  peals  of  thun- 
der were  heard ;  and  thick  sultry-  drops  of  raiu 
puttered  at  intervals  against  the  casement  of  the 
inn:  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  a  tempes- 
tuous evening.  But  the  storm  which  threatened 
to  rage  without,  was  unnoticed.  Though  the 
drops  fell  heavily;  though  gleams  of  lightning 
flashed  by,  followed  by  the  report  of  distant 
thunder,  and  the  \vinds  began  to  hiss  and  whistle 
among  the  trees  of  the  neighbouring  cemetery,  yet 
all  these  external  signs  of  elementary  tumult 
were  as  nothing  to  the  deep,  solemn  footsteps  of 
the  Red  Man.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his 
walking.  An  hour  had  he  paced  up  and  down 
tlie  chamber  without  the  least  interval  of  repose, 
and  he  was  still  engaged  in  this  occupation  as  at 
first.  In  this  there  was  something  incredibly 
mysterious ;  and  the  party  below,  notwithstand- 
ing  their  numbers,  felt  a  vague  and  indescribable 
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dread  beginning  to  creep  over  them.  The  more 
they  reflected  upon  the  character  of  the  stranger, 
the  more  unnatural  did  it  appear.  The  redness 
of  his  hair  and  complexion,  and>  still  more^  the 
fiery  hue  of  his  garment,  struck  them  with  asto- 
nishment. But  this  was  little  to  the  freezing  and 
benumbing  glance  of  his  eye,  the  strange  tones  of 
his  voice,  and  his  miraculous  birth  on  the  borders 
of  the  Red  Sea.  There  was  now  no  longer  any 
smoking  in  the  kitchen.  The  subjects  which 
occupied  their  minds  were  of  too  engrossing  a 
nature  to  be  treated  with  levity ;  and  they  drew 
their  chairs  closer,  with  a  sort  of  irresistible  and 
instinctive  attraction. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  the  bandy- 
legged ostler  entered,  in  manifest  alarm.  He 
eame  to  inform  his  mastet  that  the  stranger*s 
horse  had  gone  mad,  and  was  kicking  and  tearing 
at  every  thing  around^  as  if  he  would  break  his 
manger  in  pieces.     Here  a  loud  neighing  and 
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rushing  were  heard  in  the  Btable,  '^  Ay,  there 
he  goes>"  continued  he.  '^  I  believe  the  devil  is 
in  the  beast^  if  he  is  not  the  old  enemy  himself. 
Ods>  master^  if  you  saw  his  eyes  :  they  are 
like " 

^' What  are  they  like?**  demanded  the  land- 
lord. "  Ay,  what  are  they  like  ?"  exclaimed  the 
rest  with  equal  impatience. 

''  Ods,  if  they  a'n't  like  burning  coals !"  ejacu- 
lated the  ostler,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and 
squeezing  himself  in  among  the  others,  on  a  chair 
which  stood  hard  by.  His  information  threw 
fresh  alarm  over  the  company,  and  they  were 
more  agitated  and  confused  than  ever. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  sound  of 
walking  over-head  never  ceased  for  one  moment. 
The  heavy  tread  was  unabated:  there  was  not 
the  least  interval  of  repose,  nor  could  a  pendulum 
have  been  more  regular  in  its  motions.  Had 
there  been  any  relaxation^  any  pause,  any  increase* 
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or  any  diminution^  of  rapidity  in  the  footsteps^ 
they  would  have  been  endurable  :  but  there  was 
no  such  thing.  The  same  deadening,  monotonous, 
stupifying  sound  continued>  like  clockwork,  to 
operate  incessantly  above  their  heads.  Nor  was 
there  any  abatement  of  the  storm  without ;  the 
wind  blowing  among  the  trees  of  the  cemetery  in 
a  sepulchral  moan ;  the  rain  beating  against  the 
panes  of  glass  \vith  the  impetuous  loudness  of 
hail ;  and  lightning  and  thunder  flashing  and 
pealing  at  brief  intervals  through  the  murk 
firmament.  The  noise  of  the  elements  was 
indeed  frightful,  and  it  was  heightened  by  the 
voice  of  the  sable  steed,  like  that  of  a  spirit  of 
darkness;  but  the  whole,  as  we  have  just  hinted, 
was  as  nothing  to  the  deep^  solemn,  mysterious 
treading  of  the  Red  Man. 

Innumerable  were  their  conjectures  concerning 
the  character  of  this  personage.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  landlady  conceived  him   at 
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first  to  be  a  travelling  packman/ the  landlord  a 
French  spy^  and  the  exciseman  a  conjurer.  Now 
their  opinions  were  wholly  changed^  and  they 
looked  upon  him  as  something  a  great  deal 
worse. 

The  parson,  in  the  height  of  his  learnings 
regarded  him  as  an  emanation  of  the  tempter 
himself;  and  in  this  he  was  confirmed  by  the 
erudite  opinion  of  the  schoolmaster.  As  to  the 
ostler,  he  could  say  nothing  about  the  man,  but 
he  was  willing  to  stake  his  professional  know- 
ledge that  his  horse  was  kith  and  kin  to  the  evil 
one.  Such  were  the  various  doctrines  promul- 
gated in  the  kitchen  of  the  Black  Swan. 

'^  If  he  be  like  other  men,  how  could  he  antici- 
pate me,  as  he  did,  in  what  I  was  going  to  say  ^ 
observed  the  parson. 

^'  Born  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea  I"  ejacu- 
lated the  landlord. 

"  Heard  ye  how  he  repeated  to  us  what  we 
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were  talking  about  during  Lis  absence  in  the 
stable  ?"  remarked  the  exciseman. 

"  And  how  he  knew  that  I  was  a  pedagogue  ?** 
added  the  schoolmaster. 

"  And  how  he  called  on  me  by  my  name, 
although  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  me  before  ?" 
said  the  ostler  in  conclusion.  Such  a  mass  of 
evidence  was  irresistible.  It  was  impossible  to 
overlook  the  results  to  which  it  naturally  led. 

"  If  more  proof  is  wanting,"  resumed  the 
parson  after  a  pause,  "only  look  to  his  dress. 
What  Christian  would  think  of  travelling  about 
the  country  in  red  ?  It  is  a  type  of  the  hell-fire 
from  which  he  is  sprung." 

"  Did  you  observe  his  hair  hanging  down  his 
back  like  a  bunch  of  carrots  ?"  asked  the  excise- 
man. 

''  Such  a  diabolical  glance  in  his  eye !"  said 
the  schoolmaster. 
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''  Such  a  voice !"  added  the  landlord.  »'  It  is 
like  the  sound  of  a  cracked  clarionet." 

"  His  feet  are  not  cloven,"  observed  the  land- 
lady. 

*^  No  matter,"  exclaimed  the  landlord ;  **  the 
devil,  when  he  chooses,  can  have  as  good  legs 
as  his  neighbours." 

'^  Better  than  some  of  them,"  quoth  the  lady, 
looking  peevishly  at  the  lower  limbs  of  her 
husband. 

Meanwhile  the  incessant  treading  continued 
unabated,  although  two  long  hours  had  passed 
since  its  commencement.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  cessation  to  the  sound,  while  out  of 
doors  the  storm  raged  with  violence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  the  hideous  neighing  and  stamping  of 
the  black  horse  were  heard  with  pre-eminent  loud- 
ness. At  this  tii]^e  the  fire  of  the  kitchen  began 
to  burn  low.     The  sparkling  blaze  was  gone,  and 
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in  its  stead  nothing  but  a  dead  red  lustre  emana- 
ted from  the  grate.  One  candle  had  just  expired^ 
having  burnt  down  to  the  socket.  Of  the  one 
which  remained^  the  unsnuffed  wick  was  nearly 
three  inches  in  lengthy  black  and  crooked  at  the 
pointy  and  standing  like  a  ruined  tower  amid  an 
envelopment  of  sickly  yellow  flame;  while 
around  the  fire's  equally  decaying  lustre  sat  the 
frightened  coterie,  narrowing  their  circle  as  its 
brilliancy  faded  away^  and  eyeing  each  other  like 
apparitions  amidst  the  increasing  gloom. 

At  this  time  the  clock  of  the  steeple  struck 
the  hour  of  midnight^  and  the  tread  of  the  stranger 
suddenly  ceased.  There  was  a  pause  for  some 
minutes — afterwards  a  rustling — then  a  noise  as  of 
something  drawn  along  the  floor  of  his  room.  In 
a  moment  thereafter  his  door  opened;  then  it 
shut  witii  violence,  and  heavy  footsteps  were 
heard  tramplilig  down  the  stair.  The  inmates  of 
the  kitchen  shook  with  alarm  as  the  tread  came 
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nearer.  They  expected  every  moment  to  behold 
the  Red  Man  enter ^  and  stand  before  them  in  his 
native  character.  The  landkdy  fainted  outright : 
the  exciseman  followed  her  example:  the  land- 
lord gasped  in  an  agony  of  terror:  and  the 
schoolmaster  uttered  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the 
behoof  of  his  soul.  Doctor  Poundtext  was  the 
only  one  who  preserved  any  degree  of  com- 
posure. He  managed,  in  a  trembling  voice^  to 
call  out^  "  Avaunt^  Satan  !  I  exorcise  thee  from 
hence  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bed  Sea !" 

'  I  am  going  as  fast  as  I  can/'  said  the  stran- 
ger^ as  he  passed  the  kitchen  door  on  his  way  to 
the  open  air.  His  voice  aroused  the  whole  con- 
clave from  their  stupor.  They  started  up>  and 
by  a  simultaneous  effort  rushed  to  the  window. 
There  they  beheld  the  tall  figure  of  a  man^  enve- 
loped in  a  black  cloak,  walking  across  the  yard 
on  his  way  to  the  stable.  He  had  on  a  broad- 
brimmed^  low-crowned  hat^  top-boots,  with  enor- 
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mous  spurs^  and  carried  a  gigantic  whip  in  one 
hand,  and  a  portmanteau  in  the  other, 
entered  the  staUe,  remained  there  about  three 
minutes,  and  came  out  leading  forth  his  fiery 
steed  thoroughly  accoutred.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  he  got  upon  his  back,  waved  his  hand  to 
the  company,  who  were  surveying  him  through 
the  window,  and,  clapping  spurs  to  his  charger, 
gallopped  off  furiously,  with  a  hideous  and  unna- 
tural laugh,  through  the  midst  of  the  storm. 

On  going  up  stairs  to  the  room  which  the 
devil  had  honoured  with  his  presence,  the  land- 
lord found  that  his  infernal  majesty  had  helped 
himself  to  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hands 
upon,  having  broken  into  his  desk  and  carried 
off  twenty-five  guineas  of  king's  money,  a  ten 
pound  Bank  of  England  note,  and  sundry  articles, 
such  as  seals,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Since  that  time 
he  has  not  been  seen  in  these  quarters,  and  if  he 
should,  he  will  do  well  to  beware    of   Doctot 
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Poundtext,  who  is  a  civil  magistntte  as  well  as  a 
minister ;  and  who,  instead  of  esorcisin^  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  may  perhaps  exwcise 
him  to  the  interior  of  Leicester  gaol,  to  await  his 
trial  before  the  judges  of  the  midland  circnit. 

A  MoDEHH  Pytbaoorsan. 
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THE  SPLENDID  ANNUAL. 


My  name  is  Scropps- — I  am  an  Alderman  — 
I  fvas  Sheriff—I  have  been  Lord  Mayor — and 
the  three  great  eras  of  my  existence  were  the 
year  of  my  shrievalty,  the  year  of  my  mayoralty, 
Tind  the  year  after  it.  Until  I  had  passed 
through  this  ordeal,  t  had  no  conception  of  the 
extremes  of  happiness  and  wretchedness  to  which 
a  human  being  may  be  carried,  nor  ever  beHeved 
that  society  presented  to  its  members  an  emi- 
nence so  exalted  as  that  which  I  once  touched, 
or  imagined  a  fall  so  great  as  that  which  I 
experienced. 
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I  came  originally  from  that  place  to  which 
persons  of  bad  character  are  said  to  be  sent — I 
mean  Coventry,  where  my  father  for  many  years 
contributed  his  share  to  the  success  of  parliamen- 
tary candidates,  the  happiness  of  new  married 
couples,  and  even  the  gratification  of  ambitious 
courtiers,  by  taking  part  in  the  manufeicture  of 
ribands  for  election  cockades,  wedding  favours, 
and  cordons  of  chivalry;  but  trade  failed,  and, 
like  his  betters,  he  became  bankrupt,  but,  unlike 
his  betters,  without  any  consequent  advantage  to 
himself;  and  I,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  %va8  thrown 
upon  the  world  with  nothing  but  a  strong  consti- 
tution,  a  moderate  education,  and  fifteen  shillings 
and  eleven  pence  three  farthings  in  my  pocket. 

With  these  qualifications  I  started  from  my 
native  town  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  London; 
and  although  I  fell  into  none  of  those  romantic 
adventures  of  which  I  had  read  at  school,  I.  met 
with  more  kindness  than  the  world  generally 
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gets  credit  for^  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  my 
departure,  having  slept  soundly,  if  not  magni- 
ficently, every  nighty  and  eaten  with  an  appetite 
which  my  mode  of  travelling  was  admirably  cal- 
culated to  stimulate,  reached  the  great  metropolis, 
having  preserved  of  my  patrimony  no  less  a  sum 
than  nine  shillings  and  seven  pence. 

The  bells  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city 
were  ringing  merrily  as  I  descended  the  heights 
of  Islington  $  and  were  it  not  that  my  patronymic 
Scropps  never  could,  under  the  most  improved 
system  of  campanology,  be  jingled  into  any  thing 
harmonious,  I  have  no  doubt  I,  like  my  great 
predecessor  Whittington,  might  have  heard  in 
that  peal  a  prediction  of  my  future  exaltation ; 
certain  it  is  I  did  not;  and,  wearied  with  my 
journey,  I  took  up  my  lodging  for  the  night  at 
a  very  humble  house  near  Smithfield,  to  which 
I  had  been  kindly  recommended  by  the  driver  of 
a  return  postchaise,  of  whose  liberal  offer  of  the 
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moiety  of  his  bar  to  tovm  I  had  availed  myself 
at  Bamet. 

As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  deduce  a  moral 
from  my  progress  in  the  world  at  this  period  of 
my  life^  I  need  not  here  dilate  upon  the  good 
policy  of  honesty,  or  the  advantages  of  temper- 
ance and  perseverance,  by  which  I  worked  my 
way  upwards,  until,  after  meriting  the  confidence 
of  an  excellent  master,  I  found  myself  enjoying 
it  fully.  To  his  business  I  succeeded  at  his 
death,  having,  sevdral  years  before,  with  his 
sanction,  married  a  young  and  deserving  woman, 
about  my  own  age,  of  whose  prudence  and  skill 
in  household  matters  I  had  long  had  a  daily 
experience.  In  the  subordinate  character  of  his 
sole  domestic  servant,  in  which  she  figured  when 
I  first  knew  her,  she  had  but  few  opportunities 
of  displaying  her  intellectual  qualities;  but  when 
she  rose  in  the  world,  and  felt  the  cheering 
influence  of  prosperity,  her  mind,  like  a  balloon 
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soaring  into  r^ons  where  the  bright  sun  beams 
on  it^  expanded^  and  she  became^  as  she  remains, 
the  kind  unsophisticated  partner  of  my  sorrows 
and  my  pleasures,  the  friend  of  my  heart,  and 
the  guiding  star  of  my  destinies. 

To  be  brief.  Providence  blessed  my  efforts 
and  increased  my  means ;  I  became  a  wholesale 
dealer  in  every  thing,  from  barrels  of  gunpowder 
down  to  pickled  herrings;  in  the  civic  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  I  was  a  merchant,  amongst  the 
vulgar  I  am  called  a  drysalter.  I  accumulated 
wealth;  with  my  fortune  my  family  also  grew, 
and  one  male  Scropps,  and  four  female  ditto, 
grace  my  board  at  least  once  in  every  week ;  for 
I  hold  it  an  article  of  faith  to  have  a  sirloin  of 
roasted  beef  upon  my  table  on  Sundays,  and  all 
my  children  round  me  to  partake  of  it :  this  may 
be  prejudice — ^no  matter — so  long  as  he  could 
«^ord  it,  my  poor  father  did  so  before  me; 
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plead  that  precedent^  and  am   not  ashamed  of 
the  custom. 

Passing  ovef  the  minor  gradations  of  my  life, 
the  removal  from  one  residence  to  another^  the 
enlargement  of  this  warehouse,  the  rebuilding  of 
that,  the  anxiety  of  a  canvass  for  common  council 
man,  activity  in  the  company  of  which  I  am 
liveryman,  inquests,  and  vestries,  and  ward 
meetings,  and  all  the  other  pleasing  toils  to 
which  an  active  citizen  is  subject,  let  us  come 
at  once  to  the  first  marked  epoch  of  my  life-* 
the  year  of  my  Shrievalty.  The  announcement 
of  my  nomination  and  election  filled  Mrs.  S. 
with  delight;  and  when  I  took  my  children  to 
Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  to 
look  at  the  gay  chariot  brushing  up  for  me,  I 
confess  I  felt  proud  and  happy  to  be  able  to 
show  my  progeny  the  arms  of  London,  those  of 
the  Spectacle  Makers'  Company,  and  those  of  the 
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Scroppses  (recently  found  at  a  trivial  expense) 
all  figuring  upon  the  same  pannels.  They  looked 
magnificent  upon  the  pea^een  ground^  and 
the  wheels^  '^  white  picked  out  crimson,"  looked 
80  chaste,  and  the  hammercloth^  and  the  fringe^ 
and  the  festoons,  and  Scropps'  crests  all  looked 
80  rich,  and  the  silk  linings  %vith  white  tassels, 
and  the  squabs  and  the  yellow  cushions  and  the 
crimson  carpet  looked  so  comfortable,  that,  as  I 
stood  contemplating  the  equipage,  I  said  to 
myself,  "  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ? — 
O  that  my  poor  &ther  were  alive  to  see  his  boy 
Jack  going  down  to  Westminster,  to  chop  sticks 
and  count  hobnails,  in  a  carriage  like  this!' 
My  children  were  like  mad  things:  and  in  the 
afternoon,  when  I  put  on  my  first  new  brown 
court  suit  (lined,  like  my  chariot,  with  white 
silk)  and  fitted  up  with  cut  steel  buttons,  just 
to  try  the  effect^  it  appeared  like  a  dream ;  the 
sword,  whidi  I  tried  oai  every  night  for  half  an 
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hour  after  I  went  up  to  bed>  to  practise  walking 
with  it^  was  very  inconvenient  at  first;  but 
use  is  second  nature ;  and  so  by  rehearsing  and 
rehearsing  I  made  myself  perfect  before  that 
auspicious  day  when  Sheriffs  flourish  and  geese 
prevail — namely,  the  twenty-ninth  of  September. 
The  twelve  months  which  followed  were  very 
delightful^  for  independently  of  the  positive 
eclat  they  produced,  I  had  the  Mayoralty  in 
prospectu  (having  attained  my  aldermanic  gown 
by  an  immense  majority  the  preceding  year),  and 
as  I  used  during  the  sessions  to  sit  in  my  box  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  with  my  bag  at  my  back  and 
my  bouquet  on  my  book,  my  thoughts  were 
wholly  devoted  to  one  object  of  contemplation ; 
culprits  stood  trembling  to  hear  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  and  I  regarded  them  not;  convicts  knelt 
to  receive  the  fatal  fiat  of  the  Recorder,  and  I 
heeded  not  their  snflerings,  as  I  watched  the 
Lord  Mayor  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  bench. 
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with  the  sword  «f  justice  stuck  up  in  a  goblet 
over  his  head — there>  thought  I>  if  I  live  two 
years^  shall  /  sit — ^however,  even  as  it  was^  it 
was  very  agreeable.    When  executions^  the  chief 
drawbacks  to  my  delight,  happened^   I  found, 
after  a  little  seasoning,  I  took  the  thing  coolly, 
and  enjoyed  my  toast  and  tea  after  the  patients 
were  turned  off,  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened; 
for,  in  my  time,  we  hanged  at  eight  and  break- 
fasted  at  a  quarter  after,  so  that  without  muoh 
hurry  we  were  able  to  finish  our  muffins  just  in 
time  for  the  cutting  down  at  nine.    I  had  to  go 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  petition,  and 
to  Court  Tidth  an  address — trying  situation  for 
one  of  the  Scroppses — however,  the  want  of  state 
in  parliament,  and  the  very  little  attention  paid 
to  us  by  the  members,  put  me  quite  at  my  ease 
at  Westminster;  while  the  gracious  urbanity  of 
our  accomplished  Monarch  on  his  throne  made 
me  equally  comfortable  at  St.  James's.     Still  I 

VOL.  I.  '^ 
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was  but  a  secondary  person^  or  rather  only  one 
of  two  secondary  persons — ^the  chief  of  bailiffs  and 
principal  Jack  Ketch ;  there  was  a  step  to  gain 
-— and^  as  I  often  mentioned  in  confidence  to 
Mrs.  Scropps^  I  was  sure  ray  heart  would  never 
be  still  until  I  had  reached  the  pinnacle.     • 

Behold  at  length  the  time  arrived! — Ouild- 
hall  crowded  to  excess — the  hustings  thronged— 
the  alderman  retire — they  return — their  choice 
is  announced  to  the  people — it  has  fallen  upon 
John  Ebenezer  Scropps^  Esq.^  Alderman  and 
spectacle-maker — a  sudden  shout  is  heard— 
"  Scropps  for  ever!"  resounds — the  whole  as- 
sembly seems  to  vanish  from  my  sight — I  come 
forward — am  invested  with  the  chain — I  bow — 
make  a  speech — tumble  over  the  train  of  the 
Recorder,  and  tread  upon  the  tenderest  toe  of 
Mr.  Deputy  Pod — ^leave  the  hall  in  ecstasy,  and 
drive  home  to  Mrs.  Scropps  in  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  upon  insanity. 
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'  The  days  wore  on>  each  one  deemed  as  long  as 
aweekj  until  at  length  the  eighth  of  November 
amved>  and  then  did  it  seem  certain  that  I 
shoold  be  Lord  Mayor — I  was  sworn  in — ^the 
civic  insignia  wiere  delivered  to  me — I  returned 
them  to  the  proJ)er  officers— my  chaplain  was 
near  me— the  esquires  of  my  household  were 
behind  me — ^the  thing  was  done — ^never  shall  I 
forget  the  tingling  sensation  I  felt  in  my  ear 
when  I  was  first  called  '*  My  Lord" — I  even 
doubted  if  it  were  addressed  to  me^  and  hesitated 
to  answer — ^but  it  was  so— the  reign  of  splendour 
had  begun ;  and/  after  going  through  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonies^  I  got  home  and  retired  to 
bed  early,  in  order  to  be  i^esh  for  the  fatigues 
of  the  ensuing  day. 

Sleep  I  did  not — ^how  was  it  to  be  expected  ? 
— some  part  of  the  night  I  was  in  consultation 
with  Mrs.  Scropps  upon  the  different  arrange- 
ments; settling  about  the  girls^  their  places  at 
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the  banquet^  and  their  partners  at  the  hall;  the 
wind  down  the  chimney  sounded  like  l^e  shoots 
of  the  people;  the  cocks  crowing  in  the  mews 
at  the  back  of  the  house  I  took  for  trompets 
sounding  my  approach;  and  the  ordinary . inci- 
dental noises  in  the  family  1  fancied  the  po^^ons 
at  Stangate,  announcing  my  disembarkation  at 
Westminster — thus  I  tossed  and  tumbled  until 
the  long-wished-fbr  day  dawned^  and  I  jumped 
up  anxiously  to  realise  the  visions  of  the  night. 
I  was  not  long  at  my  toilet — I  was  soon  shaved 
and  dressed — but  just  as  I  was  settling  myself 
comfortably  into  my  beautiful  T)rown  broadcloth 
inexpressibles,  crack  went  somethings  and  I  dis- 
covered that  a  seam  had  ripped  half  a  foot  long. 
Had  it  been  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  to  swear/  I  should,  I  believe  at 
that  moment,  have  anathematised  the  offending 
tailor;— as  it  was,  what  was  to  be  done.'^ — I 
heard  trumpets  in  earnest,  carriages  drawing  up 
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ttnd  setting  down ;  sheriflB^  and  chaplains^  mace 
bearers,  train  bearers^  sword  bearers^  water  bai- 
lifis^  remembrancers,  Mr.  Common  Hunt,  the 
Town  Clerk^  and  the  deputy  town  clerk,  all 
bustling  about — ^the  bells  ringing— <eiid  /  late, 
with  a  hole  in  my  inexpressibles  j  There  was  but 
one  remedy — my  wife's  maid,  kind,,  intelligent 
creature,  civil  and  obliging,  and  ready  to  turn 
ber  hand  to  any  thing,  came  to  my  aid,  and  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  her  activity^  exerted  in 
the  midst  of  con&sion,  repaired  the  injury,  and 
turned  me  out  fit  to  be  seen  by  the  whole 
corporation  of  London. 

When  I  was  dressed,  I  tapped  at  Mrs.  Scropps' 
door,  went  is,  and  asked  her  if  she  thought  I 
should  do.  The  dear  aopl,  after  setting  my  point 
lace  frill  (which  she  had  been  good  enough  to 
pick  off  her  own  petticoat  on  purpose)  and  putting 
my  bag  straight,  gave  me  the  sweetest  salute 
imaginable. 
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^'  I  wish  your  lordship  health  and  haippiiiessj'' 
said  she. 

"Sally,"  said  I,  "your  ladyship's  an  angel;** 
and  so,  having  kissed  each  of  my  daughters,  who 
were  in  progress  of  dressing,  I  descended  thd 
stairs,  to  begin  the  auspicious  day  in  which  I 
reached  the  apex  of  my  greatniess.  Never  sh^l 
I  forget  the  bovirs— ^the  civilities — ^the  congratula* 
tions : — sheriffs  bending  before  me-^the  recorder 
smiling— the  common-serjeant  at  my  feet-^the 
pageant  was  intoxicating;  and  when,  after  having 
breakfasted,  I  stepped  into  that  glazed  and  gilded 
house  upon  wheels,  called  the  state  coach,  and 
saw  my  sword-bearer  pop  himself  into  one  of  the 
boots,  with  the  s%vord  of  state  in  his  hand,  I  wa^ 
lost  in  ecstacy;  I  threw  myself  back  upon  the 
seat  of  the  vehicle  with  all  imaginable  dignity; 
but  not  without  damage,  for  in  the  midst  of  my 
ease  and  elegance,  I  snapped  off:  the  cut  steel  hilt 
of  my  sword,  by  accidentally  bumping '  the  wliolid 
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T^eight  of  my  body  right,  or  rather  wrong,  directly 
upon  the  top  of  it.  But  what  was  a  sword-hilt 
or  a  bruisie  tome?  I  was  the  Lord  Mayor— the 
greatest  man  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  greatest 
nation  in  the  world. 

The  people  realised  my  anticipations^  and 
**  Bravo,  Scropps!"  and  "Scropps  for  everT 
again  resounded,  as  we  proceeded  slowly  and 
majestically  towards  the  river,  through  a  fog, 
which  prevented  our  being  advantageously  seen, 
and  which  got  down  the  throat  of  the  sword- 
bearer^  who  coughed  incessantly  during  our  pro- 
gress, mudU  to  my  annoyance,  not  to  speak  of  the 
ungraceful 'movements  which  his  convulsive  bark- 
ings gave  to  the  red  velvet  scabbard  of  the  official 
glaive  as  it  stuck  out  of  the  window  of  the  coach. 

We  embsffked  in  yny  barge :  a  new  scene  of 
^lendour  awMted  me,*— guns,  shouts,  music, 
flags,  banners,— in  jshort,  every  thing  that  fancy 
could  paiiut,  or  a  water-bailiff  .provide :  there^  in 
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the  gilded  bark^  was  prepared  a  cold  collation/ 
—I  ate>  but  tasted  nothing;  fowls,  patU,  tongue, 
game^  beef^  ham>  all  had  the  same  flavour, — 
champagne^  hock,  and  Madeira  were  all  alike  to 
me — ^Lord  Mayor  was  all  I  saw^  all  I  heard,  all  I 
swallowed :  every  thing  was  pervaded  by  the  one 
captivating  word,  and  the  repeated  appeal  to 
"  my  lordship"  was  sweeter  than  nectar. 

At  Westminster,  having  been  presented  and 
received^  I  desired— I— Johii  Ebenezer  Scropps, 
of  Coventry— I  desired  the  Recorder  to  invite  the 
Judges  to  dine  with  me ;— I,  who  remember  when 
two  of  the  oldest  and  most  innocent  of  the  twelve, 
came  the  circuit,— trembling  at  the  sight  of  them, 
and  believing  them  some  extraordinary  creatures 
upon  whom  all  the  hair  and  fur  I  saw^  grew 
naturally --^I^  not  only  to  ask  these  formidable 
beings  to  dine  with  me^  but^  as  if  I  thought  it 
beneath  my  dignity  to  do  so  in  my  proper  person, 
deputing  a  judge  of  my  own  to  do  it  for  me :  I 
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never  shall  fbrget  their  bows  in  retnm — Chinese 
mandarins  on  a  chimne]r«>piece  are  fools  to  them. 

Then  came  the  return :  we  landed  once  more 
in  the  scene  of  my  dignity;  at  the  corner  of 
Fleet  Street  we  found  the  Lady  Mayoress  waiting 
for  the  procession :  there  she  was^  Sally  Scropps 
(her  maiden  name  was  Snob)— there  was  my  own 
Sally^  with  a  plume  of  feathers  that  half  filled  the 
coach^  and  Jenny^  and  Maria^  and  young  Sally^  all 
with  their  backs  to  my  horses^  which  were  pawing 
the  mud,  and  snorting  and  smoking  like  steam- 
engines,  with  nostrils  like  safety-valves,  and  four 
of  my  footmen  hanging  behind  the  coach,  like  bees 
in  a  swarm.  There  had  not  been  so  much  riband 
in  my  femiily  since  my  poor  father's  failure  at 
Coventry.  And  yet  how  often,  over  and  over 
again,  although  he  had  been  dead  more  than 
twenty  years,  did  I,  during  that  morning,  in  the 
midst  of  my  splendour,  think  of  him,  and  wish 
that  he  could  see  me  in  my  greatness.    Yes,  even 
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in  the  midst  of  my  triumph  I  seemed  to  defer  ta 
mjr  good;;  kind  parent^in  heaven,  as  I  hope'  and 
trust— as  if  I  were  anxious  for  At9  judgment  and 
his  opinion  as  to  how  I  should  perform  the  arduous 
and  manifold  duties  of  the  dity. 

Up  Ludgate  Hill  we  moved*— ^the  fog  grew 
thicker  and  thicker — but  then  the  beautiful 
women  at  the  windows — those  up  high  could  only 
see  my  knees  and  the  paste  buckles  in  my  shoes; 
every  now  and  then  I  bowed  condescendingly  to 
people  I  had  never  seen  before,  in  order  to  show 
my  courtesy  and  my  chain  and  coUar,  which  I 
had  discovered  during  the  morning  shone  the 
better  for  being  shaken. 

At  length  we  reached  Guildhall :  as  I  crossed 
the  beautiful  building,  lighted  splendidly,  and 
filled  with  well-dressed  company,  and  heard- the 
deafening  shouts  which  rent  the  fane  as  I  entered 
it,  I  reaUy  was  x)vercome.  I  retired  toa  private 
room,  refreshed  my  dress,  rubbed  up  my  ehain^ 
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whicli  the  damp  had  tarnished,  and  prepared  to 
receive  my  guests.  They  ^came>  and*-^shall  I  erer 
forget  it?-^dinner  was  annofonced;  the  bands 
played  "O  the  roast  beef  of  old  England/' 
Onwards  we  went,  a  prince  of  the  blood-— of  the 
blood  royal  of  my  country^  led  out  my  Sally-^^ny 
own  Sally — the  Lady  Mayoress !  •  th€  Lord  High 
CSianceUor  handed  out  yonng  Sally — I  saw  it 
done — I  thought  I  should  have  choked ;  the 
Prime  Minister  took  Maria ;  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal  gave  his  arm  to  Jenny;  and  my  wife's 
mother,  Mrs.  Snob^  was  honoured  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Right  Honourable  thje  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Dfa^  if  my  poor 
father  could  but  have  seen  thai! 

\t  would  be  tiresome  to  dwell  upon  the  plea^ 
sures  of  the  happy  year^  thus  audaciously  begun 
in  detail;  each  month  brought  its  delights,  each 
week  its  festival;    public  meetings  under  the 
sanction    of  the    Right    Honourable^  the  Lora 
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Mayor;  ooncerta  and  ball9  uader  the  patronage 
of  the  Lady  Mayoress;  Eiaster  and  ita  dinner^ 
Blue-coat  boys  and  buns;  processions  here — 
efxcursions  there. '  Summer  cacae^  and  then  we 
had  swan-hopping  up  the  river,  and  white-baiting 
down  the  river ;  Yailtliet  Creek  below— the  navi- 
gation barge  abovi^:  muaic,  flaga,  streamers,  guns, 
and  company;  tnrtkevery  day  inthe  week;  peas 
at  a  pound  a  pint,  and  grapes  at  &  guinea  a  pound ; 
dabbling  in  rosewater  served  in  gold,  not  to  speak 
of  the  loving  cup^  with  Mr.  Conunon  Hunt  in 
full  dress,  at  my  dbow ;  my  dinners  were  talked 
tt,  Ude  grew  jealouSj^  and  I  was  idolised. 

The  days,  which  before  seemed  like  weeks, 
were  now  turned  to  minutes;  scarcely  had  I 
swallowed  my  breakfiEist  before  I  was  in  my  justice 
rocun,  and  before  I  had  mittimused  half  a  dozen 
paupersforb^gaflry^I  was  called  away  to  luncheon; 
this  barely  over,  in  comes  a  deputation  or  a 
despatch^  and  so  on  till  dinner,  which  was  barely 
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ended  before  supp^  was  annouoced*  We  all 
became  enchanted  with  tbe  Mansion  House  *  my 
girls  grew  graceful  hj  the  confidence  their  high 
station  gave  them;  Maria  refused  a  good  offegr 
because  her  lover  tshanced  to  have  an  ill-sounding 
name :  we  had  all  got  settled  in  our  rooms,  the 
-establishment  had  begun  to  kaaw  and  appreciate 
us, — ^we  had  just  become,  in  fact,  easy  in  our  dig- 
nity and  happy  in  our  position,  when  lo  and 
behold  !  the  ninth  of  November  came  again— the 
anniversary  of  my  exaltation,  the  consummation  of 
my  downfedL 

Again  did  we  go  in  state  to  Guildhall^ — again 
were  we  toasted  and  addressed^— again  were  we 
handed  in  and  led  out, — again  flirted  with  cabinet 
ministers  and  danced  with  ambassadors, — and  at 
two  o  clock  in  the  morning  drove  home  from  the 
scene  of  gaiety  to  our  old  residence  in  Budge 
Row.  Never  in  this  world  did  pickled  herrings 
and  turpentine  smell  so  powerfully  as  on  that 
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night  when  we  entered  the  house,  and  although 
my  wife  and  the  young  ones  stuck  to  the  drink- 
ables at  Guildhall>  their  natural  feelings  would 
have  way,  and  a  sort  of  shuddering  disgust  seemed 
to  iiU  their  minds  on  their  return  home; — the 
passage  looked  so  narrow-^the  drawing-rooms 
looked  so  small*— the  staircase  seemed  so  dark— 
our  apartments  appeared  so  low ;  however^  being 
tired,  we  all  slept  well,  at  least  I  did^  for  I  was  in 
no  humour  to  talk  to  Sally,  and  the  only  topic  I 
could  think  upon  before  I  dropped  into  my 
slumber,  was  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
expense  which  I  had  incurred  during  the  just 
expired  year  of  my  greatness. 

In  the  morning  we  assembled  at  breakfast ;  a 
note  lay  on  the  table  addressed,  '*  Mrs.  Scropps, 
Budge  Row."  The  girls,  one  after  the  other, 
took  it  up,  read  the  superscription^  and  laid  it 
down  again.  A  visiter  was  announced ; — a 
neighbour  and  kind  friend,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
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importance — what  were  his  "first  words?— they 
were  the  first  I  had  heard  from  a  stranger  since 
my  job, — "  How  are  you,  Scropps,  done  Up,  eh  ?" 

''Scropps!*' — ^no  obsequiousness*  no  deference, 
no  respect ;— no- ''nay  lord,  I  hope  your  lordship 
passed  an  agreeable  night-^and  how  is'  her  lady- 
ship, and  your  Icnrdship's  amiable  daughters  ?'*— < 
not  a  bit  of  it— "  How's  Mrs.  S.  and  the  gaU?^ 
This  was  qtiitie  natural,  all  as  it  had  been,  all, 
perhaps,  as  it  should  be— but  how  unlike  what  it 
was,  only  one  day  before !  The  very  servants, 
who,  when  amidst  the  strapping,  stall-fed,  gold- 
laced  lacqueys  of  the  Mansion  House,  (transferred 
with  the  chairs  and  tables  from  one  Lord  Mayor 
to  another^)  dared  not  speak  nor  look,  nor  say 
their  lives  were  their  own,  strutted  about  the 
house,  and  banged  the  doors,  and  talked  of  their 
''  Missis/*  as  if  she  had  been  an  apple-woman. 

So  much  for  domestic  miseries ; — I  went  out — 
I  was  shoved  about  in  Cheapside  in  the  most 
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remorseless  manner ;  my  right  eye  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  poked  out  by  the  tray  of  a  brawny 
butcher's  boy,  who^  when  I  civilly  remonstrated^ 
turned  round  and  said^  *^  Vj,  I  says^  who  are  ifou 
I  vonder^  as  is  so  partiklar  about  your  hystght  f " 
I  felt  an  involuntary  shudder — to-day^  thought  I^ 
I  am  John  Ebenezer  Scropps — two  days  ago, 
I  was  Lord  Mayor^ — and  so  the  rencontre  ended^ 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  bristly  brute.  It 
waSj  however^  too  much  for  me;  the  effect  of 
contrast  was  too  powerful ;  the  change  was  too 
sudden ;  and  I  determined  t.o  go  to  Brighton  for 
a  few  weeks  to  refresh  myself^  and  be  weaned 
from  my  dignity. 

We  went;  we  drove  to  the  Royal  Hotel:  in 
the  hall  stood  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers^  one 
of  my  former  guests,  speaking  to  his  lady  and 
daughter;  my  girls  passed  close  to  him — he  had 
handed  one  of  them  to  dinner  the  year  before^  but 
he  appeared  entirely  to  have  forgotten  her.     By 
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the  by^  when  we  were  going  out  in  a  fiy  to  take 
^e  air^  one  of  the  waiters  desired  the  fiy  man  to 
pull  off,  because  Sir  Something  Somebody's  car- 
riage could  not  come  up^-^it  was  clear  that  the 
name  of  Scropps  had  lost  its  influence. 

We  secluded  ourselves  in  a  private  house, 
where  we  did  nothing  but  sigh  and  look  at  the 
sea.  We  had  been  totally  spoiled  for  our  proper 
sphere,  and  could  not  get  into  a  better;  the 
indifference  of  our  inferiors  mortified  us,  and  the 
&miliarity  of  our  equals  disgusted  us  -,  our  poten- 
tiality was  gone,  and  we  were  so  much  degraded 
that  a  puppy  of  a  fellow  had  the  impertinence  to 
ask  Jenny  if  she  was  going  to  one  of  the  Old 
Ship  balls.  "  Of  course,"  said  the  coxcomb,  "  I 
don't  mean  the  '  Almacks,'  for  they  are  uncom- 
monly select."  ■ 

In  short,  do  what  we  would,  go  where  we 
might,  we  were  outraged  and  annoyed,  or  at  least 
thought  ourselves  so;  and  beypnd  all  bitterness 
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was  the  reflection,  that  the  days  of  onr  d%nitj 
and  delight  n^v^er  might  return.  There  were  at 
Brighton  no  less  than  three  men  who  called  me 
Jack,  and  thai  oat  of  Sk^  or  in  libraries ;  and 
one  of  these  chose  occasionally^  by  way  of 
making  himself  particularly  agreeable,  to  addresd 
me  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Jackey.  At 
length,  and  that  only  three  weeks  after  my  faU^  an 
overgrown  tallow-chandler  met  us  on  the  Steyne, 
and  stopped  onr  party  to  obserre,  *'  as  how  he 
thought  he  owed  me  fcur  two  barrels  of  coid  tar,  for 
doing  over  his  pigstyes."  This  settled  it — we 
departed  from  Brighton,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
coast ;  but  we  never  rallied ;  and  business,  which 
must  be  minded,  drove  us  before  Christmas  to 
Budge  Row,  where  we  are  again  settled  down. 

Maria  has  grown  thin — Sarah  has  turned 
methodist — and  Jenny,  who  danced  mth  his 
Excellency  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  who 
was  called  angelic  by  the  Right  Honourable  the 
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Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  who,  mareoyer,  refused  a 
man  of  fortune  because  he  had  an  ugly  name,  is 
going  to  be  married  to  Lieutenant  Stodge,  on  the 
half  pay  of  the  Royd  Marines — and  what  then  ? 
—I  am  sure  if  it  were  not  for  the  females  of  my 
family,  I  should  be  perfectly  at  my  ease  in  my 
proper  sphere,  out  of  which  the  course  of  our  civic 
constitution  raised  me.  It  was  unpleasant  at 
first : — ^but  I  have  toiled  long  and  laboured  hard  ; 
I  have  done  my  duty,  and  Providence  has  blessed 
my  works.  If  we  were  discomposed  at  the  sudden 
change  in  our  station,  I  it  is  who  was  to  blame  for 
having  aspired  to  honours  which  I  knew  were 
not  to  last.  However,  the  ambition  was  not  dis- 
honourable, nor  did  I  disgrace  the  station  while  I 
held  it ;  and  when  I  see,  as  in  the  present  year, 
thai  station  filled  by  a  man  of  education  and 
talent,  of  high  character  and  ample  fortune,  I  dis- 
cover no  cause  to  repent  of  having  been  one  of  his 
predecessors.     Indeed,  I  ought  to  apologise  for 
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making  public  tlie  weaknesa  by  whidi  we  vreK 
all  aifected  ;  eRpedaUy  as  I  have  myselt  already 
learned  to  laugh  at  what  we  all  severely  felt  at 
first — the  mismet  of  a  Splsndid  Annual. 

[tbudou  hook.] 
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THE   PIPESHIRE  APOTHECARY. 


Whether^  in  conseqaence  of  an  epidemic  pre- 
vailing^ or  of  the  season^  which  was  Christmas 
and  the  consequent  repletion  attendant  on  it,  hai 
caused  such  an  unusual  influx  of  customers  U 
the  shop  of  Andrew,  chemist  and  druggist  in  the 
town  of  Fife,  or  no^  certain  It  is  he  and  his  boj 
had  been  more  than  usually  employed  in  com- 
pounding aperients  and  emetics  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  good  city ;  never  before  had  such  a 
demand  on  his  gallipots  and  bottles  been  made — 
never  before  had  blue  pill  and  jalap  been  used 
in  such  profusion^  and  never  before  had  Andrew 
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felt  more  sincere  pleasure  than  he  derived  that 
evening  from  the  market-house  dock  striking 
eleven^  his  signal  for  closing;  with  alacrity  his 
boy  obeyed^  and  in  a  few  minutes  departed, 
leaving  him  to  enjoy  solitude  for  the  first  time 
during  the  day^  and  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
drugs  made  use  of  during  it ;  this  was  not  small, 
— 14^  oz.  computation,  had  he  prepared  for  the 
good  townfolk  of  Fife ;  innumerable  had  beai 
the  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  and  plum*pudding 
surfeits,  he  had  relieved  that  day,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  the  proportion  of  evil  he  had  been  the 
means  of  allei^ting,  gave  him  the  most  pleasing 
sensations ;  the  profit  also  accruing  fr<»n  his  day's 
labour,  contributed  no  small  share  of  pleasing 
thoughts,  and  one  half  hour  more  had  passed, 
ere  it  entered  his  mind  the  time  for  closing  had 
more  than  arrived ;  he  had,  however,  just  arisen 
for  the  purpose,  when  a  stranger  entered.  Now> 
Andrew,  though  an  industrious  man,  would  wiU 
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lingly  have  dispensed  with  anj  other  call  for 
his  services  for  that  evenings  and  not  altogether 
so  obligingly  as  usual  did  he  welcome  his 
customer^  bat  awaited  his  commands  without 
deigning  a  question.  The  stranger  was  not^ 
however^  long  in  opening  his  commission^  neither 
did  he  appear  to  take  Andrew's  inattention  at 
all  amiss ;  he  seemed  one  of  those  happy  beings 
upon  whom  outward  circumstances  make  little 
or  no  impression^  who  could  be  either  civil  or 
otherwise^  as  should  happen  to  suit  his  humour^ 
and  who  cared  little  for  any  opinion  but  his  own; 
his  broad  and  ample  shoulders^  over  which  was 
cast  a  large  coachman's  coat^  with  its  innumerable 
capes,  with  his  hands  thrust  into  the  pockets, 
and  his  round,  ruddy,  good-humoured  face 
showed  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  world  had 
made  little  impression  on  him.  Andrew  had 
seen  many  a  wild  Highlander  in  his  time ;  but 
either    there    was    something    peculiar    in    his 
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customer,  or  his  nerves  were  a  little  der^n^l 
by  his  exertions  during  the  day,  but  an  undefined 
sensation  of  fear  came  over  him,  for  which  he 
could  not  account,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to 
run  to  the  door  for  assistance;  yet  then  he 
bethought  himself  he  might,  perchance^  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  night  prowlers^  who,  reports 
say,  make  no  scruple  of  supplying  students  with 
the  living  subject  if  they  cannot  procure  dead 
ones.  I  cannot  state  this  as  a  fact,  but  it 
occurred  to  Andrew  he  had  heard  so, — and  more, 
did  he  leave  his  shop,  his  till  would  be  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  stranger;  he  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  summon  courage,  and 
demand  the  stranger's  business.  This  was  not 
so  difficult  to  him,  perhaps,  as  we  may  imagine, 
Andrew  having  formerly  served  in  the  militia; 
but  it  appeared  his  fears  had  alarmed  him  far 
more  than  there  was  any  occasion,  for,  on  asking 
the  stranger's  business,  he  in  the  most  polite 
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manner  only  requested  him  to  prepare  a  box  of 
moderately  strong  aperient  pills;  this  at  onoe 
relieved  his  fears^  though  it  did  not  entirely 
remove  them«  and  Andrew  quickly  set  about 
the  necessary  preliminaries.  Blue  pill  and  jalap 
once  more  were  in  request^  but^  so  much  had  the 
stranger's  sudden  appearance  agitated  him^  he 
could  not  recollect  their  places  so  readily  as 
usual^  and  he  was  more  than  once  on  the  point 
of  mixing  quite  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended ; 
the  stranger  observed  to  him  he  appeared  agi* 
tated^  but  politely  begged  he  would  wait  a  little 
and  compose  himself^  as  he  was  in  no  hurry; 
here  all  Andrew*s  fears  returned^  and  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  his  hand  shook  as  though  he 
had  the  palsy^  and  never  had  the  preparation 
of  a  box  of  pills  appeared  so  irksome  to  him ;  it 
seemed  as  though  the  very  medicine  itself  had 
this  evening  conspired  to  torment  him — three 
times  longer  than  it  usually  took  him  had  he 
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now  been,  and  though  die  town  clock  had  already 
told  the  hour  of  midnight^  still  Andrew  was  at 
bis  post,  grinding  and  poonding,  and  often,  as 
lie  delayed  for  a  moment  from  mere  inability  to 
proceed,  the  stranger  politely  besought  Jtum  to 
rest  a  few  minutes  and  compose  himself,  and 
Andrew,  for  very  shame,  was  compelled  to  resume 
his  occupation.  At  length  his  labours  drew  to 
an  end,  and  he  prepared  the  label,  pasted  it  on, 
neatly  covered  the  box  with  blu6  paper,  and 
presented  it  to  the  stranger. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  a  glass  of  water,**  said 
he,  as  he  bowed  to  Andrew,  on  receiving  it; 
''  and  I  see.  Sir,  you  have  given  me  a  smartisii 
dose.  '  All  these  pills  to  be  taken  at  bed  time, 
but  so  much  the  better,  they  will  nerform  the 
required  duty  sooner.  I  have,  ere  now,  mastered 
a  leg  of  mutton;  and  some  writers  affirm  the 
human  stomach  can  digest  a  cenpenny  nail,- 
here  goes." 
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It  was  in  vain  Andrew  assured  him  he  had 
made  a  mistake  in  the  directions^  and  that  one 
pill  was  sufficient ;  in  vain  he  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the!  danger  of  taking  a  larger  dose ;  piU 
after  pill  disappeared  ^m  his  alarmed  view^ 
while^  between  every  three  or  four^  in  the  same 
equable  and  polite  tone  came>  ''  I  will  thank  you 
to  prepare  me  another  box,  and  compose  yourself^ 
Sir;  I'm  in  no  hurry."  Who  could  the  stranger 
be?  Andrew  was  now  at  the  very  climax  of 
alarm ;  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  brow^  and 
his  hands  trembled  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  reach  down  his  jars  without 
damaging  them;  strong  doses  he  had  certainly 
often  prepared  after  a  city  feast,  for  the  attend- 
ants on  it^  but  this  outdid  it  all.  A  man  that 
could  devour  a  leg  of  mutton^  digest  a  tenpenny 
nail^  and  take  a  box  of  blue  pills  at  a  mouthful, 
had  never  entered  his  imagination,  much  less  did 
he  ever  expect  to  see  such  a  being  in  person  , 
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bat  be  he  who  he  may^  he  was  again  obliged  to 
commence  his  labour.  The  stranger  had  now 
finished  his  box^  and  Andrew  had  no  alternative 
but  to  commence  again,  or  stare  him  in  the  face 
— the  latter  he  could  not  do^  as  his  imagination 
had  now  metamorphosed  him  into  something  more 
or  less  than  man;  once  more^  therefore^  did 
Andrew  ply  at  the  pestle,  while  the  stranger, 
as  if  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  waiting,  began  to 
grow  more  loquacious.  Had  Andrew  ever  sought 
after  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  the  Universal 
Solvent,  or  the  Elixir  of  Life?  Did  he  put 
much  faith  in  Solomon's  Balm  of  Gilead,  or 
Carrington's  Pills,  or  did  he  believe  in  the 
Metempsychosis.^  In  vain  he  assured  him  he 
studied  nothing  but  the  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tory ;  that  his  shop  bounded  his  researches ;  the 
stranger  took  it  for  granted  he  must  be  able  to 
gLY^  or  receive  information,  and  question  after 
(D^estion  did  he  put,  to  which  Andrew  assented^ 
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without  knowing  their  purport.  At  length  he 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  all  his  subjects^  sat 
himself  on  the  chair^  as  if  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep>  and  in  a  short  time  gave  unequivocal 
proofs  of  it.  Andrew  now  began  to  breathe 
more  freely^  and  ventured  to  cast  his  ejsis  to- 
wards his  strange  customer ;  and.  after  all,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  alarmed  at  in  his  appearance^ 
eixcept  he  noticed  the  breath  from  his  nostrils 
appeared  more  like  the  steam  of  a  tea-kettle  than 
the  breath  of  a  human  being — still  there  was 

nothing  extraordinary  in  his  appearance ;  he  had 
a  good  jovial  English  farmer's  face^  and  a  dress 
that  well  suited  it ;  to  be  sure  a  smile^  or  rather 
grin^  lurked  in  the  corner  of  his  mouthy  even 
while  asleep^  as  if  he  mocked  poor  Andrew's 
perplexity;  he  did  not/  however,  allow  much 
time  for  observation — ^he  seemed  to  be  intuitively 
aware  Andrew  had  ceased  his  operations,  and  he 
awoke  with  his  usual  polite  manner.    "  Oh»  I 
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see  you  have  finished;  hav6  the  goodness  to 
prepare  me  one  bbx  more ;  but  let  me  pray  you 
to  take  your  leisure  and  compose  yourself,  for  I 
am  in  no  hurry."  Andrew^  who  liad  fondly 
hoped  his  labour  was  at  an  end^  now  found 
himself  obliged  to  renew  it  again  with  vigour^ 
while  the  stranger  aroused  himself^  rose  from  his 
chair,  yawned  and  shoolc  himself— spoke  of  the 
comfortable  nap  he  had  enjoy ed«  was  sorry  he  had 
kept  Andrew  up  so  late^  or  rather  early,  for  it 
was  now  morning*  Andrew>  though  internally 
wishing  him  anywhere  but  in  his  shop>  yet  con- 
strained himself  politely  to  answer^  that  his  com- 
mands gave  him  much  pleasure.  Again  did  he  renew 
his  toil.  Box  after  box  did  he  prepare  tidthout 
intermission;  and  the  houts  of  o^e,  two,  and 
three  had  been  tolled  iu  sucoeslion,  by  the  market 
dock ;  bitterly  did  he  lament  his  destiny— long 
before  this  he  ought  to  have  been  snug  and 
comfortable  in  his  warm  bed.    Anger  now  began 
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to  assume  the  place  of  fear^  as  he  grew  more 
accustomed  to  his  visiter's  company;  and  often 
did  he  determine  in  himself  to  refuse  preptdring 
any  more^  still  his  courage  was  not  yet  at  that 
pitch;  probably  his  exertions^  as  I  said  before^ 
might  have  injured  his  nerves— however,  he  could 
not  rdly  himself  enough  to  do  it. 

The  stranger^  with  lus  usual  smile  or  grin^ 
stood  looking  on^  employing  his  time  by  beating 
the  devil's  tattoo  on  his  boot^  while  at  intervals 
came  forth  the  phrase^  '^  Another  box^  but  dont 
Lurry  yourself."  At  lengthy  mere  inability  to 
proceed  any  farther^  supplied  the  place  of  courage ; 
his  arms  and  sides  ached  to  such  a  degree  with 
his  labour^  as  to  cause  the  perspiration  to  stand 
on  his  brow  in  great  drops^  and  he  declared  he 
could  proceed  no  farther.  The  alteration  in  the 
stranger's  countenance  told  him  he  had  better 
left  it  unsaid^  and  his  hands  instinctively  grasped 
the  pestle  with  renewed  vigour^  but  his  repent- 
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ance  came  too  late;    the  stranger's  hand   was 
akeady  across  the  counter,  and  in  a  second  more 
had  grasped  Andrew's  nose  as  firmly  as  if  it  had 
been  in  a  vice.     Andrew  strove  in  vain  to  release 
himself — the  stranger  held  him  with  more  than 
human  force ;  and  his  voice,  instead  of  the  polite 
tone  he  had  before  used,   now  sounded  to  his 
terrified  ears  what  his  imagination  had  pictured 
of  the   Indian  yell.      The   pain    of    the    gripe 
deprived  him  of  voice  to   assure   his   tormentor 
hewould  compound  for  him  as  long  as  he  would 
>ish;    still  he  contrived  to  make  signs  to  that 
Ifect,    by    stretching     his    hands    towards    his 
mortar,  and  imitating  the   action  of  grinding; 
but  his  tyrant  was  relentless — firmer  did  he  dose 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb.     Andrew  could  not 
shake    him    off;     like  a  person    afilicted  with 
night-mare,    he  in  vain   essayed    his    strength, 
though  agonised  with  the  fear  of  losing  his  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  struggle.     The  stranger. 
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at  length,  as  if  endowed  with  siipcrnatuTal 
Btrengtb,  lifted  him  {ram  the  ground,  balanced 
him  in  the  air  for  a  moment,  gave  him  a  three- 
fold  twitch,  drew  him  head  foremost  over  tlie 
connter,  and  let  him  (^11.  When  he  came  to  his 
senses,  he  found  himself  lying  outside  his  bed, 
bis  only  injury  being  a  bi-Dken  nose,  from  a  fall 
aa  the  floor. 


[«« 
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THE  GRIDIRON; 

OR,  PADDY  MULLOWNEY*S  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCE 


A  CERTAIN  old  gentleman  in  the  west  of  Ireland^ 
whose  love  of  the  ridiculous  quite  equalled  his 
taste  for  claret  and  fox-hunting,  was  wont  upon 
certain  festive  occasions,  when  opportunity  offered, 
to  amuse  his  friends  by  drawing  out  one  of  his 
servants  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of  what  he 
termed  his  "  ihravels"  and  in  whom  a  good  deal 
of  whim,  some  queer  stories,  and  perhaps,  more 
than  all,  l(mg  and  faithful  services,  had  established 
a  right  of  loquacity.  He  was  one  of  those  few 
trusty  and  privileged    domestics,    who,    if   his 
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master  unheedingly  uttered  a  rash  thing  in  a  fit 
of  passion,  would  venture  to  set  him  right.  If 
the  squire  said,  ^'  I'll  turn  that  rascal  off/'  my 
fiiend  Pat  would  say,  "  Throth  you  won't.  Sir ;" 
and  Pat  was  always  right,  for  if  any  altercation 
arose  upon  the  ^'  subject  matter  in  hand,"  he  was 
sure  to  throw  in  some  good  reason,  either  from 
ibrmer  service — ^general  good  conduct— or  the 
delinquent's  ''wife  and  childher,"  that  always 
turned  the  scale. 

But  I  am  digressing.  On  such  merry  meetings 
as  I  have  alluded  to,  the  master,  (after  making 
certain  ''approaches"  as  a  military  man  would 
say,  as  the  preparatory  steps  in  laying  siege  to 
some  extravaganza  of  his  servant,)  might,  per- 
chance, assail  Pat  thus :  "  By  the  bye.  Sir  John 
(addressing  a  distinguished  guest),  Pat  has  a  very 
curious  story,  which  something  you  told  me  to-day 
reminds  me  of.  You  remember,  Pat  (turning  to 
the  man,  evidently  pleased  at  the  notice  thus  paid 
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to  himself) — you  remember  that  queer  adventure 
you  had  in  France  ?'* 

«  Throth  1  do,  Sir/'  grins  forth  Pat. 

"  What  !'*  exclaims  Sir  John^  in  feigned  sur^ 
prise,  "  was  Pat  ever  in  France  ?" 

''Indeed  he  was/'  cries  mine  host;  and  Pat 
adds,  "  Ay,  and  farther,  plase  your  honour." 

''  I  assure  you.  Sir  John,'*  continues  my  host^ 
*'  Pat  told  me  a  story  once  that  surprised  me  very 
much,  respecting  the  ignorance  of  the  French." 

"Indeed,**  r^oins  the  baronet;  *' really  I 
always  supposed  the  French  to  be  a  most  accom- 
plished people." 

"  Throth  then,  they're  not.  Sir,"  interrupts 
Pat. 

^'  Oh,  by  no  means/'  adds  mine  host,  shaking 
his  head  emphatically. 

"  1  believe,  Pat,  'twas  when  you  were  crossing 
the  Atlantic?"  says  the  master,  turning  to  Pat 
with  a  seductive  air,  and  leading  into  the  ^'  full 
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and  true  account" — (for  Pat  had  thought  fit  to 
visit  North,  Amerikai/f  for  "  a  raison  he  had,"  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  ninety-eight ) 

«  Yes,  Sir,"  says  Pat,  "  the  broad  Atlantic,"  a 
favourite  phrase  of  his,  which  he  gave  with  a 
brogue  as  broad,  almost,  as  the  Atlantic  itself. 

'^It  was  the  time  I  was  lost  in  crassin'  the 
broad  Atlantic,  a  comin'  liome,'*  began  Pat,  de- 
coyed into  the  recital;  '^whin  the  winds  began 
to  blow,  and  the  sae  to  rowl,  that  you'd  think  the 
Colleen  dhas  (that  was  Her  name)  would  not  have 
a  mast  left  but  what  would  rowl  out  of  her. 

^'  Well,  sure  enough,  the  masts  went  by  the 
boord,  at  last,  and  the  pumps  was  chok'd  (divil 
choke  them  for  that  same),  and  av  coorse  the 
wather  gained  an  us,  and  throth  to  be  filled  with 
wather  is  neither  good  for  man  or  baste ;  and  she 
was  sinkinVfast,  settlin*  down,  as  the  sailors  calls 
it,  and  faith  I  never  was  good  at  settlin'  down  in 
my    life,  and  I  liked  it   then  less  nor    ever; 
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accordianly  we  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  put 
out  the  boat^  and  got  a  sack  o'  bishkits^  and  a 
cashk  o'  pork^  and  a  kag  o'  wather^  and  a  thrifle 
o'  rum  aboord^  and  any  other  little  matthers  we 
could  think  iv  in  the  mortial  hurry  we  wor  in — 
and  faith  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost^  for  my 
darlint,  the  Colleen  dhas,  went  down  like  a  lump 
o'  lead^  afore  we  wor  many  sthrokes  o'  the  oar 
away  ^m  her. 

"  Well,  we  dhrifted  away  all  that  night,  and 
next  momin'  we  put  up  a  blanket  an  the  ind  av 
a  pole  as  well  as  we  could,  and  thin  we  sailed 
iligant,  for  we  dam't  show  a  stitch  o*  canvass  the 
night  before,  bekase  it  was  blowin'  like  bloody 
murther,  savin'  your  presence,  and  sure  it's  the 
wondher  of  the  world  we  wom't  swally'd  alive  by 
the  ragin'  sae. 

"  Well,  away  we  wint,  for  more  nor  a  week, 
and  nothin'  before  our  two  good-lookin'  eyes  but 
the  canophy  iv  heaven,  an  the  wide  ocean — ^the 
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broad  Atlantic — not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen  but 
the  sae  and  the  sky ;  and  though  the  sae  and  the 
sky  is  mighty  party  things  in  themselves^  throth 
they're  no  great  things  when  you've  nothin'  else 
to  look  at  for  a  week  together — and  the  barest 
rock  in  the  worlds  so  it  was  land^  would  be  more 
welkim.  And  then^  soon  enough  throth,  our  pro- 
visions began  to  run  low,  the  bishkits,  and  the 
wather,  and  the  rum — throth  that  was  gone  first 
of  all — God  help  uz — and  oh !  it  was  thin  that 
starvation  began  to  stare  us  in  the  face — '  Oh  ! 
murther,  murther,  captain  darlint/  says  I,  '  I  wish 
we  could  see  land  any  where,'  says  I. 

'  'More  power  to  your  elbow,  Paddy,  my 
boy,'  says  he,  for  sitch  a  good  wish,  and  throth 
it*s  myself  wishes  the  same.' 

*' '  Oh,'  says  I,  '  that  it  may  plaze  you,  sweet 
queen  iv  heaven,  supposing  it  was  only  a  dissolute 
island,'  says  I,  '  inhabited  wid'  Turks,  sure  they 
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fvouldn't  be  such  bad  ChristLans  as  to  refuse 
uz  a  bit  and  a  sup/ 

*'  '  Whisht,  whisht^  Paddy,'  says  the  captain, 
'  don't  be  talkin*  bad  of  any  one,*  says  he ;  '  you 
don't  know  how  soon  you  may  want  a  good 
word  put  in  for  yourself,  if  you  should  be  called 
to  quarthers  in  th'  other  world  all  of  a  suddent,' 
says  he. 

"  '  Thrue  for  you,  captain  darlint,*  says  I — I 
called  him  darlint,  and  made  free  wid  him,  you 
see,  bekase  disthress  makes  uz  all  equal-^'  thrue 
for  you,  captain  jewel — God  betune  uz  and  harm, 
I  owe  no  man  any  spite '-^and  throth  that  was 
only  thruth.  Well,  the  last  bislikit  was  saryed 
out,  and  by  gor  the  rvatker  itself  was  all  gone 
at  last,  and  we  passed  the  night  mighty  cowld — 
well,  at  the  brake  o'  day  the  sun  riz  most  beau- 
tiful out  o'  the  waves,  that  was  as  bright  as  silver 
and  as  clear  as  cryshthal.    But  it  was  only  the 
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more  cride  upon  uz,  for  we  wor  beginnin'  to  feel 
terrible  hungry ;  when  all  at  wanst  I  thought  I 
spied  the  land — by  gor  I  thought  I  felt  my  heart 
up  in  my  throat  in  a  minnit^  and  ^  thundher  and 
turf,  captain/  says  I,  '  look  to  leeward/  says  I. 

"  '  WlMt  for  ?  *  says  he. 

''  '  I  think  I  see  the  land/  says  I.  So  he 
ups  with  his  bring-*m*near — (that's  what  the 
sailors  call  a  spy-glass^  Sir)  and  looks  out^  and^ 
sure  enough^  it  was. 

"  '  Hurra ! '  says  he,  *  we  re  all  right  now ; 
pull  away  my  boys,'  says  he. 

"  *  Take  care  you're  not  mistaken/  says  I ; 
'  maybe  its  only  a  fog-bank^  captain  darlint/ 
says  I. 

*' '  Oh  no/  says  he,  *  it's  the  land  in  aimest.' 

"  '  Oh  then,  whereabouts  in  the  wide  worW 
are  we.  Captain?*  says  I;  *  maybe  it  id  be  in 
Roosia,  or  Proosia,  or  the  Garman  Oeeant/ 
savs  I. 
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'' '  Tut,  you  fool/  says  he — for  he  had  that 
consaited  way  wid  him— thinkin'  himself  cleverer 
nor  any  one  else — ^  tut,  you  fool/  says  he,  '  that's 
France^  says  he. 

*' '  Tare  an'  ouns,'  says  I,  '  do  you  tell  me  so  ? 
and  how  do  you  know  it's  France  it  is,  captain 
dear?'  says  I. 

''  *  Bekase  this  is  the  Bay  o'  Bishky  we're  in 
now,'  says  he. 

'^  ^  Throth  I  was  thinkin'  so  myself,'  says  I, 
'by  the  rowl  it  has;  for  I  often  heerd  av  it  in 
r^ard  o'  that  same ;'  and  throth  the  likes  av  it 
I  never  seen  before  nor  sinse,  and,  with  the  help 
o*  God,  never  will. 

^'  Well,  with  that,  my  heart  began  to  grow 
light,  and  when  I  seen  my  life  was  safe,  I  began 
to  grow  twice  hungrier  nor  ever — so  says  I, 
'  captain  jewel,  I  wish  we  had  a  gridiron.' 

"  *  Why  then,*  says  he,  *  thundher  and  turf, 
says  he,  '  what  puts  a  gridiron  into  your  head  !** 
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"'Bekase  I'm  starvin'  with  the  hunger,' 
says  I. 

'^ '  And  sure,  bad  luck  to  you/  says  he,  ^  you 
couldn't  ate  a  gridiron/  says  he,  'barrin'  you 
wor  a  pelican  o  the  fvildhernesSy  says  he. 

*'  'Ate  a  gridiron!'  says  I;  *och,  in  throth 
Tm  not  sitch  a  gommock  all  out  as  that  any 
how.  But  sure  if  we  had  a  gridiron  we  could 
dress  a  beef-stake,'  says  I. 

"  '  Arrah !  but  where's  the  beef-stake,'  says 
he. 

"  '  Sure,  couldn't  we  cut  a  slic^  aff  the  pork,' 
says  I. 

'^  *  By  gor,  I  never  thought  o'  that/  says  the 
captain.    *  You're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,'  says 
,he,  laughin'.  . 

'^ '  Oh  there's  many  a  thrue  word  said  in  joke,' 
«ays  I. 

*'  *  Thrue  for  you,  Paddy,'  says  he. 

'* '  Well,  taen,'  says  I,  '  if  you  put  me  ashore 
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there  beyant/  (for  we  were  nearin'  the  land  all 
the  time,)  ^and  sure  I  can  ax  thim  for  to  lind 
me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron/  says  I. 

'^ '  Oh,  by  gor  the  butther's  comin'  out  o'  the 
stir-about  in  aimist  now/  says  he;  'you  gom- 
moch/  says  he,  '  sure  I  towld  you  before  that's 
France — and  sure  they're  all  fiirriners  there/ 
says  the  captain. 

"  '  Well,*  says  I,  '  and  how  do  you  know  but 
I'm  as  good  a  furriner  myself  as  any  o*  thim  ?' 

**  *  What  do  you  mane  ? '  says  he. 

'^  *  I  mane,'  says  I,  *  what  I  towld  you,  that 
I'm  as  good  a  furriner  myself  as  any  o*  thim.' 

<' '  Make  me  sinsible,'  says  he. 

*'  *  By  dad  maybe  that's  more  nor  me,  or 
greater  nor  me  could  do,'  says  I — and  we  all 
began  to  laugh  at  him,  for  I  thought  I'd  pay 
him  off  for  his  bit  o'  consait  about  the  Garman 
Oceant. 

'^ '  Lave  aff  your  humbugginV  says  he,   *  I 
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bid  yoii^  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you  mane  at  all^ 
at  all/ 

'  Parly  voofrongsay,'  says  I. 

*  Oh  your  humble  sarvant/  says  he ;  '  why, 
by  gor,  you're  a  scholar,  Paddy/ 

"  '  Throth,  you  may  say  that/  says  I. 

"  '  Why,  you're  a  clever  fellow,  Paddy,'  says 
the  captain,  jeerin'  like. 

'^  *  You're  not  the  first  that  said  that,'  says  I, 
*  whether  you  joke  or  no.' 

"  '  Oh,  but  Fm  in  airnest,'  says  the  captain — 
^  and  do  you  tell  me,  Paddy,'  says  he,  '  that  you 
spake  Frinch  ? ' 

*  Parly  voofrongsay ^  says  I. 
'  By  gor  that  bangs  Banagher,  and  all  the 

world  knows  Banagher  bangs  the  devil — I  nivir 
met  the  likes  o'  you  Paddy,'  says  he — '  pull  away 
boys,  and  put  Paddy  ashore,  and  maybe  we  won't 
get  a  good  bellyful  before  long.' 

*'  So  with  that  it  was  no  sooner  said  nor  done 
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-T-they  palled  away  and  got  close  into  shore  in 
less  than  no  time^  and  run  the  boat  up  in  a  little 
creek^  and  a  beautiful  creek  it  was,  with  a  lovely 
white  sthrandj  an  iligant  place  for  ladies  to  bathe 
in  the  summer — and  out  I  got^  and  it's  stiff 
enough  in  my  limbs  I  was  afther  bein'  cramp*d 
up  in  the  boat^  and  perished  with  the  cowld  and 
hunger;  but  I  conthrived  to  scramble  on>  one 
way  or  the  other^  tow'rds  a  little  bit  iv  <a  wood 
that  was  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  smoke  curlin 
out  of  it  quite  timptin'  like. 

"  *  By  the  powdhers  o'  war,  I'm  all  right,*' 
says  I ;  *  there's  a  house  there* — and  sure  enough 
there  was,  and  a  parcel  of  men,  women,  and 
childher,  ating  their  dinner  round  a  table  quite 
convaynient.  And  so  I  wint  up  to  the  door,  and 
I  thought  I'd  be  very  civil  to  thim,  as  I  heerd 
the  Frinch  was  always  mighty  p'lite  intirely-*^ 
and  I  thought  Fd  show  them  I  knew  what  good 
manners  was. 
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'^  So  I  took  afF  my  hat^  and  making  a  low  bow^ 
says  I^  *  God  save  all  here/  says  I. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  they  all  stopt  ating  at 
wanst,  and  begun  to  stare  at  me,  and  faith  they 
almost  looked  me  out  of  countenance — and  I 
thought  to  myself  it  was  not  good  manners  at  all 
— more  to  be  token  from  furriners,  which  they 
call  so  mighty  p'lite ;  but  I  never  minded  that, 
in  regard  of  wantin'  the  gridiron ;  and  so,*  says 
I,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  I,  '  for  the  liberty  I 
take,  but  its  only  bein'  in  disthress  in  regard  of 
ating,'  says  I,  '  that  I  make  bowld  to  throuble 
yez,  and  if  you  could  lind  me  the  loan  of  a 
gridiron,*  says  I,  '  I*d  be  intirely  obleeged 
to  ye/ 

<'  By  gor,  they  all  stared  at  me  twice  worse 
nor  before,  and  with  that,  says  I  (knowing  what 
was  in  their  minds),  '  indeed  it's  thrue  for  you,* 
says  I ;  '  I'm  tathered  to  pieces,  and  God  knows 
I  look  quare  enough,  but  it's  by  raison  of  the 
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storm/    says  I,   *  which   dhruv  us  ashore  here 
below,  and  we're  all  starvin*,'  says  I. 

'*  So  then  they  b^an  to  look  at  each  other 
agin,  and  myself,  seeing  at  wanst  dirty  thoughts 
was  in  their  heads,  and  that  they  took  me  for 
a  poor  beggar  cotnin'  to  crave  charity — with  that, 
says  I,  '  Oh !  not  at  all/  says  I,  'by  no  manes, 
lye  have  plenty  o'  mate  ourselves,  there  below, 
and  we'll  dhress  it,'  says  I,  '  if  you  Would  be 
plased  to  lind  us  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,'  says 
I,  makin*  a  low  bow. 

"  Well,  Sir,  with  that,  throth  they  stared  at 
me  twice  worse  nor  ever,  and  faith  I  began  to 
think  that  maybe  the  captain  was  wrong,  and 
that  it  was  not  France  at  all  at  all — and  so  says 
I — '  I  beg  pardon.  Sir,*  says  I,  to  a  fine  ould  man, 
with  a  head  of  hair  as  white  as  silver — '  maybe 
I'm  undher  a  mistake/  says  1;  '  but  I  thought  I 
was  in  France,  Sir :  aren't  you  forriners  ?  *  says 
I—'  Parly  voo  Frongsay  ?' 
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** '  We  munseer,'  says  he. 

*'  '  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan  of  a 
gridiron/  says  I,  '  if  you  plaze  ? ' 

'^  Oh^  it  was  thin  that  they  stared  at  me  as  if 
I  had  sivin  heads;  and  faith  myself  began  to 
feel  flusthered  like^  and  onaisy — and  so  says  I, 
making  a  bow  and  scrape  agin^  'I  know  it's  a 
liberty  I  take^  Sir,'  says  I,  '  but  it's  only  in  the 
regard  of  bein'  cast  away;  and  if  you  plaze,  Sir, 
says  I,  '  Parly  voo  Frongsay* 

"  '  We  munseer/  says  he,  mighty  sharp. 

"  '  Then  would  you  lind  me  the  loan  of  a 
gridiron,'  says  I,  *  and  you'U  obleege  me.' 

''  Well,  Sir,  the  ould  chap  began  to  munseer 
me,  but  the  divil  a  bit  of  a  gridiron  he'd  gie  me  ; 
and  so  I  began  to  think  they  were  all  neygars,  for 
all  their  fine  manners;  and  throth  my  blood 
began  to  rise,  and  says  I,  *  By  my  sowl,  if  it  was 
you  was  in  disthress,*  says  I,  '  and  if  it  was  to 
ould  Ireland  you  kem,  it's  not  only  the  gridiron 
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they*d  give  you^  if  you  ax*d  it,  but  something 
to  put  an  it  too^  and  the  dhrop  o*  dhrink  into  tiie 
bargain^  and  cead  milefailtej 

"  *  Well,  the  word  cead  mile  faiUe  seemed  to 
sthreck  his  heart,  and  the  ould  chap  cocked 
his  ear,  and  so  I  thought  I'd  give  him  another 
offer,  and  make  him  sinsible  at  last ;  and  so  says 
I,  wanst  more,  quite  slow,  that  he  might  undhei- 
stand — *  Parly— rvoo — Frongsay,  munseer?' 

"  '  We  munseer,'  says  he. 

"  '  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron,  says  I, 
*  and  bad  scran  to  you.' 

*'  Well,  bad  win'  to  the  bit  of  it  he'd  gi'  me, 
and  the  ould  chap  begins  bowin'  and  scrapin', 
and  said  something  or  other  about  a  long  tongs. 

"  '  Phoo !— the  divil  sweep  yourself  and  your 
tongs,'  says  I,  '  I  don't  want  a  tongs  at  all  at  all ; 
but  can't  you  listen  to  raison,'  says  I — '  Parly 
voo  Frongsay  f  * 

"  '  We  munseer.' 
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"  *  Then  lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron/  says  I^ 
*  and  howld  your  prate.* 

''  WeU»  what  would  you  think  but  he  shook 
his  owkl  noddle,  as  much  as  to  say  he  wouldn't; 
and  so  says  I^  '  Bad  cess  to  the  likes  o*  that 
1  erer  seen — throth  if  you  were  in  my  country 
it's  not  that-a-way  they'd  use  you ;  the  curse  o' 
the  crows  an  you^  you  owld  sinner^'  says  I,  '  the 
divil  a  longer  I'll  darken  your  door.' 

'^  So  he  seen  I  was  vex'd,  and  .1  thought;  as 
I  was  tumin'  away,  I  seen  him  begin  to  relint> 
and  that  his  conscience  throubled  him  ;  and  says 
I,  tumin'  back,  *  Well,  I'll  give  you  one  chance 
more — you  owld  thief— are  you  a  Chrishthan  at 
all  at  all  ?  are  you  a  furriner  ?'  says  I,  '  that  all 
the  world  calls  so  p*lite.  Bad  luck  to  you,  do 
yo«|  undherstand  your  own  language  }'^Parly  voo 
Frcngsay  ?'  says  I. — "  '  We  munseer/  says  he. 

"  '  Then  thundher  and  turf,'  says  I,  '  will  you 
lind  me  the  loan  of  a  gridiron  ?* 
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"  Well,  Sir,  the  divil  resave  the  bit  of  it  he'd 
gi'  me — and  m)  with  that, '  the  cnne  o'  the  hangrif 
an  you,  you  owld  negarly  Tillian,'  saTs  I;  '  the 
back  o'  my  hand,  and  the  sowl  o'  my  fut  ta  yoa ; 
that  you  may  want  a  gridiron  yourself  yet,'  says 
I ;  '  and  wherever  I  go,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  shall  hear  o'  you,*  says  I ;  and  with  that  I 
left  them  there,  and  kem  away — and  in  throth  its 
often  since  that  /  thought  il  uat  remarkable." 
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HEREDITARY  HONOURS. 

A    TALB    OP     LOV£     AND     MYSTERY. 


Chap.  I.— Thb  Meeting. 

There  is  a  certain  bountry  not  ^eu:  distant  from 
our  own:  in  a  certain  small  town^  close  to  the 
metropolis  of  this  country,  there  once  lived  a 
certain  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Laura.  She 
was  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  an  honest 
gentleman^  an  attorney  at  law— •  and  was  particu- 
larly addicted  to  novels  and  ^sdling  in  love.  One 
day,  she  was  walking  in  the  woods^  in  a  pensive 
manner^  observing  how  affectionate  the  little  birds 
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were  to  each  other^  and  thinking  what  a  blessing 
it  was  to  have  an  agreeable  lover — when,  leaning 
against  an  elm  tree,  she  perceived  a  young  man 
habited  in  a  most  handsome  dress,  that  seemed  a 
little  too  ^  -  for  him,  and  of  that  peculiar  com- 
plexion— half  white,  half  yellow — which  custom 
has  dedicated  to  romance.  He  wore  his  long  dark 
locks  sweeping  over  his  forehead ;  and  fixing  his 
eyes  intently  on  the  ground,  he  muttered  thus  to 
himself:  "Singular  destiny  !— fearful  thought! 
Shall  I  resist  it?— shall  I  fly?  No;  that  were 
unworthy  of  the  name  I  bear !  For  four  hundred 
years  my  forefathers  have  enjoyed  their  honours ; 
not  a  break  in  their  lineage :  shall  I  be  the  first  to 
forfeit  this  hereditary  distinction  ?  Away  the 
thought !"  The  young  gentleman  walked  haugh- 
tily from  the  tree,  and  just  before  him  he  saw 
Miss  Laura,  fixing  her  delighted  eyes  upon  his 
countenance,  and  pleasing  herself  ivith  the  thought 
that  she  saw  before  her  an  earl  marshal,  or  a  grand 
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fiedooner  at  the  least.  The  young  gentleman  stood 
still,  so  also  did  the  young  lady ;  the  young  gen- 
tleman stared^ — the  lady  sighed.  ''  Fair  creature !" 
quoth  the  youth^  throwing  out  his  arm^  but  in 
somewhat  a  violent  and  abrupt  manner,  as  if 
rather  striking  a  blow  tha^  attempting  a  courteous 
gesture.  Full  of  the  becoming  terror  of  a  damsel 
of  romance^  Laura  drew  herself  up^  and  uttered  a 
little  scream.  *'  What !"  said  the  youth  mourn* 
fully,  "do  you^  too,  fear  me?"  Laura  was 
affected  almost  to  tears : — the  youth  took  her  hand. 
They  met  again,  and  oft ;  and  oh,  how  devotedly 
Laura  loved  the  young  cavalier !  She  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  rank :  it  seldom  happens  in 
the  novels  liked  by  young  ladies  that  a  lover  is 
permitted  to  be  of  less  rank  than  a  peer's  son. 
Accordingly,  she  reflected  with  indescribable 
rapture  on  the  certainty  of  having  a  gallant  whose 
forefathers  had  enjoyed  something  four  hundred 
years  in  the  family !  .  But  what  was  that  some- 
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thing  ?  She  was  curious ; — she  interrogated  her 
lover  as  tc^  his  name  and  rank.  He  changed 
colour^  he  bit  his  lip^  he  thrust  both  hands  into 
his  breeches  pockets.  ^'  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I 
am,"  said  he :  '*  no,  charming  Laura,  forgive  me  ; 
one  day  you  will  know  all." — "  Can  he  be  the 
king's  eldest  son  ?"  said  Laura  to  herself.  After 
all,  this  mystery  was  very  delightful.  She  intro- 
duced the  young  gentleman  to  her  father.  *'  Ah!" 
<}uoth  the  former,  squeezing  the  attorney's  hand, 
"your  family  have  been  good  friends  to  mine." 
— "How.^"  cried  the  attorney,  "are  we  then 
acquainted  }  may  I  crave  your  name,  sir  ?"  The 
lover  looked  confused,  he  mumbled  out  some 
excuse, — just  at  present  he  had  reasons  for  wishing 
it  concealed.  Our  unknown  had  a  long  military 
nose ;  he  looked  like  a  man  who  might  have  shot 
another  in  a  duel.  ''  Aha  !'*  said  the  attorney, 
winking,  and  lowering  his  voice, — "  I  smell  you, 
w,  you  have  killed  your  man,  eh!" — ^'Ha!" 
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died  the  stranger:   and  slapping  his  forehead 
wildly^  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


Chap.  II. — Thb  Lawyer  Matched. 

It  was  now  clear:  the  stranger  had  evidently 
Jbeen  a  brave  transgressor  of  the  law ;  perhaps  an 
assassin^  certainly  a  victorious  single  combater. 
This  redoubled  in  Laura's  bosom  the  interest  she 
had  conceived  for  him.  There  is  nothing  renders 
a  young  lady  more  ardent  in  her  attachment  than 
the  supposition  that  her  lover  has  committed 
some  enormous  crime.  Her  father  thought  he 
might  make  a  good  thing  out  of  his  new  acquaint- 
ance. He  resolved  to  find  out  if  he  was  rich  :  if 
richj  he  could  marry  him  to  his  daughter  ;  if  poor, 
he  might  as  well  inform  against  him/ and  get  the 
reward.  An  attorney  is  a  bow^  a  crooked  thing 
with  two  strings  to  it. 
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It  was  in  the  wood  that  the  lawyer  met  the 
stranger.  The.  stranger  was  examining  a  tree. 
*'  Strong,  strong,"  muttered  he ;  '^  yes,  it  is  worth 
buying." — *'  Are  you  a  judge  of  trees,  sir  ?**  quoth 
the  attorney.  ''  Hum, — yes,  of  a  peculiar  sort  of 
tree." — ''  Have  you  much  timber  of  your  own  ?" 
"  A  great  deal,"  replied  the  stranger  coolly.  "  Of 
the  best  kind  ?*' — ^*  It  is  generally  used  for  scaf- 
folding."— « Oh  !  good  deal !"  The  lawyer 
paused.  "You  cannot,"  said  he  archly,  "ypu 
cannot  conceal  yourself:  your  rank  is  sufficiently 
apparent."  —  "  Good  heavens  !  "  —  "  Yes ;  my 
daughter  says  sh&  heard  you  boasting  of  your 
hereditary  distinctions — four  hundred  years  it  has 
.existed  in  your  family." — "It  has  indeed!" — 
"  And  does  the  property — the  cash  part  of  the 
business  go  with  it  ?" — "  Yes  ;  the  Government 
provide  for  us." — "Oh,  a  pension!  hereditary 
too?"— "You  say  it."—-"  Ah !  'tis  the  way  with 
your  great  families,"  said  the  lawyer  to  himself. 
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''  always  quartered  on  the  public."-^**  What's 
that  he  mutters  about  quartered?"  exclaimed  the 
stranger  with  emotion.  "  It  is  from  our  taxes  that 
their  support  is  drawn^"  continued  tlie  lawyer. 
'^  Drawn,  sir  !'*  cried  the  stranger  aloud.  '^  And 
if  it  be  not  the  best  way  of  living,  hang  me  !*' 
concluded  the  lawyer.  "  You  r  feltered  the 
stranger,  clasping  his  hands:  '^horrible  sup- 
position ! !  I " 


Chap.  III. — Enlightened  Sentiments. 

*'  You  will  really  marry  me  then,  beautiful 
Laura,*'  said  the  stranger,  kneeling  on  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Laura  blushed.  *'  You  are  so — 
so  bewitching — and— and  you  will  always  love 
me — and  you  will  teU  me  who  you  are.'* — *'  After 
our  marriage,  yes," — said  the  stranger,  somewhat 
discomposed.     **  No ;   now,  now,"   cried   Laura 
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coaxingly.-  He  was  silent.  "  Come,  I  will  get  it 
out  of  you.  You  are  an  eldest  son." — "  Indeed  I 
am/*  sighed  the  stranger.  "  You  have  an  here- 
ditary title  ?" — "Alasf  yes." — "It  descends  to 
yon?" — "  It  does." — *'  You  have  a — a — the  means 
to  support  it?" — ''Assuredly." — '^ Convince  me 
of  that,**  said  the  lawyer,  who  had  been  listening 
unobserved,  "  and  my  daughter  is  yours>  let  you 
have  killed  your  man  a  hundred  times  over  !** 
— "  Wonderful  liberality  !*'  cried  the  stranger 
enthusiastically,  and  throwing  himself  at  the 
lawyer's  feet. 


Chap.  IV.— Circumstantial  Evidence. 

The  stranger  wore  a  snlendid  suit  of  clothes. 
The  mystery  about  him  attracted  the  admiration 
and  marvel  of  the  people  at  the  little  inn  at  which 
he  had  taken  up  his  lodging.     They  were  talking 
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about  him  in  the  kitchen  one  morning  when  the 
boots  was  brushing  his  coat.  A  tailor  from  the 
capital,  who  was  travelling  to  his  country  seel, 
came  into  the  kitchen  to  ask  why  his  breakfast 
was  not  ready.  ^'It  is  a  beautiful  coat!"  cried 
the  boots^  holding  it  up.  "What  a  cut!"  cried 
the  chambermaid.  "  It  is  lined  with  white  silk/" 
said  the  scullion,  and  she  placed  her  thumb  on 
the  skirts.  "  Ha  ! "  said  the  tailor, — "  what  do 
I  see  I  it  is  the  coat  of  the  Marquis  de  Tete 
Perdu:  I  made  it  myself."  ''It  is  out — it  is 
out!"  cried  the  waiter.  "The  gentleman  is  a 
marquis.  Gemini,  how  pleased  Miss  Laura  will 
be ! " — ''  What's  that,  sir  ?  So  the  strange  gentle- 
man is  really  the  Marquis  de  Tete  Perdu !  '* 
asked  the  landlady.  "  John,  take  the  fresh  eggs 
to  his  lordship." — "  Impossible  ! "  said  the  tailor, 
who  had  fixed  on  the  fresh  eggs  for  himself. 
'*  Impossible ! "  and  while  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the    egg-stand,    he    lifted   his  eyes  to  heaven. 
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'*  Impossible !  the  Marquis  has  been  hanged  this 
twelvemonth ! " 


Chap.  V. — Thb  Departure. 

'^  Good  heavens !  how  strange^**  said  the  lawyer^ 
as  he  dismissed  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn< 
*'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you— only  think — 
I  was  just  going  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  hanged  ! "    Laura  burst 
into  tears.     "  What  if  he  should  be  a  vampire ! " 
said  she ;  'Mt  is  very  odd  that  a  man  should  live 
twelve  months  after  hanging."     Meanwhile  the 
stranger  descended  the  stairs  to  his  parlour;  a 
group  of  idlers  in  the  passage  gave  way  hastily 
on  both  sides.     Nay>  the  housemaid^  whom  he 
was  about,  as  usual^  to  chuck  under  the  chin^ 
Kttered  a  loud   shriek,  and  fell  into  a  swoon.. 
"  The  devil  I "  said  the  stranger,  glancing  suspb< 
ciously  jround .   "  am  I  known  then  ?" — *'  Known ! 
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yes,  you  are  known!"  cried  the  boots.  '*  The 
Marquis  de  Tete  Perdu"— " ^acre  hleu!"  said 
the  stranger,  flinging  into  the  parlour  in  a  violent 
rage.  He  locked  the  door.  He  walked  up  and 
down  with  uneven  strides.  "  Curse  on  these 
painful  distinctions — these  faeredilAry  customs  ! " 
cried  he  vehemently,  "  they  are  the  poison  of  my 
existence.  I  shall  lose  Laura;  I  shall  lose  her 
fortune;  I  am  discovered.  No,  not  yet;  I  will 
fly  to  her,  before  the  boots  spreads  the  intelli- 
gence. I  will  force  her  to  go  off  with  me — go 
off! — how  many  people  have  I  forced  to  go  off 
before ! "  To  avoid  the  people  in  the  passage, 
the  stranger  dropped  from  the  window.  He 
hastened  to  the  lawyer's  house — he  found  Miss 
Laura  in  the  garden — she  was  crying  violently, 
and  had  forgotten  her  pocket-handkerchief;  the 
stranger  offered  her  his  own.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
a  marquis's  coronet,  worked  in  the  corner,  with 
the  initials  «  T.  P."  "  Ah  !  it  is  too  true,  then," 
said  she,  sobbing;  "the— the  Marquis  de  Tete 
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Perdu — .'*  Here  her  voice  was  choked  by  her 
emotion.  *^ Damnation !  what — what  of  him?'* 
With  great  difficulty  Laura  sobbed  out  the  word 
"  H—a— ng— e— d  !  •^— "  It  is  all  up  with  me ! " 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  terrible  grimace,  and  he 
disappeared.  "  Oh !  he  is  certainly  a  vampire," 
wept  the  unfortunate  Laura ;  ''  at  all  events, 
after  having  been  hanged  for  twelve  months  he 
cannot  be  worth  much  as  a  husband  !" 


Chap.  VI. — The  Jealousy. 

''Ah,  miss!"  said  the  tailor,  as  he  passed 
through  the  country  town  on  a  high  trotting 
horse,  and  met  the  unfortunate  Laura  walking 
homeward  with  *'  The  Sorrows  of  Werter"  in  her 
hand :  ''  Ah !  so  the  spark  has  carried  himself 
off !    How  could  you  be  so  taken  in  ?     What ! 

marry  a *'  "  I  know  what  you  would  say," 

interrupted  Laura,  haughtily,  "and  I  beg  you 
will    be    silent."—"  You    knew    him,    then  ?  "^ 
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'^  Ay,  by  sight.  I  have  seen  him  on  trying 
occasions,  sure  enough.  But  you  will  meet  him 
no  more,  I  guess:  he  is  wanted  in  town  to- 
morrow morning."  —  "  €h*aciou8  heaven !  for 
what?''  said  Laura,  thinking  the  Maxquis  de 
T6te  Perdu  was  again  apprehended  for  not 
having  been  hanged  sufficiently.  ''  Why,  be 
prepared,  miss ;  he  is  going  to  tie  the  noose." 
"  Wretch !  perfidious  wretch  "  dirieked  Laura, 
as  her  fear  now  changed  into  jealousy;  ''  do  you 
mean  that  he  is  going  to  lead  another  to  the 
altar?"— ''Exactly  miss!"  said  the  tailor,  and 
off  went  his  high  trotting  horse. 


Chap.  VII. — Thb  Denouembnt. 

''  Poor  cousin  Jack !"  said  the  lawyer,  as  he 
was  eating  his  breakfast  \  "  he  has  been  playing 
very  naughty  pranks,  to  be  sure ;  but  he  is  our 
cousin,  nevertheless.     We  should  pay  him  all 
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possibte respect.  Come,  girl,  get  on  your  bonnet; 
you  may  as  well  come  with  me;  it  will  divert 
your  mind." — *'La!  papa;  but,  to  be  sure, 
there  will  be  a  great  crowd.  It  is  a  most  affect- 
ing sight ;  and,  after  all,  I  think  a  drive  may  do 
me  good."—*'  That's  right,  girl,"  said  the  father ; 
and  they  were  soon  on  the  road  to  the  capital. 
They  arrived  at  an  open  space,  but  filled  with 
spectators ;  they  beheld  a  platform,  raised  above 
the  heads  of  the  people;  Laura  grew  very  faint 
with  anxiety  and  heat.  She  heard  the  spec- 
tators talking  to  each  other.  ''  They  say," 
observed  one,  "  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  was  persuaded  to  the  calling ;  it  has  been  four 
hundred  years  in  the  family;  he  took  himself  away, 
but  came  back  when  he  heard  the  fees  were  aug- 
mented,— ^you  know  he  gets  all  the  clothes." 
"  There*s  poor  cousin  Jack,"  quoth  the  attorney, 
^'  how  pale  he  is !"  Laura  looked.  To  the  side 
of  cousin  Jack,  who  was  about  to  be  hangedi 
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moved  a  well-known  figure.  *'  The  Marquis  de 
Tele  Perdu!"  cried  the  lawyer  aghast!  *' My 
lover !  my  lover  !*'  screamed  Laura.  '*  My  eye  ! 
that's  the  hereditary  hangman !"  said  a  bystander 
with  open  mouth.  **  Hereditary  hangman ! " 
said  an  English  lord^  who  was  by  chance  an 
attendant  at  the  spectacle.  '*  Hereditary  hang- 
man ! — what  a  burlesque  on  the  peerage !"  Is  it 
a  burlesque  truly,  or  is  the  one  about  as  wise 
as  the  other  ? 

[nkw  monthly  maoazimk.) 
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STORY  OF  CASSEM  ; 

OR,  AVARICE    PROPERLY   REWARDED 


There  dwelt  at  Bagdad,  an  old  merchant,  named 
Abou  Cassem,  noted  for  his  avarice.  Although 
he  was  very  rich,  his  clothes  were  nothing  but 
patches  and  rags ;  his  turban  was  of  the  coarsest 
cloth,  and  so  dirty  that  it  was  diilicult  to  distin- 
guish the  colour.  But  of  his  whole  dress,  his 
papooshes  [slippers^  were  what  merited  most  the 
attention  of  the  curious;  the  soles  were  armed 
with  large  nails,  and  the  upper  leathers  were  an 
assemblage  of  botches;  the  famous  ship  Argo 
had  not  so  many  pieces  in  it ;  and  ever  since  they 
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had  been  papooshes,  which  was  about  ten  years> 
the  most  skilful  cobblers  in  all  Bagdad  had 
exhausted  their  ingenuity  to  keep  them  together. 
They  were  even  become  so  heavy  that  they 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  when  any  one  wanted 
to  express  a  thing  that  was  remarkably  clumsy^ 
Cassem's  papooshes  were  always  the  object  of 
comparison. 

One  day^  this  merchant  was  walking  in  the 
bazaar,  when  an  offer  was  made  him  of  a  large 
quantity  of  crystal^  of  which  he  made  an  advan* 
tageous  purchase;  and  hearing  some  days  after 
that  a  perfumer^  whose  affairs  were  in  a  ruinous 
state>  had  some  excellent  rose-water  to  seU^ 
which  was  his  last  resource^  he  instantly  took 
advantage  of  the  poor  man's  misfortunes^  and 
bought  his  rose-water  for  half  the  value.  This 
new  bargain  put  him  into  good-humour;  how- 
ever, instead  of  giving  an  entertainment  to  his 
neighbours,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  mer- 
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diants  of  the  East^  when  they  have  made  a 
fortunate  purchase^  he  found  it  more  convenient 
to  go  to  the  public  baths^  where  he  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time.  As  he  was  undressings  a  person 
whom  he  took  to  be  his  friend^  for  the  covetous 
rarely  have  any  real  ones^  told  him  that  his 
papooshes  were  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  city, 
and  that  he  ought  to  buy  a  new  pair.  ^'  I  have 
thought  of  it  a  long  time/'  replied  Cassem ; 
*'  however,  they  are  not  yet  so  bad  but  they  may 
serve  a  little  longer."  During  this  conversation 
he  was  quite  undressed^  and  retired  to  the 
bath. 

While  he  was  bathing,  the  Kaaee  of  Bagdad 
came  likewise  to  bathe.  Cassem  coming  out 
before  the  judge,  passed  first  into  the  dressing- 
room,  and  having  put  on  his  clothes,  he  sought  in 
vain  for  his  papooshes,  in  the  room  of  which  he 
discovered  a  new  pair.  Our  avaricious  merchant, 
persuaded,  because   he  wished    it  so^  that  the 
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person  who  had  just  rebuked  him  about  his  old 
slippers^  had  made  hixn  a  present  of  the  new  pair^ 
put  them  on  his  feet  without  hesitation^  and 
quitted  the  place^  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of 
being  saved  the  expense  of  buying. 

When  the  Kazee  had  done  bathing,  the  slaves 
looked  about  for  their  master's  papooshes,  instead 
of  which  they  could  only  find  a  vile  old  pair^ 
which  were  readily  known  to  be  Cassem's ;  the 
Kazee's  officers  went  directly  in  search  of  the 
suspected  thief^  and  finding  him  with  the  stolen 
effects  upon  him^  after  exchanging  papooshes,  the 
Kazee  sent  him  to  prison ;  and  as  he  was  reputed 
to  be  as  rich  as  he  was  covetous^  he  was  obliged 
to  compromise  the  matter  with  the  Kazee,  by  the 
payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

On  his  return  home,  the  afflicted  Cassem,  for 
very  spite,  threw  his  slippers  into  the  Tigris, 
which  ran  under  his  windows.  Some  days  after- 
wards, a  fisherman,  pulling  up  his  net,  found 
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it  heavier  than  usual^  which  was  owing  to  the 
weight  of  the  papooshes,  the  nails  of  which  had 
caught  hold  of  his  net>  and  broke  several  of  the 
meshes.  The  poor  fisherman^  enraged  at  Cassem 
and  his  slippers^  took  it  into  his  head  to  fling 
them  in  at  the  windows;  and  he  threw  them 
with  such  force  that  he  overset  the  crystal  vases 
which  decorated  the  cornices  and  mantel-piece  of 
the  room^  and  one  of  them  likewise  struck  the 
bottle  containing  the  rose-water,  and  dashed  it 
to  pieces. 

Figure  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  the  agonies  of 
Cassem,  on  beholding  this  scene  of  devastation. 
**  Cursed  papooshes"  exclaimed  the  covetous 
wretch,  tearing  his  beard,  ^^you  shall  not  do 
me  any  ferther  mischief."  So  saying,  .he  took 
up  ft  spade,  repaired  to  his  garden,  and  dug  a 
hole  to  bury  them.  One  of  his  neighbours,  who 
for  a  considerable  time  had  owed  him  an  ill  office, 
seeing  him  turning  up  the  ground,  ran  to  the 
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governor  and  acquainted  him  that  Cassem  had 
just  dug  up  a  hidden  treasure  in  his  garden. 
This  was  sufficient  to  arouse  the  cupidity  of  the 
commandant,  and  our  miser  in  vain  remonstrated^ 
assuring  him  that  he  had  not  discovered  any 
gold,  hut  was  only  burying  his  cursed  slippers ; 
the  governor  had  made  sure  of  money,  and  the 
unfortunate  Cassem  could  not  obtain  his  liberty 
without  giving  a  handsome  present. 

The  distracted  old  man  gave  his  papooshea 
most  heartily  to  the  devil,  and  went  and  threw 
them  into  an  aqueduct  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  city,  imagining  that  he  should  hear  no  more 
of  them;  but  the  devil,  who  had  not  done  play- 
ing Jiis  tricks  with  him,  directed  them  to  the 
conduit  of  the  aqueduct,  by  which  means  they 
intercepted  the  current  of  the  waters,  and  caused 
an  inundation  in  the  adjoining  gardens.  The 
owners,  on  discovering  the  cause,  took  the 
slippers  to  the  Eazee,  and  demanded  satisfac- 
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tion  for  the  damage  they  had  occasioned.  The 
unhappy  master  of  them  was  once  more  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
which  amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  the  two 
former  ones  together.  .After  which,  the  Kazee, 
who  would  by  no  means  detain  his  property, 
restored  to  him  his  choice  papooshes. 

Cassem,  that  he  might  be  finally  delivered 
from  all  farther  harm  from  the  slippers,  now 
determined  to  bum  them;  but  as  they  had 
imbibed  a  great  deal  of  water,  he  set  them  on 
the  terrace  at  the  top  of  his  house  to  dry  by  the 
sun.  But  fortune  had  not  yet  exhausted  her 
quiver  against  the  unlucky  man,  and  she  now 
dealt  him  a  more  cruel  stroke  than  all  the  rest. 
A  young  dog  in  the  next  house,  perceiving  the 
slippers,  leapt  from  his  master^s  terrace  over  to 
Cassem's,  seized  one  of  them  in  his  mouth,  and 
played  his  gambols  with  it,  till  at  last  he  let  it 
fell  over  the  parapet,  and,  unhappily,  it  alighted 
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on  the  head  of  a  woman  with  child|  who  was 
passing  along  the  street  before  Cassem's  door. 
Fear,  added  to  the  violence  of  the  blow,  made 
the  poor  woman  miscarry.  Her  husband  carried 
his  complaint  to  the  Kazee,  and  Cassem  was  con- 
demned to  make  him  a  recompense  proportioned 
to  the  injury  he  had  done  to  his  wife» 

Upon  this  fresh  misfortune,  our  miser  ran 
home,  and,  taking  his  papooshes  in  his  hand,  he 
once  more  repaired  to  the  Kazee.  '^  Behold ! 
my  lord,"  said  he,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
diverted  the  judge,  '*  the  instruments  of  all  my 
sufferings  ;  these  cursed  papooshes  have  reduced 
me  to  poverty ;  deign,  therefore,  to  publish  a 
decree  that  I  may  not  be  made  responsible  for 
the  ills  they  will  doubtless  occasion  hereafter." 
The  Kazee  could  not  refuse  this  reasonable  peti- 
tion; and  Cassetn  at  length,  by  dear-bought 
experience,    learned   the   fatal  effects   of  vile 
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ararice.  It  was  not  limg,  however,  before  the 
papoiuhet  again, — bat  here,  from  a  deficiency 
in  the  maniucript,  the  iaU  ii  cut  shmrt. 
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MARY  OGILVIE. 


», 


A    TALE    OF   THE    SQUIRE  S   EXPERIENCE 


CHAPTER  I. 

Come,  Jacques,  and  I  will  show  thee  ^thfully, 
How,  *iDid  the  sottish  circles  of  this  world. 
Still  there  are  heads  that  think,  and  hearts  that  feel 
And  love ;  who  find  lovers  warm  requitii^  answer 
Strike  to  their  inmost  core.     How  mj  heart  glows 
With  joyaunce  at  the  thought! 

Scrap  Stanzas, 


^'  So^  this  is  my  sweet  Lillybrae  at  last !"  I  said 
to  myself^  as  I  mounted  the  height^  and  glanced 
round  upon  the  quiet  dwelling,  and  all  that  I  so 
well  remembered. 
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''  There  is  certainly  nothing  remarkable  about 
it  after  all/*  was  the  chilling  exclamation  which 
my  near  approach  to  the  domicile  and  its  rural 
appurtenances,  which  my  imagination  had  so  often 
pictured  to  me,  when  far  distant^  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spots  on  earth,  called  forth.   The 
time  of  the  day  when  I  had  arrived  was  late ;  it 
was  towards  evening — and  it  was  the   autumn 
period  of  the  year.     I  thought  the  farm  had  a 
bare,  cold,  look ;  and  seemed  now,  from  its  mean 
exterior  and  sequestered  situation,  the  very  seat 
of   an    exiled    and    insipid  retirement;    of   an 
existence  without  variety,  and  almost  without 
enjoyment.      How  could  my  imagination  have 
dwelt  upon  such  a  common-place  object !     It  was 
nothing  but  a  plain  farm-house,  with  its  roomy 
kitchen,  its  little  parlour,  and  its  inner  spence^ — 
its  bams  and  outhouses,  with  a  small  garden 
at  one  end,  and  a  clump  of  corn-stacks  in  the 
rear. 
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Th^  wind  blew  chill  in  my  face  as  I  turned  up 
the  hill  towards  it.  I  thought  it  looked  bleak  and 
barren ;  and  I  had  just  learned  at  the  inn,  on  my 
way,  that  **  bonnie  Mary  Ogilvie,"  its  only  inter- 
esting inmate,  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a 
young  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  of  course 
it  was  folly  in  me  to  concern  myself  about  the 
house  or  her. 

But  I  looked  to  the  right  as  I  went  musing 
onward,  and  there  still  remained  the  identical 
Lillyburn  wood,  where  Mary  and  I  used  to 
wander,  and  to  pick  cowslips  and  gather  black* 
berries,  when  we  were  children ;  and  there  was 
still  the  little  green  broomy  hill,  behind  which 
I  used  to  watch  for  her,  when  she  grew  tall  and 
modest,  and  would  not  look  at  me  when  any  one 
was  by.  But  the  hill  seemed,  after  all,  only  a 
bare  and  withered  knoll;  I  thought  the  wood 
looked  now  diminutive  and  scattered,  as  the  trees 
whistled  mournfully  in  the  wind ;  and  my  heart 
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smote  me  with  a  convietion  of  the  instabilitT  of 
our  dearest  enjoyments. 

I  passed  on^  somewhat  sadly,  listening  to  the 
cold  breeze  sighing  through  the  firs,  until  I  came 
to  a  small  rude  bridge,  and  I  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and,  looking  down  the  stream,  contem- 
plated the  little  rushy  linn,  or  pool,  wherein  I 
used  to  fish,  and  where  Mary  used  to  watch  by 
my  side;  and  it  was  her  delight  to  take  the 
speckled  trout  gently  off  the  hook,  and  to  throw 
them  back  into  the  linn,  for  she  said,  '^  To  kill 
the  pretty  fluttering  fish  would  teach  me  to  be 
cruel/'  and  she  could  not  bear  to  see  them  gating 
in  agony  on  tli  e  grass,  while  we  ourselves  were  so 
happy.  Lon^  ago,  I  now  remembered,  when 
Mary  and  I  used  to  wade,  barefooted,  in  that 
lovely  stream,  the  sun  gleaming  like  gold  on  the 
surface ;  and  we  were  wont  to  watch  the  little 
waves  as  they  formed  running  shadows  pn  the 
clear  ^andy  bottom ;   but  many  a  sea  and  stream 
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have  I  looked  upon  since,  though  on  none   so 

charming  as  this  seemed  then.  As  I  continued  to 
look  musingly  down  its  windings^  I  repeated  to 
myself  the  beautiful  stanza  of  Burns>  which  has 
become  hackneyed  on  account  of  its  very  ex- 
pressiveness i — 

**  We  twa  hae  paidled  in  the  born, 
When  simmer  days  were  fine; 
Buf  seat  between  us  braid  hae  roar*d, 
Sin*  the  days  o*  lang  syne.^ 

But  the  days  of  wading  are  now  no  more^  and 
Lillyburn  seems  but  a  paltry  rivulet^  and  Mary 
Ogilvie  is  about  to  be  another^s  after  all^  and — 

'^  Pshaw  !'^  I  exclaimed  to  myself^  after  a  pause 
of  some  time,  and  at  the  same  instant  hitting  my' 
horse  smartly  with  my  whip^  without  the  least 
occasion  or  intention ;  ''  this  is  all  childishness 
and  folly.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  enough  of  life 
to  put  all  such  romance  out  of  my  head." 

The  stroke  I  had  given  my  horse  made  it  start 
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off  at  a  speed  that  would  have  brought  me  to  mj 
own  home  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  as  I  approached 
close  to  Lillybrae  House^  alter  saying  these  word8> 

1  checked  the  startled  animal>  and  passed  nearer 
to  the  windows  than  I  should  probably  have 
done^  had  no  such  wise  speech  been  uttered. 
Fortunately  I  did  not  seem  to  be  obserred.  The 
night  might  be  chill  without^  but  the  fire  biased 
cheerfolly  within>  and  I  could  see  the  servants 
busy  at  their  work  in  the  large  and  convenient 
kitchen. 

I  passed  close  to  the  houBe>  slowly,  and  in 
watchful  silence,  for  the  road  swept  by  one  end  of 
it.  I  observed  a  door  standing  open.  I  stopped, 
and,  listening  a  few  moments,  heard  a  voice ;  it 
was  a  woman*»;  and,  like  a  strain  of  former  years> 
sounded  home  to  my  heart.  I  was  all  ear,  for  I 
could  see  nothing  of  her  firom  whom  the  v<Hce 
proceeded;  and,  like  those  who  have  been  bom 
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blind,  upon  sound  was  &stened  on  the  instant  my 
whole  soul  and  attention. 

The  voice  was  Mary  Ogilvie's,  now  in  the 
fulness  of  womanhood;  and  it  was  so  musical — 
so  rich — so  feminine— so  heartily  innocent,  as  I 
thought — so  purely,  yet  pleasingly  Scotch ! 

^'And  are  ye  sure  ye  saw  him?  that  it  was 
Mr.  George  himsel'  ?"  she  said.  ''  How  does  he 
look  ?     Did  ye  hear  him  speak  ?*' 

''Yes/'  answered  another  female  voice;  "he 
was  asking  at  the  waiter  o'  the  inn,  what  was  the 
news  o'  a'  the  neighbourhood." 

Mary  hastily  inquired,  ''  Who  did  he  ask  for  ? 
He  wadna  speer  for  our  folk  or  for  me — Did  he  ?" 
Then  checking  herself,  she  added, ''  He  would  be 
dressed  grand,  nae  doubt.  Had  he  a  proud  look?" 
My  horse  made  a  slight  noise ;  I  heard  the  females 

start  within,  and  then  Mary's  voice  exclaim, 
"Gudesake!  there's  somebody — look!"     I  struck 

the  spur  into  my  horse's  sides,  and  was  at  my 
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father's  gate  before  I  recorered  from  tke  agitated 
feeliug  caused  by  this  simple  incident. 

The  congratulations  and  inquiries  o#  xny  rela- 
tives put  Mary  Ogilvie  almost  out  of  my  thoughts^ 
until  I  had  retired  to  bed.  As  soon^  however^  as 
my  head  was  laid  on  that  pillow  on  which  I  had 
slept  from  childhood^  until  my  departure  for 
those  remote  scenes  from  which  I  now  so  gladly 
had  returned ;  solitude,  and  the  circumstances  of 
my  arrival^  after  a  long  absence^  awakened  all  my 
recollections^  and  drew  the  past  and  present  fiiUy 
before  me. 

My  father's  connections  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
East  of  Scotland  were  very  good,  but  his  property 
in  this  neighbourhood  was  very  small.  Neigh- 
bouring proprietors  lived  at  some  distance  from 
us,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  upstart  vulgar, 
who  assumed  a  jealous  stateliness,  but  had  no 
dignity,  and  who,  having  little  accomplishment  of 
mind,  possess  the  coarseness  and  barrenness  of  the 
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lower  elas8^  without  their  simple  good  feeling, 
plain  sense,  aind  warmth  of  heart ;  we,  therefore, 
associated  but  little  with  any  of  them.  The 
family  of  the  Ogilvies,  howdyer,  were  much  supe- 
rior to  all  the  farmers  round.  Mary's  mother 
had  been  educated  in  Edinburgh  to  expectations 
much  higher  than  the  rank  of  a  middling  farmer's 
wife;  and  Mary,  herself,  surpassed  much  in 
accomplishments,  and  more  in  beauty,  all  the 
fumers'  daughters  or  ladies  that  I  knew«  I  could 
not  keep  from  her  society  almost  £rom  my  child- 
hood ;  and  I  loved  her,  as  children  differing  in 
rank  are  sometimes  permitted  to  lov6,  because 
nature  is  irresistible,  and  early  passion  unspeak- 
ably delightful.  The  love  of  the  innocent  has 
little  reference  to  circumstance,  that  **  unspiritual 
good'* — that  capricious  distributor  of  the  good 
atid  evil  of  life — that  tyrannical  separator  of  t^iose 
whom  nature  has  joined  together ;  and  the  love 
of  the  young  has  little   reference  to  the  many 
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things  in  human  paaeion  and  weakness^  of  which 
they  are  as  yet  pleasingly  ignorant^  and  which 
after-life  is  unhappily  to  develope.  We  had 
separated  just  when  she  was  becoming  more  shy, 
from  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in  circumstances; 
and  when,  with  regard  to  myself,  future  prospects 
and  foreign  novelties  began  to  dance  before  my 
imagination,  and  to  drive  from  my  thoughts  my 
pretty  blue-eyed  Mary  Ogilvie. 

I  had  now  returned  from  "  seeing  the  world ;" 
from  that  necessary  preparation  for  the  craft  of 
advancement,  an  experience  of  the  hearUessness 
of  polished  society,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  human  selfishness.  But  Mary 
Ogilvie  had  continued  on  the  spot  where  she 
was  bom ;  was  about  to  marry  one  in  her  own 
simple  sphere,  to  let  out  the  affections  of  her 
heart  upon  her  husband  and  children,  and  likely 
to  remain  i^orant  of  the  many  bitter  discoveries 
which  are  made  in  the  process  of  building  ad« 
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vancement  in  fortune  upon  "  knowledge  of  the 
world." 

Next  morning  I  found  my  mind  more  cahUi 
and  I  strove  wisely  to  reason  myself  into  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  loss  of  the  object  of  my  early 
life.  I  contrasted  the  supposed  prospects  of  my 
life  with  the  dulness  of  hers,  or  of  that  of  a 
simple  country  gentleman,  as  I  might  be,  united 
to  her;  ridiculed  the  idea  of  boyish  love  inter- 
fering with  a  man's  career  in  life^  thought  of  the 
excitements  of  dissipation,  and  anticipated  the 
triumphs  of  personal  distinction. 

My  mind  was  so  occupied  with  these  thoughts, 
tnat  1  was  more  taciturn  at  breakfEist,  with  my 
rather  and  other  relatives,  than  was  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  happiness  I  had  expressed  on 
arriving  once  more  among  them.  Before,  we 
rose^  a  country  carle  was  introduced,  to  wit, 
Mary  Ogilvie's  father.  He  came  forward  with 
patriarchal    manlmess,  and,  grasping    my  hand 
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into  his  hard  fist>  congratulated  me  on  my  safe 
return ;  sapng,  also^  that  he  hoped  the  good  had 
not  be6n  driven  out  of  me  among  foreign  gentles, 
and  that  I  had  not  exchanged  Scotdh  plainness 
£ot   foreign   affectation,    nor    Scotch    piety  for 
foreign  vice.    I  assured  the  old    man    that    I 
valued  too  highly  many  things  which  belonged 
to  home  to  throW  them  away  for  so  unworthy 
an  equivalent ;  and  added,  that  although  I  had| 
doubtless,  left  a  portion  of  my  early  iiiHoCence 
behind  me,  I  had  gone  abroad  for  improvement, 
and  hoped  I  had  not  altogether  missed  my  aim. 

^'  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  our  Mary,*'  he 
said^  gravely;  and^  taking  me  aside,  *'she  is 
about  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Blair^  of  Craiglands, 
their  booking  is  to  take  place  this  nighty  an*  ye 
must  come  down  to  Lillybrae,  as  an  early  £riend, 
for  Mary*s  sake,  an'  see  her  booked.  Now  ye'll 
come  early,  Mr.  Qeorge,  and  see  Mary  for  auld  lang 
syne.  I've  seen  the  day  when  I  wadna  hae  liked  to 
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carry  to  you  the  news  o'  her  marriage  to  another^ 
but  it's  jap  £qt  the  pet  lamb  to  company  wi'  the  proud 
stag ;  and  poortith  often  parts  gude  company." 

Wh^i  the  old  man  was  gone,  I  could  not  helj 
feeling  surprised  at  my  own  weakness^  and  at  the 
Httle  effect  of  my  recent  prudent  reasoning ;  for, 
although  I  never  had  seriously  thought  of  mar- 
rying Mary  Ogilvie  myself,  nor  suspected  that 
my  early  love  for  her  amounted  to  anything  like 
a  passion  that  should  disturb  my  peace,  or  mar 
my  fortune,  I  now  felt,  at  the  idea  of  her  being 
for  ever  given  to  the  arms  of  another,  a  pang, 
which  was  like  tearing  my  heart  asunder.  I 
debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  go  to 
Lillybrae  early  in  the  evening,  and  see  Mar) 
alone ;  but,  at  length,  decided  in  the  negative ; 
for  I. thought,  whatever  affection  there  might  be 
between  us,  we  had  evidently  different  destinies 
\7i  life;  and,  as  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt 
ner  marriage  witu  the  farmer,  our  meeting  alone. 
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and  recurring  to  early  scenes^  would  be  a  trial  to 
our  feelings^  unnecessarily  painfull  if  not  dan* 
gerous. 

I^  therefore^  went  late*;  and^  when  I  again 
drew  near  to  the  house,  I  became  so  affected  with 
my  recollections  and  present  feelings,  that  I 
deliberated  whether  I  should  turn  back  and  not 
go  at  all,  or  else  seek  an  interview  with  Mary, 
and  offer  to  make  her  my  own  bride.  I  stopped 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door,  thus  debating  with 
myself.  '^This  indecision,"  I  at  length  said, 
**  is  the  evidence  of  a  weak  mind,  and  I  have 
something  else  to  do  in  life  besides  gratifying  a 
juvenile  passion.  I  tviU  go  in,  and  be  witness 
of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Ogilvie.'* 

Her    father    received    me  at  the   door  with 


*  At  the  time  when  this  maorriage  took  place,  it  was  quite 
customary  for  the  Squire  to  attend  the  weddings  and  funerals 
of  his  respected  tenants. 
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patriarchal  solemnity,  and  I  found  the  persons 
expected  already  assembled.  I  went  boldly  foi^ 
ward,  with  the  air  of  the  Squire,  who  counte- 
nances, by  his  presence,  the  marriage  of  one  of 
his  tenants.  Mary  stepped  across  the  room 
gracefully,  and  met  me  with  warmth ;  but  humi- 
lity and  reserve  seemed  to  stm^le  in  her  bosom, 
with  other  feelings ;  and  the  dignity  and  distance 
I  assumed  seemed  to  relieve  her,  and  to  prompt 
her  to  the  manner  most  fitting  the  occasion. 
She  introduced  to  me  her  intended  husband,  a 
fair-faced,  farmer-looking  youth,  with  modesty; 
and  a  little  conversation  between  us,  concerning 
the  countries  abroad  which  I  had  visited,  and 
the  scenes  I  had  witnessed  since  I  had  been 
an  inhabitant  of  these  valleys,  tended  to  relieve 
mutual  embarrassment,  and  to  allow  the  business 
for  which  we  had  met  to  proceed  agreeably.  My 
anxiety  to  hide  my  feeling3,  however,  induced 
changes  in  my  manner,  which  would  have  made 
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me  appear  ridiculous  in  any  other  company 
more  capable  of  observing  it:  for  as  my  first 
reserve  threw  a  restraint  on  all  present^  un&- 
vourable  to  their  enjoying  the  social  pleasure  for 
which  they  had  met^  my  subsequent  jocular 
freedom^  if  not  even  £Euniliarity>  was^  I  believe, 
as  out  of  character  as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  first  proceeding  in  a  r^ular  marriage  in 
Scotland,  is  the  booking.  In  country  parts,  the 
parties,  with  a  few  of  their  young  friends,  meet 
usually  in  some  public-house,  if  not  in  that  of 
the  parents  of  the  bridegroom,  and  send  for  tiie 
Session  clerk,  (the  person  who  keeps  the  parish 
register,)  who  inserts  their  names  in  his  book, 
previous  to  his  publishing  the  bans  of  marriage 
in  the  church.  This  m«*ting  is  not  unfrequently 
the  most  generally  agreeable  of  all  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  marriage ;  for  it  is  like  one  of  those 
pleasures  which  steal  upon  us  unawares,  without 
being  too  dearly  bought  by  preparation ;  and  not 
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having  been  previously  devoured  by  extravagant 
expectation^  is  less  apt  to  turn  to  bitterness  and 
disappointment. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  rural  booking,  there  is 
no  preparation^ — no  feasting,  no  ceremonious 
rivalry,  no  restraint  from  the  presence,  of  even 
the  parents  of  the  parties.  It  is  a  meeting  of 
two  lovers,  and  their  companions  of  both  sexes, 
in  whose  presence  they  take  the  firsl  public  step 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  their  vows  by 
marriage ;  and  these  last  are  generally  also  young 
men  and  their  sweethearts,  who  may  themselves 
soon  meet  for  the  same  object.  The  dress  of 
those  "bidden  to  the  booking,"  " is  set  in  order ;" 
perhaps,  but  little  changed :  no  finery  appears ; 
but  bright  faces  and  light  hearts  are  there ;  for  it 
is  the  season  of  youth,  love,  and  hope :  the  cares 
of  after-life  do  not  trouble  their  joyous  dreams, 
and  little  has  yet  occurred  {o  any  of  them  to 
infuse  sourness  into  the  cup  of  existence.  It  h 
2  c 
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tnuch   like  Hallowe'en  nighty   as  described  by 
Bums : — 

^  The  lasses  feat,  and  cleanly  neat, 

Mair  braw  than  when  they^re  fine ; 
Their  fiices  blith,  fii*  sweetly  kyth ; 
Hearts  leal,  an*  warm,  and  kin*.** 

A  Scotch  booking  is  truly  a  meeting  of  love 
and  confidence;   for  the  principal  party  pledge 
themselves  to  each    other^    a^    future  husband 
and  wife^  in  presence  of  their  young  friends  ;  and 
indulge  with  less  reserve  in  the  innocent  play- 
fulness of  fondness^  so  natural  to  light-hearted 
youth  in  the  season  of  courtship.     The  other 
pairs  present,   invariably  catch  the  contagion  of 
love  from  the  bride  and  bridegroom ;  the  females 
resign    themselves  with    less    reserve    to    their 
lovers ;  and  kind  feelings  and  leal  hearts,  make 
a  booking  night  be  often  referred  back  to  in 
after  days,  among  the  sad  hours  which  may  be 
experienced. 
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**  When  youth  and  genial  years  are  flo>Mi, 
And  all  the  Ufe  of  life  is  gone." 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  Mary 
Ogilvie's  dress  this  evening.  The  utmost  neat- 
ness and  grace  in  her  apparel  was  obtained  by 
its  being  merely  fitted  to  her  form,  without  the 
smallest  artifice:  a  form  which  now  swelled  in 
the  delicate  fulness  of  womanhood.  Her  hair 
was  confined  with  a  simple  snood^  in  the  old 
Scotch  fashion^— its  flowing  profusion  ivas  tied 
fancifully  over  her  head ;  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  modest,  yet  seductive  expression,  which 
sent  a  kind  of  death  to  my  heart. 

In  truth,  I  dared  not  to  look  t  her ;  and  when 
I  observed  that  every  other  male  person  present 
had  his  mate,  who  reciprocated  his  feelings,  and 
received  gratefully  his  whisper  of  love,  and  that 
I  was  an  isolated  being,  who  might  sit  there  as 
a  spectator  of  the  happiness  of  others,  and  wrap 
myself  up,  if  I  pleased,  in  the  consciousness  of 
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my  gentility^  and  look  on  to  see  Mary  Ogflyie  in 
the  anns  of  another^ — I  groaned  inwardly  from 
the  pain  of  the  struggle  with  my  feelings.  I  now 
began  to  think  it  unwise^  if  not  cruel  in  Mary,  to 
invite  me  to  her  booking ;  but  again  I  reflected, 
that  the  day  had  been  appointed  previous  to  my 
return  home;  and  that  she  had  requested  me 
to  meet  here  before  the  arrival  of^e  others^  no 
doubt  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  preventing 
her  marriage  in  my  own  favour,  if  I  had  so 
chosen.  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was  I  that  was 
to  blame ;  for  she  evidently  felt  embarrassed  as 
well  as  myself.  The  ardent  admiration  of  her 
intended  husband  she  treated  with  kindness,  but 
by  no  means  appeared  to  return  it  with  that 
heartiness  and  feeling  which  would  have  been 
felt  towards  the  husband  of  her  choice,  by  such 
a  girl  as  IMary. 

The  clerk  soon  attended  with  his  book ;  upon 
which  the  customary  refreshment  was  handed 
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round:  and  the  laugh  and  joke,  not  always  the 
most  refined^  but  not  the  less  hearty  and  joyous, 
circulated  freely.  The  names  were  about  to  be 
entered^  when  some  one^  in  a  humorous  way^ 
objected  to  the  business  proceeding  in  the  place 
where  we  were ;  asked  if  it  was  ever  heard  of, 
that  a  booking  was  finished  in  a  private  house  ? 
and  proposed,  that  all  present  should  proceed  in 
a  body  to  Mrs.  M'61ashan*s  change-house,  in 
the  Clachan,  and  attend  to  the  business  in  an 
orderly  way^  as  our  fathers  had  done  before  us ; 
that  it  might  not  hereafter  be  said,  that  Craig- 
lands  and  his  lady-like  bride*  had  been  married 
with  less  ceremony  than  was  used  with  the  least 
feu'mers  in  the  country. 

This  proposal  having  been  seconded  with  great 
alacrity  by  all  the  men  present,  they  soon  per- 


*  In  Scotland,  persons  are  dengnated  bride  and  bridegrooin« 
firom  the  time  they  are  booked  until  the  marriage. 
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Buaded  the  females  to  prepare  to  go  to  the 
Clachan^  only  a  mile  distant^  to  finish  the  book« 
ing.  The  company  consisting  of  eight  couples, 
beside  myself  and  the  Session  Clo'k^  soon  rose, 
and  set  forth  to  cross  the  fields  towards  the 
Clachan.  The  night  was  ^ne,  bat  chill.  Most 
of  the  girls  wore  cloaks;  and  as  they  and  the 
young  men  walked  in  pairs  in  the  dark^  they 
drew  close  together^  excusing  themselves  by  the 
cold ;  and  soon  the  girls  allowed  their  partners 
to  share  their  doaks^  while  each  man^  for  conve- 
nience^ put  his  arm  round  his  lass's  neck;  and 
thus  they  walked  on^  whispering  and  laughing 
to  each  other^  in  all  the  warm  confidence  of 
innocent  country  love. 

To  the  whole  party  walking  onwards  to  the 
ClachaUj  this  was  probably  the  happiest  portioa 
of  ^he  evening.  It  was  very  different  with  me. 
I  was  the  only  youth  of  all  who  was  without 
a  female  companion^  and  was  forced  to  walk 
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behind  the  happy  couples^  along  with  the  chat- 
tering old  clerk^  for  want  of  better  company. 
Fevi^  situations  could^  in  my  present  state  of 
mind^  have  been  more  trying  to  my  feelings  ! 
There  was  my  own  Mary  Ogilvie,  whose  form 
and  early  fascination  had  still  haunted  my  ima- 
gination in  many  distant  lands^  now  walking  in 
the  embrace  of  another^  and  about  to  be  his  for 
life!  while  I  went  after  them  a  condescending 
spectator,  stifling  my  cherished  love,  yet  totally 
uncertain  as  to  my  destiny  in  life,  and  for  what 
I  was  making  all  this  sacrifice. 

I  saw,  however,  that  I  was  taking  life,  and 
the  coi}(iparative  good  to  be  found  in  its  different 
situations,  upon  the  word  of  others ;  and  had  not 
experience  of  my  own  to  enable  me  to  judge, 
whether  the  prospects  or  chances  of  fortune, 
which  I  imagined  lay  before  me,  were  in  reality 
a  good  so  certain  and  so  preferable,  as  that  they 
ought  to  induce  me  to  crush  the  feelings  of  my 
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hearty  and  to  forego  the  certain  and  quiet  bliss 
of  an  undistinguished  life  in  the  arms  of  Mary 
Ogilvie.  In  the  course  of  this  walk  behind  the 
booking  party^  all  the  former  conflict  in  my  mind 
was  aroused  and  renewed.  I  felt  humbled  in 
mj  own  eyes  at  my  irresolution^  as  I  sometimes 
blamed  myself  for  heartless  pride^  in  preferring 
uncertain  ambitious  views,  city  demoralisation, 
city  show,  folly,  and  dissipation,  to  unaffected 
love,  humble  virtue,  purity,  and  peace!  Again 
I  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  more  spirit  than 
to  marry  a  farmer's  daughter,  without  fortune; 
perhaps  to  waste  my  days  in  country  seclusion, 
growing  my  crops,  and  rearing  calves  and  chil- 
dren.— So  wayward  is  the  heart  of  man,  and  so 
little  does  he  know  what  is  good  far  him  in  the 
present  life. 

When  we  arrived  at  Mrs.  M'Glashan's  public 
house  in  the  Clachan,  and  I  was  ushered  in*with 
many  congees,  along  with  the  booking  party,  and 
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seated  in  "  the  big  room  ;"  and  when,  in  proeem 
of  time,  the  good  people  had  taken  a  hearty 
draught  of  ''the  Clachan  yill,"  the  happiness, 
fun,  and  hilarity  enjoyed  by  all,  diverted  my 
anxiety,  and  I  could  not  help  joining  in  the  loud 
laugh,  and  comparing,  with  a  sigh,  the  unaf- 
fected and  hearty  enjoyident  of  these  country 
people  with  the  stately  nothingness,  the  insi- 
pidity, formality,  and  heartlessness,  the  envy, 
emulations,  and  humiliating  chagrins  which  so 
mix  with,  and  embitter  the  glittering  pleasures 
of  "  good  society." 

Mary  Ogilvie,  however,  was  evidently  rather 
striving  to  be  happy  than  really  feeling  so;  and 
she  seemed  to  return  her  lover  s  looks  of  extreme 
fondness  rather  with  a  sentiment  of  gratitude  for 
his  preference,  than  as  at  all  reciprocating  what 
he  evidently  felt.  She  made  a  few  brief  inqui- 
ries of  me,  respecting  the  things  I  had  seen  in  my 
travels,  and  endeavoured  to  converse  with  ease ; 
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but  she  was^  in  general^  silent  and  abstracted; 
and  as  she  at  times^  under  the  influence  of  some 
half  stifled  emotion^  turned  her  blue  eyes  upon 
mine^  they  sent  a  feeling  home  to  my  heart  that 
was  almost  intolerable. 

The  names  of  Mary  and  her  husband  having 
been  registered  in  the  parish  book,  the  healths  ot 
the  brid^oom  and  bride  duly  drank^  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  weddihg  agreed  upon^  I 
rose^  and  left  the  party^  in  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  there  was  little  of  self-esteem  or  gratula- 
tion^  and  not  little  of  present  sufferings  and 
the  painful  feeling  of  future  uncertainty.  The 
wedding  was  not  to  take  place  for  three  weeks 
after^  that  the  banns  might  be  published  three 
successive  Sundays  in  the  kirk;  and,  in  the 
interim,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  an  occasion 
to  visit  Edinburgh,  to  divert  my  mind,  and  con- 
firm me  in  the  resolution  of  forgetting  Mary 
Ogilvie.  I  returned  from  my  journey  just  in  time 
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to  hear  taer  marriage  proclaimed  for  the  last 
time  in  the  church,  and  to  he  reminded  of  hei 
invitation  to  the  wedding,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  following  Tuesday. 
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MARY  OGILVIE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  Monday  night  following,  being  the  one 
previous  to  that  of  the  wedding,  the  same  parties 
who  had  attended  at  the  booking  met  at  Lilly- 
brae^  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  washing 
of  the  feet^  and  throwing  of  the  stocking,  agree- 
able to  ancient  custom.  I  had  no  particular 
invitation  to  this  meeting,  but  yet  I  determined 
Kb  go,  from  the  same  kind  of  self-tormenting 
impulse^  which  induces  us  often  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  things  in  life^  only  calcu- 
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lated  to  pain  our  feelings^  or  to  make  us  meian- 
cnoiy. 

When  I  arrived  at  Lillybrae  in  the  evening, 
and  entered  the  apartment  inhere  Mary  Ogilvie 
was,  I  perceived  a  degree  of  distance,  or  rather  a 
pride  and  dignity  in  her  manner  of  addressing 
me,  that  affected    me    keenly,   as  conveying  a 
reproach  to  myself,  and  as  a  natural  expression 
on  her  part,  of  my  avoiding  her  in  private,  and 
my  apparent  apathy  at  her  marriage  with  ano- 
ther.    This  was  a  love  meeting,  like  the  former  ; 
but,  for  some  cause  or  other,   there   seemed    to 
be  much  more  of  seriousness  and  sentiment  over 
it  than  on  the  former  occasion. 

The  serious  feeling,  and  reflecting  moralising 
of  the  uncontaminated  Scotch  character  seemed 
now  to  shine  out  through  occasional  and  charac- 
teristic roughness,  and  checked  the  buoyant  flow 
of  their  national  humour  this  evening,  by  solemn 
and  somewhat  religious  impressions     There  was 
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that  grave  sedateness  in  the  countenances  of  the 
bride  and  brid^oom^  which  indicated  an  im- 
pression of  the  importance  of  the  step  they  were 
about  to  take^  and  which  was  partaken  of  by  the 
rest  of  the  company ;  who^  in  the  language  of 
the  prophet  and  king,  seemed  in  a  proper  mood  to 
"  join  trembling  with  their  mirth."  The  com- 
pany assembled  seemed  to  feel  this  night  to  be 
the  last  in  which  their  interesting  friend  Mary, 
and  the  youth  whom  she  had  accepted  for  a 
husband,  were  to  belong  to  themselves,  for  that  now 
they  were  to  be  separated  from  all  who  were  yet 
left  behind  to  the  uncertain  chances  of  the  single 
state,  and  were  to  be  united  for  life ;  were  enter- 
ing into  the  bonds,  and  engaging  with  the  care& 
of  marriage,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  for  all 
the  sweets  and  bitters  which  were  reserved  for 
them  in  futurity,  and  which  should  make  up  the 
draught  of  mature  life. 
These  feelings  were  not  a  little  deepened  by 
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the  presence  and  occasional  remarks  of  Mary's 
father^  who  looked  with  the  anxious  eye  of  expe- 
rience upon  the  commencement^  to  one  so  dear  to 
him,  of  so  lasting  an  undertaking.  He  sat  in  an 
old-fashioned  great  chair^  on  one  side  of  the 
capacious  chimney^  and  opposite  to  his  daughter 
and  the  bridegroom ;  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany formed  a  circle  round  the  large  oaken-table. 
— There  was  a  solemnity^  and  even  something 
like  majesty,  in  the  look  of  the  old  carle,  a 
reverend  bald-headed  man,  with  the  rugged 
weather-worn  features  of  a  Scotch  former  but 
which  carried  a  strong  impression  of  sense  and 
benevolence. 

The  conversation  was  cheerful  but  not  gay ;  and 
there  were  long  pauses,  during  which  the  young 
men  looked  in  the  faces  of  their  partners,  and 
whispered;  and  all  watched  the  countenance  of 
the  old  man,  and  seemed  to  expect  some  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings  on  the  important  occasion  of 
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the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  cieirle  did  not 
obtrude  himself,  however,  until  one  Robin  Gibb,  a 
**  wild  loon/'  whom  nothing  could  make  serious, 
made  some  ludicrous  observation,  and  accompanied 
it  with  a  burst  of  half-suppressed  laughter. 

Every  one  else  present  seemed  to  feel  a  kind  of 
shock  at  this  unseasonable  merriment :  a  solemn 
pause  ensued,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the 
reverend  face  of  the  old  man.  At  length,  look- 
ing round  him  indulgently,  and  then  in  the  feices 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  he  thus  feelingly 
addressed  his  company. 

*'  I  am  well  pleased  to  see  young  folks  merry 
when  they  meet ;  for  youth  is  the  season  of  joy 
and  hope,  and  disappointment  and  sorrow  will 
soon  enough  arrive :  but.  Sirs,  marriage  is  a 
serious  covenant,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  a  joke, 
mair  than  any  other  serious  step  in  life,  where 
the  consequences  extend  through  many  years. 
Now,  happiness  and  love  are  in  your   thoughts 
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through  the  day^  and  in  your  dreams  through 
the  night :  hut  life  is  not  all  pleasure;  many 
heartless  days  and  tedious  nights  may  he  to  come ; 
and  from  marriage  to  the  grave  there  may  many 
things  occur  hetween  two  frail  mortals^  that  may 
he  sair  to  thole. 

^'  But  I  dinna  wish  to  dishearten  you^  haims/' 
he  continued;  "  I  am  weel  pleased  wi'  your 
marriage.  And^  Mary,  my  honnie  daughter, 
thou's  gaun  to  he  accountahle  to  another^  an  from 
under  my  care.  Be  loving  and  ohedient  to  thy 
gudeman^  as  thy  dear  mother  was  to  me ;  and^  as 
she  is  now  gone,  dinna  let  even  thy  duty  to  thy 
new  connection  allow  thee  to  forget  or  cause  thee 
to  neglect  thy  auld  widowed  father ; — for  I  am 
now  a  lone  man  in  the  world ;  and  auld  folk  are 
weak,  an'  a  hairn's  neglect  is  a  sore  trial  to  & 
doting  parent — an'  thou*s  all  I  hae  to  comfort 
me  in  my  solitary  age;  an'  th^e  and  thine  are 
all  that  tie  me  to  this  earth  !*'  . 
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Mary,  whom  I  had  watched,  struggling  with 
her  feelings,  now  burst  oat  into  tears^  at  this 
solemn  appeal  of  her  father ;  and  I  could  scarcely 
contain  myself^  as  on  looking  round  the  com- 
patiy  I  observed  the  young  women  looking  up 
into  the  serious  faces  of  their  own  sweethearts^ 
while  the  large  tears  streamed  down  their  cheeks. 

^^  Gie  me  thy  hand,  Mary,  my  love,  and  dinna 
greet,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  for  thou's  all 
my  hope ;  an'  I  know  thou*ll  be  a  kind  daughter 
to  me,  as  long  as  I  am  spared  in  this  sinfu'  world. 
And  now.  Sirs,"  he  added,  wiping  his  face,  and 
looking  round,  '^  excuse  the  weakness  and  strong 
affection  of  an  old  man;  and  remember  my 
words,  and  dinna  expect  owre  mickle  frae  the 
world,  for  it's  full  o'  deceit ;  but  seek  God  to 
guide  you,  and  think  soberly."  He  found  him- 
self affected,  and  rose  to  retire.  No  one  could 
speak,  "  Gude  night.  Sirs,"  he  added,  "  make 
yourselves  happy ;  and  I  hope  we'll  all  meet 
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i^ain  on  the  morn,  at  Mary's  marriage,  in  peace 
and  with  a  blessing." 

The  seriousness  of  the  company  was  deepened 
by  this  affecting  exhibition  of  the  feelings  of  the 
widowed  farmer,  and  of  his  only  daughter ;  and 
as  the  young  men  now  looked  grave,  and  spoke 
at  intervals,  the  eyes  of  the  females  glistened  with 
sentiment,  in  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  of  the 
principal  pair  and  the  old  man,  whose  present 
feelings  they  applied,  by  anticipation,  to  them- 
selves. They  had  witnessed  one  of  those  in- 
voluntary gushes  of  gathered  fraternal  sentiment 
— ^that  artless  pouring  forth  of  our  dearest  and 
tenderest  affections,  which  gives  to  simple  minds 
such  pure  and  melting  pleasure. 

They  now  began  to  illustrate  their  thoughts, 
by  telling  sad  tales,  and  referring  to  tragic 
events;  mixing  their  serious  discourse  with  tra- 
ditionary histories  of  hapless  love,  wayward  for- 
tunes^ and  broken  hearts.    A  youth  called  Can- 
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ningham^  who  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
student  of  Divinity  than  a  fanner,  told,  with 
much  effect,  a  tale  of  his  neighbourhood^  of  a 
marriage  without  love;  and  to  the  smothering 
of  love  for  another,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
burial,  and  by  tears  and  lamentations.  As  the 
company  were  musing  on  the  tragic  story,  he 
called  upon  his  sweetheart,  who  sat  thoughtfully 
by  his  side,  to  sing  them  an  old  ballad,  called 
**  The  flower  of  Avonwood  Lee,"  which  he  said 
he  had  often  made  her  sing  to  him  when  she  "^vas 
a  'Mvee  wee  lassie,  because  he  delighted  to  see 
her  greet  at  a  waefu*  tale." 

The  young  man's  sweetheart  was  a  laughing 
dark-eyed  girl,  and  it  was  almost  incredible  the 
transition  which  now  appeared  from  her  habitual 
look  of  lightness  and  fun,  to  the  artlessly  tragical 
expression  which,  under  the  influence  of  present 
feeling,  lengthened  her  countenance  and  swam  in 
her  speaking  black  eye.     Without  the  least  hesi- 
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tation  to.  attempt  to  excuse  herself^  the  girl^ 
giving  a  shrill  hem^  and  extending  one  foot  a 
little,  to  beat  the  time^  she^  to  an  old  Gaelic  air^ 
which  had  little  in  it  but  a  mountain  wildness 
and  plaintive  expression^  sang^  in  a  sort  of  reci- 
tative^ the  following  rude  rhyme : — 

O,  did  ye  e^er  hear  of  bomiie  Alleen, 

The  flower  of  Avonwood  lee? 
And  did  ye  e*er  hear  of  her  brothers  brave, 

Wha  fought  by  the  Warlock  Tree? 
And  did  ye  e'er  h6ar  of  Todscliff  Tower, 

That  frowns  o*er  the  dashing  tide  ? 

Or,  of  gallant  Graeme,  its  stately  lord, 

« 

The  Lothian's  boast  and  pride  ? 

The  bonnie  Alleen  sat  in  her  bower ; 

And,  O,  she  was  fair  to  see ! 
For  her  skin  was  white,  and  her  een  were  bright 

As  the  stars  in  the  lift  sae  hie. 
Now  the  gallant  Graeme  wa9  a  hunting  then, 

And  he*s  stepped  her  bower  within ; 
And  he's  doff*d  his  cap,  and  he*s  bent  his  kne« 

Her  heart's  true  love  to  win. 
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And  thejliM  met  bj  tiie  moon**  yellow  lif^t. 

And  he*8  kin*d  her  beneath  the  tiee : 
"  0,  come  wi'  me,  my  pretty  Alleen, 

And  the  Lsdy  Graeme  you  shall  be!** 
He  blew  a  blast,  till  glen  and  thaw 

Pour*d  out  his  merry  men  bold ; 
And  they've  placed  her  on  a  milk-white  steed. 

And  borne  her  to  Todscliff  hold. 

O ,  long  she  has  sat  in  Todscliff  Tower, 

And  a  weaiy  wife  was  she. 
For  the  Graeme  was  proud,  and  his  friends  were  greats 

And  their  fiuxs  she  dar*d  na  see. 
And  the  sea-maw  skreight  wild  o*er  the  block  castle  wsi% 

And  the^waves  below  da8h*d  wearilie ; 
And  she  thought  o*  her  hame  and  her  brothen  bii.Te» 

And  the  bonnie  braes  of  Ayonwood  lee. 

A  lady  gay  had  come  down  from  the  south, 

With  riches  and  jewels  most  precious  to  see  : 
"  0,  leeze  me,**  she  said,  "on  the  gallant  Graeme; 

For  Fm  won  with*  the  glance  of  his  bright  black  ee!** 
So  he's  ta*en  her  east,  and  he*s  ta'en  her  west, 

And  hei*B  feasted  her  in  ha*  and  bower,; 
Bat  little  has  he  thought  on  his  bonnie  dame, 

That  monni*d  m  gloomy  Todscliff  Tower. 
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Then  the  merry  bells  did  ring,  and  the  tapers  did  blaie, 

When  he  iireddcd  the  southern  lady  gay: 
But  a  weird  voice  was  heard,  *boon  the   evelrie, 

Sa}ing,  ^  Woe  to  the  Graeme  for  the  deed  done  this  day  !** 


O  mirk  was  the  night,  and  fearful  the  storm, 

When  they  pu'd  Allcen  frae  her  lonely  bed ; 
And  piercingly  she  shriekM,  and  the  water-spirit  laughM, 

As  the  green  sea  swirled  oV  her  bonnie  head ! 
For  they  hae  drownM  the  bonnie  Alleen ; 

And  nao  mair  shall  she  chaunt  by  Avonwood  lee  : 
And  her  brothers  hae  slain  the  cruel  Graeme, 

Where  his  ghost  still  howls  by  the  Warlock  Tree. 

The  way  this  tragical  tale  was  sung,  and  the 
present  mood  of  the  company,  made  it  be  listened 
to  with  the  most  eager  interest  by  all ;  and  none 
seemed  to  hang  on  the  words  of  it  with  more 
intense  feeling  than  Mary  Ogilvie  herself,  who 
obviQusly  applied  it  to  her  own  case.  When  it 
was  ended^  and  as  her  husband  asked  her  if  the 
•ong  had  affected    her,  she   replied  something 
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which  I  could  not  hear^  but  which  was  spoken 
with  an  eye  and  voice  bespeaking  that  suppressed 
emotion  and  mellow  kindness  which  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  will  try  to  love  you,  for  you  deserve  it, 
and  it  is  my  duty  !  and  it  is  fearful  dangerous  for 
an  humble  maiden  to  think  of  any  one  above  her 
own  condition." 

During  the  time  the  ballad  was  warbled  forth 
by  the  black-eyed  girl,  who  mournfully  drew  out 
some  of  the  passages,  and  was  occasionally  joined 
by  the  plaintive  psalmody  voices  of  some  of  the 
other  females  in  a  way  never  to  be  done  but  by 
a  native  of  these  parts,  I  enjoyed  that  high 
delight  which  is  felt  in  calling  up  and  renewing 
early  emotions  and  associations;  for,  as  some  of 
the  females  still  let  their  tears  out  with  the 
unchecked  simplicity  of  pure  nature,  the  simple 
notes  of  the  girl  touched  my  heart  with  the  fresh 
'  sensations  of  childhood ;  and  I  was  transported  back 
to  the  cloudless  and  imaginative  morning  of  life! 
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Soon  after  this^  as  the  night  wore  0.1^  Mary 
Ogilvie  rose^  and^  accompanied  by  the  other 
females  of  the  company^  proceeded  to  her  own 
apartment^  where  the  necessary  conveniences 
were  ready  for  the  washing  of  her  feet.  Water 
was  also  placed  in  the  room  where  the  men 
remained^  for  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
bridegroom.  I  did  not  remain^  however^  to  wit- 
ness this  part  of  the  ceremony,  nor  even  the 
throwing  of  the  stocking;  but  dropping  off  in 
a  bustle^  like  a  discontented  intruder  as  I  was^  I 
wandered  sadly  home  in  the  dark,  and  soon 
crept  up  in  a  dissatisfied,  if  not  misanthropic 
spirit,  to  my  own  solitary  chamber. 

Next  morning  I  appeared  at  breakfast  at  my 
Other's  table,  already  dressed  more  gay  than 
nsual^  preparatory  to  the  wedding.  Some  lady 
irisiters,  as  well  as  my  father,  rallied  me  very 
unmercifully  on  my  nuptial  engagements  among 
.the  tarmers^  and  on  my  thoughtful  countenance 
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in  the  midst  of  all  these  doings.  They  all 
affected  to  sympathise  with  me^  and  to  condole 
much  with  me  for  the  loss  of  my  country  beauty ! 
My  father  protested^  that  I  ought  to  have  sent  a 
challenge  to  my  farmer  rival  at  least;  and  the 
ladies  proposed  getting  up  and  putting  in  re- 
hearsal some  drama^  or  appropriate  piece^  such  as 
the  story  of  Boaz  and  Ruth^  by  way  of  a  mar- 
riage entertainment. 

To  me,  all  this  banter  was  far  from  agreeable : 
sacred  as  I  deemed  the  feelings  of  love  to  be^  and 
seriously^  after  all^  as  this  event  might  influence 
my  peace  and  happiness.     I  rose  frcHn  the  table ; 
and  though  the  marriage  party  were  not  to  assem- 
ble until  noon^  finding  myself  unable  to  enjoy 
society,  or  my  own  studies,  I  rambled  forth  to 
kill  the  time,  until  I  involuntarily  found  myself 
on  the  farm  of  Lillybrae>  and  near  to  the  scene  of 
the  approaching  wedding. 
After  descending  the  hill^  I  wandered  on  with- 
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out  any  intention,  and  into  the  little  irregular 
mass  of  scattered  planting,  called  Lillyburn  Wood, 
wliere  Mary  and  I  had  so  often  strayed  in  our 
infancy ;  my  mind  completely  absorbed  in  stating 
to  myself  the  pros  and  cons,  and  ooUecting  the 
comparisons  and  probabilities  of  happiness^  had  I 
married  her,  with  what  I  might  reasonably  anti- 
cipate in  the  prospects  which  seemed  before  me. 
I  went  on  conning  over  the  advices  and  lectures 
which  had  lately  been  bestowed  upon  me  by  an 
experienced  friend,  and  now  concluded  sensibly 
with  him  that  love  was  a  species  of  disease  of 
the  feelings,  very  natural  at  my  period  of  life, 
and  could  scarcely  be  escaped  by  a  mind  of  some 
sensitiveness,  as  mine  was,. and  liable  of  course  to 
impressions  from  every  object  combining  beauty 
of  form  and  warmth  of  sentiment,  such  as  were 
often  most  seductively  united  in  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  female.  I  considered,  with  my  sensible 
firiend,  that  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  those  of  love. 
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however  delightful,  formed  but  a  part,  and  that 
liable  to  a  thousand  interruptions,  and  open  to  a 
thousand  vexations ;  and  at  best,  like  all  passions, 
it  tended  to  its  own  decay :  that  should  I  give  way  to 
and  gratify  this  passion  at  this  early  period  of  my 
life,  it  would  be,  in  all  probability,  at  the  expense 
of  many  other  natural  desires,  and  the  forfeiting 
of  other  enjoyments,  as  well  as  to  the  interrupt- 
ing of  many  duties,  which  my  education  and 
situation  in  the  world  seemed  to  demand  of  me  -, 
and  finally,  that  I  might  at  a  litter  period,  and 
in  circumstances  more  generally  suitable,  become 
as  much  attached  to  some  other  female  more  cal- 
culated as  a  companion  for  me  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  elegancies  to  which  my  fortune  might 
entitle  me. 

At  every  step  in  this  wise  reasoning,  I  thought 
myself  gaining  strength  to  overcome  my  juvenile 
folly,  my  long-cherished  love  fit,  when  turning 
round  the  foot  of  the  green  mound  I  have  men- 
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tioned^I  heard  steps  tripping  softly  on  the  grass, 
and  instantly  after  was  met  full  in  the  face  by 
Mary  Ogilvie. 

Our  start,  at  first,  was  nothing;  the  colour, 
that  mounted  into  both  our  faces,  was  only  what 
might  have  been  expected ;  but  we  both  seemed 
to  have  lost  our  strength  in  an  instant :  and,  for 
myself,  it  was  the  beating  of  my  heart,  as  I  looked 
at  her  in  her  white  wedding  dress,  and,  as  I  saw 
the  effect  that  the  same  observation  of  me  had 
upon  her^  that  totally  disconcerted  me,  and 
almost  took  away  my  breath. 

We  continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  for  a 
little  time,  as  in  mutual  astonishment,  why  we 
should  have  individually  come  hither,  and  met  on 
this  morning,  on  the  most  treasured  scene  of  our 
early  love.  I  held  out  my  hands  to  her  instinc- 
tively. She  seemed  to  recover  herself,  and  gave 
me  hers,  in  a  manner  which  would  express  the 
frank  confidence  of  the  early  friend,  yet  mixing 
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with  the  humility  of  the  consciousness  of  her 
relative  situation  now^  and  the  modest  confusion 
of  the  bride.  She  said  somethings  expressing  sur- 
prise at  my  being  so  far  from  home  at  this  hour^ 
and  at  finding  me  lingering  about  this  spot ;  but> 
^vithout  'waiting  for  my  reply^  she  began  to 
account  for  herself  being  here  in  the  wood^  by 
saying  that,  while  the  servants  were  busy, 
making  preparations  for  the  expected  company, 
she  had  strolled  abroad,  to  be  out  of  the  way, 
and  had  wandered  thus  far.  < 

I  stood  gazing  on  her  as  she  confusedly  told 
this  story,  still  holding  her  hands ;  and  replied, 
with  more  of  passion  than  wisdom,  that  she 
needed  not  be  thus  particular  in  giving  me  an 
account  of  herself;  and  that  the  time  was  when 
she  would  not  have  thought  of  making  excuses 
for  meeting  me  in  this  \i<ood.  She  looked  at 
me  with  surprise  when  I  uttered  this  speech, 
as  well  she  might ;  and,  withdrawing  her  hands. 
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tike  b^an  to  say^  '' Ay^  and  /  have  seen  the  day^ 
Mr.  George,  when  — "  and  her  heart  seemed 
to  fill  at  her  own  thoughts. 

"  When  what,  Mary  ?'*  I  said,  as  she  paused. 
'^  Speak !  I  love  to  hear  you  speak  as  you  used 
long  ago." 

"When,"  she  answered,  "I  would  not  have 
needed  to  make  excuses  for  meeting  you  in  any 
place ;  and  when,  if  it  had  been  told  me  that  ye 
would  hae  been  absent  frae  the  howms  of  Lilly- 
farae  for  years  and  years,  and  that  ye  came  back 
without  ever  asking  to  see  me,  or  speak  to  me,  as 
y«  used  to  do,  if  it  were  na  mair,"  she  added, 
mournfully,  *'  but  to  gar  me  greet,  by  talking  to 
me  of  our  happiness  when  we  were  bairns,  I 
wadna  hae  believed  them ;  and  if  ye  really  like 
to  hear  me  speak  as  I  did  langsyne,"  she  went 
on,  hei  voice  trembling  as  she  spoke,  *'  what  for 
did  ye  not  come  to  Lillybiae  and  speak  to  me, 
George?" 
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This  last  sentence  was  spoken  in  a   tone  so 
affeoting/  and  with    a   look  up  into  my  face  of 
such  appealing  expression,  that  it  smote  me  to 
the  soul  with  agonising  conviction  of  injustice, 
and  even  cruelty  to  her,  and  took  from  me  the 
power  of  giving  utterance  to  the  excuse  which 
I    meditated.      I    hesitated    and     stammered. 
"  Mary  Ogilvie,"  I  at  length  said,  "  I   cannot 
now  tell  you  all  the  reasons;    but,  believe  me, 
my  heart  was  not  in  them,  Mary.     I    denied 
myself  much,  much  in  not  seeing  you  at   least 
to  talk  of  former  happier  days ;  but  I  learned 
that  you  were  about  to  be  married  to  a  young 
man,  of  whom  your  father  approved,  and  I  knew 
not  but  that  you  might  have  forgotten  me  and 
our  early  love.     And  you  know,  Mary,"  I  con- 
tinued, taking  both  her  hands  again  and  looking 
into  her  eyes,  "we  have  other  things  to  do  in 
life  than  idling  about  these  bonnie  woods,  pick- 
ing primroses  and  reading  love  tales ;   fer  the 
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scenes  of  early  youth  are  but  like  a  dream^  and 
pass  quickly  away^  and  the  feelings  may  be  very 
different  in  after  years.  But  my  hearty  assuredly, 
was  not  in  fault,  Mary ;  I  have  not  forgotten 
these  days,  nor  this  pretty  bank,  nor  your  lovely 
blue  eyes  and  golden  locks,  nor  the  day  when  we 
wandered  to  the  Craigs  of  Glenvee — nor — you 
are  in  tears,  Mary;  I  did  not  mean  to  pain 
you." 

"  Oh,  George !"  said  she,  while  the  tears  fell 
fast  from  her  swimming  eyes,  "  how  can  you 
speak  so  to  me  now,  and  not  a  word  until  my 
very  wedding  day !  and  yet,  I  know  you  do  not 
mean  to  pain  me  -,  I  know  your  warm  heart,  but 
you'll  be  designed  for  some  grand  lady,  and  I 
never  should  have  thought  about  the  like  of 
you. 

As  I  was  about  to  reply,  she  took  her  hand 
£rom  mine,  and,  holding  it  up  before  my  mouth, 
exclaimed,  ^'Now,  dinna  speak  nae  mair  to  me, 

VOL.  II  ^ 
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G«orge!  dinna  talk  to  me  of  bygone  days,  I 
eanna  bear  it  the  day^  for  I'm  but  a  weak  woman, 
and  I  am  gann  to  be  married  to  a  youth  of 
my  ain  8ta;tion ;  but  yet — now^  dinna  speak  !" 

"  One  word  more^  Mary,"  I  said,  completely 
ovtipowered,  **  and  then  forget " 

'*  I  canna  forget !  No,  I  winna  forget !"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  despair.  '^  Farewell, 
George  !"  and  she  tried  to  get  away. 

*^  Will  you  leave  me  that  way,  Mary  ?"  I  said, 
almost  calmly :  '^  it  is  our  last  meeting,  as  re* 
membered  lovers,  the  very  last  in  this  wood." 
I  drew  her  to  me,  she  fell  into  my  arms,  our 
tears  mingled,  she  broke  from  me  after  a  sob 
or  two,  staggered  with  agitation  as  she  glided 
off  round  the  fbot  of  the  green  mound,  leaving 
me  like  one  in  the  midst  of  a  dream.  I  stood 
stock  still  for  some  moments,  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  shuddering  agitation;  then,  throwing 
myself  on  the  soft  turf,  to  recover  my  feeb'ngs. 
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I  pondered  on  the  shortness  of  those  scenes  that 
live  longest  in  our  remembrance,  and  on  the 
fewness  of  those  illumined  pages  of  the  book 
^  life,  vhich  are  more  precious  to  the  heart, 
and  dearer  to.  the  imagination,  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  dull  and  blotted  Wume, — and,  when  I 
thought  of  our  youthful  meetings,  I  sobbed 
aloud. 
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MARY  OGILVIE, 


CHAPTER  IIL 

1  STILL  lay  reclining  upon  the  side  of  the  green 
hill^  musing  on  the  thousand  circumstimces 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  enjoying  the 
highest  draught  of  delight  with  which  our  ex- 
istence is  furnished^  and  the  few  and  distant 
angel  visits  of  pure  and  glowing  passion  that 
are  vouchsafed  to  us  amid  the  *^  waste  of  wean- 
some  hours,"  which  renders  oblivious  to  tho 
memory,  when  past,  so  great  a  portion  of  life; 
and  was  still  dwelling  in  imagination  upon  the 
regretful  and  beseeching    expression    of   Mary 
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Ogilvie's  eyes,  as  they  had  lately  glistened  oi 
me  through  her  tears^  and  still  thought  I  felt 
her  warm  kiss  burning  on  my  lips,  for  my  nerves 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  searching  throb 
of  that  exquisite  moment,  and  I  felt  exhausted 
from  the  hurry  of  my  spirits  and  the  high  excite- 
ment of  the  last  dear  interview. 

I  was  roused  from  this  state,  which  I  have  but 
imperfectly  described,  by  the  noise  of  the  gallop- 
ping  of  horses,  the  firing  of  musketry,  and  the 
other  clamours  occasioned  by  the  riding  of  the 
broose;  a  body  of  about  twenty  horsemen,  of  the 
wedding  party,  who  were  now  at  full  gallop 
towards  Lillybrae,  to  bring  home  the  bride,  and 
and  the  women  assembled  with  her,  to  the  house 
of  her  husband.  I  started  up,  and  ^80on  per- 
ceived the  company  arrive  at  the  door  of  the 
farm-house,  headed  by  Davie  Cunningham  (the 
stripling  who  had  told  the  tragic  tales  at  the 
booking,  and  to  whose  lot  it  seems  the  stocking 
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fell  on  the  uight  of  tHe  feet  Wasliing);  wfao^  on  a 
light  handsome  inare>  had  ^'  won  the  broose^" 
and,  consequently,  a  right  to  divide  among  the 
company  at  the  door  the  customary  libations,  and 
to  dance  the  first  dance  with  the  bride  at  night. 

The  broose,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  under- 
taken by  a  few  of  the  manriage  party  who  have 
the  best  horses,  or  are  most  regardless  of  their 
necks,  in  going  home  with  the  bride ;  and  some* 
times  the  trial  of  horsemanship  takes  plaee  both 
in  going  and  returning.  On  the  present  occasion 
it  was  attempted  only  in  going  for  the  bride; 
and  while  the  men  plentifully  regaled  themselves 
with  malt  liquors,  many  took  up  their  partners, 
and  set  them  on  pads  behind  them,  on  their 
heavy  country  horses ;  but  the  bride  was  placed 
on  a  pillion  by  herself,  and  thus  prepared  to 
leave  her  father's  house.  I  could  not  bear  to 
be  observed,  atid  walked  about  a  mile  forward^ 
Ht  a  little  distance  aaide  from  die  party's  road. 
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I  was  resting  on  an  elevated  spot^  where  in 
former  years  Mary  and  I  had  often  sat^  arm 
locked  in  arm^  and  admired  the  goodly  prospect 
beneath  us^  and  counted  the  small  vessels  which 
sailed  past  in  the  distant  firth/ when  the  renewed 
firing  of  fowling-pieces^  and  the  shouts  of  the 
gathered  villagers  announced  the  returning  ap« 
proach  of  the  cavalcade,  in  which  the  bride 
appeared  conspicuous^  dressed  in  plain  white^  and 
mounted  on  a  handsome  black  pony.  I  involun-^ 
tarily  drew  near  to  see  the  party  pass^  and  was 
duly  saluted,  as  I  stood,  by  the  men ;  but  when 
the  bride  came  up,  I,  by  some  unaccountable 
impulse,  pulled  off  my  hat,  as  if  instinctively 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  love  over  the 
adventitious  distinctions  of  birth,  or  as  acting  one 
of  those  inexplicable  or  absurd  parts  which  a  man 
will  sometimes  be  found  to  perform,  who  is  under 
the  paramount  influence  of  feeling.  My  little 
Mary    Ogilvie,    now    a    blooming  woman,   sat 
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gracefully^  like  a  queen^  among  the  troop  of  rustic, 
brown-complexioned  farmers ;  and,  as  she  passed, 
cast  a  single  meaning  and  melancholy  glance 
towards  me^  while  I  stood  uncovered,  •  straining 
my  eyes  in  a  despairing  stare  after  her* 

From  this  ridiculous  posture,  I  was  again 
roused  by  a  familiar  slap,  or  rather  stroke,  on  my 
shoulder,  laid  on  with  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Session  Clerk ;  who,  having  in  my  boyhood  been 
my  occasional  preceptor,  made  no  apology  for  this 
liberty ;  but  after  laughing  knowingly  at  my  start, 
exclaimed — 

"  Hoot,  Maister  George,  my  gentleman,  dinna 
forget  yoursel*,  and  stand  there  glowring  like  a 
wild  cat  after  the  bride.  Ye'll  excuse  my 
freedom ;  but  dinna  ye  mind  what  the  minister's 
text  was  last  Sabbath;  to  mt,  '  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife  ?*  Tut,  man !  there's 
as  gude  fish  in  the  sea  yet,  as  ever  was  brought 
up  by  huik,  or  net,  or  sawmon  leister;  an'  giff  ye 
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hae  patience  a  wee,  ye'll  get  a  leddy  o'  your  ain, 
may  be  as  bonme  as  Mary  Ogilvie  hersel',  an'  af 
heap  o'  siller  wi'  her,  man.  Ay,  Maister  George,'* 
with  another  slap  on  the  back,  "a  wife  an* 
siller  r 

This  officious  memento  was  one  of  those  by 
which  a  man  is,  sometimes  rudely  enough, 
reminded  that  the  world  reasons  on  general 
views  of  interest  and  expediency,  and  pays  little 
regard  to  the  present  feelings  and  private  wishes 
of  that  large  number  of  persons  who  still  love  to 
indulge,  unconfessed  to  others,  a  little  pleasing 
romance,  in  hope,  or  in  recollection,  mixed  up 
with  the  insipid  realities  of  life.  I  entered, 
however,  into  some  discourse  with  my  unbidden 
counsellor,  who  accompanied  me  almost  home; 
and  I  soon  after  mounted  my  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  the  farm  of  Craiglands,  to  witness  the  very 
marriage  ceremony  of  my  interesting  Mary 
Ogilvie. 
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When  I  entered  the  honse,  I  found  the  cere- 
mony just  about  to  take  place,  and  that  I  had 
been  impatiently  looked  for;  for  the  young 
farmers  were  anxious  to  get  to  the  wedding 
dinner  and  the  mirth ;  and  the  women,  who  bus- 
tied  about,  were  apprehensive  that  the  pies  and 
the  pasties  would  get  out  of  season.  The  miniscer 
was  already  seated  in  the  chief  apartment,  the 
company  sitting  in  pairs  round,  and  was  telling 
his  joke  to  the  most  forward  of  those  present, 
and  enjoying  that  consequence  and  deference 
which  appertains  to  a  country  clergyman  among 
his  ordinary  parishioners.  The  women  did  not 
seem  to  me  now  to  lode  so  interesting  as  they 
had  done  on  the  night  of  the  booking;  there 
seemed  over  them  a  stiffness  and  ceremony  from 
dress  and  emulation,  which  interfered  with  the 
general  unaffectedness  of  their  character,  and 
went  far  to  destroy  that  charm  which  is  ever  over 
pure  nature  and  general  rural  feeling* 
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A  Scotch  marriage  has  been  described  by  much 
abler  pens  than  I  can  boast ;  let  me^  therefore^ 
be  brief.  The  clergyman^  a  reverend  old  xnan> 
sat  beside  Mary's  father;  and>  after  a  short 
silence,  commanded  by  himself,  altering  his  jocular 
tone^  and  looking  steadfastly  in  the  faces  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom^  he  gave  an  extemporaneous 
explanation  of  the  duties  implied  in  the  solemn 
and  irrevocable  engagement  which  the  party  he 
addressed  were  about  undertakings  with  brief  and 
pithy  expressions^  mixed  effectively  with  the  dig« 
nified  and  heart-reaching  language  of  Scripture. 
When  he  had  ended  his  address^  he  rose^  and 
stretching  out  his  arms^  as  a  signal  to  the  com- 
pany^  the  whole  stood  up  and  made  a  circle 
round  the  room^  the  bridegroom  and  bride  in  the 
centre*  In  this  situation^  he  uttered  a  short 
prayer  for  the  youthful  couple,  with  the  pene- 
trating voice,  and  much  in  the  strong,  denun 
datory  language  of  the  old  Covenanters. 
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.  Mary  Ogilvie*8  colour  went  and  came ;  but  she 
never  once  looked  towards  me.  When  she  ana 
the  bridegroom  were  desired  to  join  hands,  s]ie 
trembled  evidently  $  and  when  the  usual  question 
was  addressed  to  her^  if  she  was  \villing  to  take 
the  man  whom  she  held  by  the  hand,  to  be  her 
lawful  husband,  until  death  should  separate 
them,-^in  attempting  to  answer  "jes"  her 
tongue  seemed  parched,  and  her  breath  had  be- 
come short ;  and  in  making  a  second  attempt  to 
speak  audibly,  there  appeared  an  earnest  striving, 
to  articulate,  and  an  expression  of  agony  on  her 
countenance,  like  that  of  a  criminal  uttering  with 
choking  difficulty,  the  word  which  is  to  seal  his 
own  doom  for  ever. 

My  feelings  were  wrought  to  distraction  by 
the  interpretation  I  could  not  but  put  upqn  this 
extreme  agitation.  When  the  minister  said,  "  I 
declare  you  married  persons,*'  she  seemed  to 
recover  for  a  moment,  and  smiled  strangely;  but 
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on  her  father's  approaching  ker  to  congratulate 
her  on  what  was  just  finished^  she  threw  herself 
into  his  arms^  and,  hursting  out  into  a  torrent  of 
weeping,  sobbed  as  if  the  heart  would  have  burst 
from  her  bosom. 

The  whole  company  were  thrown  into  conster- 
nation by  this  strange  and  unexpected  occur- 
rence; and  while  the  bridegroom  and  all  present 
seemed  confused  between  their  own  feelings  and 
anxiety  for  the  amiable  bride^  their  superstitious 
apprehensions  were  much  increased  by  the  low 
dismal  howl^  with  which  the  silence  was  at  this 
loment  broken,  being  set  up  on  the  instant  by 
£he  aged  watch-dog  behind  the  house, — one  of 
those  unaccountable  noises  made  by  the  dumb 
animals,  which,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  is 
considered  a  sure  forerunner  of  death  or  some 
other  calamity. 

On  hearing  this,  the  whole  present  seemed 
enchained  in  amazement  and  foreboding  terror! 
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Some  shook  their  heads ;  and^  in  ominous  looks 
imd  whispers^  presaged  some  disastrous  event  to 
the  newly  married  pair.  In  the  bridegroom's 
countenance^  disappointment  and  fear  striving 
against  manliness  and  hope,  made  him  a  very 
picture  of  mental  conflict ;  and  as  for  myself^  my 
mind  was  now  excited  to  a  sort  of  stoical  apathy, 
as  if  it  was  moved  to  that  pitch  beyond  which  it 
refused  to  be  carried* 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  oonfosion,  the 
pale  and  lovely  bride  was  assisted  out  of  the 
room,  apparently  nearly  insensible;  and  I  saw 
her  not  until  I  £»und  h^  seated  at  the  dinner 
table,  to  which  we  were  called,  after  a  brief 
period  spent  in  tlie  confused  murmurs  of  moral- 
ising foreboding.  I  entered  among  the  first,  and 
observed  her  in  her  appointed  seat  in  pensive 
silence  ;  and  when  the  company  came  gradually 
into  the  room,  she  rose  up  widi  a  melancholy 
smile,  and  an  unconscious  dignity,  of  which,  till 
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now^  I  had  thought  a  fanner's  daughter  utterly 
incapable.  When  she  observed  me^  she  curtsied 
with  a  look  of  pleasure^  as  if  she  had  said^ 
'^  Now  it  is  over^  and  I  am  happy."  I  was  placed 
near  to  her^  and  opposite  to  her  Either,  congratu« 
lating  myself  on  my  present  composure^  and 
rejoicing  to  observe  the  return  of  her8>  when 
the  old  man  was  called  upon  to  jmajr  for  a 
blessing  upcm  the  repast. 

This  is  an  observance  never  omitted  in  Scotland 
upon  occasions  of  importance^  and  is  a  solemn 
mode  of  expressing,  and  interweaving  with  it> 
those  religious  sentimetfts  with  which  every  public 
event  in  life  is  sanctified  and  associ<lted.  An 
address  to  the  Deity  never  fails  to  arouse  the 
habitually  religious  feelings  common  in  the 
country  here ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  after 
what  had  taken  place, — the  state  of  mind  of  the 
bride,  the  foreboding  thoughts,  mixed  with  vague 
imaginings  of  sadden  death,  in  fearful  and  cala* 
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mitous  formsy  and  the  phantoms  of  superstition 
which  cast  a  gloom  over  all  present,  together  with 
the  general  reverence  with  which  the  patriarchal 
vehicle  of  prayer  was  regarded,  made  his  present 
communication  with  heaven  be  participated  in  by 
this  company  with  breathless  silence,  and  some- 
thing like  enthusiastic  solemnity. 

He  stood  up,  and  the  company  rose  with  him. 
There  was  perfect  silence  for  a  little.  He  b^an 
his  prayer;  and  in  a  tone  low,  but  intensely 
earnest,  besought  the  immediate  presence  of 
^'Him  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
God !  the  author  of  all  existence,  and  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts.'*  By  degrees  his  tone  became  high 
and  sonorous,  as  he  brought  before  our  minds  the 
grand  or  fearful  images  of  Vm  invisible  world. 
His  grey  hair  seemed  to  move  on  his  bald  tem- 
ples, with  the  parental  fervour  of  his  feelings; 
and  his  countenance  was  worked  into  an  expres« 
sion  of  sublimity,   as^   with  his  hands  clasped 
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together,  and  liis  eyes  turned  upwards^  his  strong 
language  seemed  to  pierce,  as  he  expressed  its 
through  the  very  joints  and  marrow  of  whatever 
lies  at  the  hottom  of  our  deepest  apprehensions  of 
truth  and  consciousness  of  connexion  with  Deity. 
The  unction  mth  which  he  gave  forth  the  affecting 
language  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  aroused  all 
my  early  associations  of  religious  sentiment,  which 
had  long  lain  dormant  in  my  heart  as  I  wandered 
in  foreign  parts.  My  flesh  crept  from  the  effect 
of  the  sepulchral  tone  and  fervent  awfulness  with 
which  he  brought  together  time  and  eternity,  the 
connections  formed  by  mortals  on  this  footstool, 
and  their  dissolution  in  the  grave.  But  when  L. 
gazed  on  his  face,  as  he  prayed  that  the  marriage 
now  solemnised  on  earth  might  be  ratified  in 
heaven ;  and  that  the  pair  present,  who  had  now 
been  joined  together  in  time^  might,  after  the 
brief  separation  of  death,  be  again  united  in  eter- 
tiity,  when  earthly  connections  had  passed  awaj 

2  If 
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no  more  to  be  aerered  from  eacb  other,  and  might 
with  saints  and  ministering  spirits  join  the  everr 
lasting  anthem  in  the  mansions  of  the  joet,  when 
time  shonld  be  no  more ; — mj  mind  was  carried 
forward  to  a  separation  from  Mary  Ogilvie^  so 
perfect,  so  hopeless,  so  eternal,  even  beyond  time 
and  the  giaye,  that  my  feelings,  which  had  lately 
been  screwed  to  the  ti^test  pitch,  would  be  con- 
trolled no  longer ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
wrought  solemnity  of  the  prayer,  I  also  borst  into 
a  convulsion  of  iavditntary  tears ;   and  covering 
my  face  with  my  hands,  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  torrent^  and  sobbed  aloud  in  excessive  and 
bursting  agitation ! 

This  second  manifestation  of  mental  distress, 
occurring  in  a  moment  of  high  religious  excite- 
ment, threw  the  whxAe  present  again  into  much 
consternation.  I  rushed  hastily  out  of  the  room ; 
and  my  feelings  were  now  so  thoroughly  awakened, 
that  I  continued  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  mind 
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snch  as  to  prevent  me  from  again  offering  to 
appear  among  the  company.  I  still  suffered  so 
much  in  endeavouring  to  smother  my  passion^  that 
I  believed  myself  an  enemy  to  my  own  happiness, 
and  was  but  paitially  soothed  by  the  thought, 
that  I  had  made  passion  ^ve  way  to  reason ;  for 
I  tried  in  vain  to  flatter  myself  as  having  acted 
with  firmness,  in  giving  up  to  the  arms  of  another 
the  woman  whose  image  was  interwoven  with  my 
existence,  and  whom  my  obstinacy  had  consigned, 
perhaps' to  as  much  suffering  as  I  endured. 

I  sat  in  an  upper  room  alone,  enjoying  a  sort  of 
bitter  satisfaction,  in  the  opportunity  of  indulge 
iiig  sad  and  desponding  reflections,  on  the  die 
being  ^evocably  cast,  against  my  dearest  feel- 
ings :  my  head  resting  on  both  my  hands  on  the 
table,  and  my  eyes  covered  with  my  handkerchief, 
when  I  thought  I  heard  afoot  trip  acro^  the  room, 
and  presently  felt  a  slight  tap  on  my  shoulder ; 
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when  looking  up,  I  beheld  Mary  Ogilvie  herself 
stooping  thoughtfully  over  me. 

^^  George  !*'  she  said  anxiously }  **  why  do  you 
sit  there  by  yourself,  and  the  company  below 
talking  of  you^  and  wondering  at  your  absence, 
and  your  strange  conduct  ?"  I  looked  up  in  her 
£ace,  but  answered  not.  **  My  fiither,"  she  went 
on^  '^  has  persuaded  me  to  go  to  you  myself,  and 
to  beg  of  you  to  rouse  yourself,  and  come  down 
among  the  folks  below. — Do  come,  Mr.  George !" 

I  still  continued  to  look  at  her  in  silence.  We 
gazed  for  a  few  moments  in  each  other's  faoes, 
with  strange  meaning :  she  took  my  hand,  evi* 
dently  alarmed  by  my  steadfast  look ;  and,  with 
the  same  beseeching  expression  in  her  counte- 
nance which  she  had  had  in  the  little  wood, 
continued — 

'^  George,"  she  said,  '*  come  down  among  the 
company,    and   countenance  my   wedding,    an' 
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dinna  affront  mc  to  the  people :  an'  dinna  detain 
tne  here  with  you,  for  you  know  it  is  not  right. 
Will  you  not  speak  to  me,  Mr.  Greorge?" 

I  only  sighed  deeply,  for  my  tongue  was  some- 
how paralysed.  "  We  were  happy  many  a  day 
nae  doubt,  when  we  were  almost  bairns ! "  she 
went  on :  "  but  as  for  our  being  man  and  wife, 
I  see,  Mr.  George,  it  was  never  ordained  to  be. 
Ah !  collect  yourself!"  she  added,  bending  over 
tne,  **  and  resin'  yoursel'  to  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence !  and  dinna  allow  yoursel'  to  vex  the  feel- 
ings, or  disturb  the  outward  bearing  o'  your— 
your  hapless  and  sair-hearted  Mary  Ogilvie!** 
Her  lip  quivered  as  she  spoke  to  me,  and  a  few 
tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks ;  but  she  turned 
away  her  head,  as  chiding  herself  for  giving  way 
to  these  endearing^  but  now  improper  expressions ; 
and,  as  I  still  gazed  in  her  countenance,  which 
beamed  with  soft  sentiments,  as  I  perceived  her 
bosom  again  heave  with  emotion,  ana  pressed  her 
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warm  hand  witliin  miue^  I  wQuld  have  given 
worlds  to  have  reqalled  a  few  I^oufs,  before  she 
was  lost  to  me  for  e^^r. 

I  promised  to  do  her  ludding,  and  she  left  me. 
I  tlien  rosoj  and  taking  a  few  turns  across  the 
room^  to  collect  my  energies,  I  next  descended^ 
to  join  as  I  could  the  festiyitie^^  of  the  weddipg. 
I  considered  that  as  the  die  was  now  cast  by  my 
own  adherence  to  my  purpose^  I  should  not  allow 
feelings,  which  I  might  hereafter,  perhaps,  be 
disposed  to  treat  with  ridicule,  to  make  me 
miserable,  and  incapacitate  me  from  the  pursuits 
belonging  to  my  station  in  society;  but  that  it 
became  me  now  to  follow  stjsa(^y  the  path  of 
fortune  which  I  had  chosen ;  and  I  half  agreed 
to  Mary's  popular  philosophy,  that,  though  we 
had,  as  children,  been  happy  and  inseparable,  il 
was  never  ordained  by  Providence  that  ire  should 
be  united  in  after  years. 

When  I  rejoined  the  wedding  pe^le,  the  diniur 
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was  l^ig  over;   liquor  went  plentifully  round, 
and  good  humour  and  laughter  had  resumed  their 
reign.     The  musicians  of  the  villi^  were  already 
in  attendance ;    and    beginning    to   draw  their 
screeching  bows  in  the  next  apartment  reminded 
all  who  had  swallowed  sufficient  of  the  exciting 
potations  to  incline  them  to  dance>  that  it  was 
suitable  and  Beascmable  for  them  now  to  begin 
to   leap   to   their   merry  ministrations.    Soon^ 
agreeably  to  the  clamorous  desires  of  the  majOr 
rityj  the  large  room  adjoining  was  cleared,  tables 
^and  drinkers  were  ^t  into  comers,  an  elevated 
sfisit  was  adjusted  for  the  fiddlers,  and  the  lads 
and  lasses  began  to  enjoy  their  characteristic  and 
ftvoHirite  amusement  of  agile  dancing. 

Xhe  livdy  movement  of  the  Scotch  reel,  with 
th?  oqc^isional  variation  of  a  simple  country  dance, 
farmei  the  grand  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
The  elder  portion  of  the  company  sat  beside  the 
t)Qwl,  admiring  the  happiness  and  agility  of  the 
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young  people;  and,  as  the  night  wore  late,  and 
the  liquor  got  into  their  heads,  they  fell  to 
arguing  together  upon  religion,  the  nev^r-failing 
resource,  and  general  finale  of  a  Scotch  convert 
sdzione. 

What  between  the  hearty  happiness  which  I 
witnessed,  particularly  among  the  dancers,  the 

liberal  drinking,  the  occasional  rustic  song  from 

■ 

the  younger  folks,  and  the  orthodox  arguments 
of  the  elder  men,  my  mind  could  not  refuse  con- 
siderable amusement  from  the  medley  scene ;  but 
I  saw  little  of  the  bride  during  the  whole  of  th6 
evening,  until  the  last  scene  of  all,  which  I  have 
yet  the  pain  to  describe. 

A  Scotch  wedding  is  never  considered  by  the 
guests  as  over  till  the  heddinff  of  the  married 
pair ;  that  is,  the  nearest  friends  generally  remain 
until  the  young  people  have  retired,  and  must 
then  see  them  in  bed  together,  a  custom  probably 
founded  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  law 
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whick  inakes  acknowledgment  of  each 
such  a  situation^  alone  l^al  marriage.  To  avoid 
this  unpleasant  and  indelicate  custom^  Mary  and 
her  husband  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  the 
deep  engagement  of  the  dancers  and  arguers  to 
retire^  under  lock  and  key^  into  their  own  apart- 
ment^ leaving  some  of  the  elder  people  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  kind^  and  dismiss  the  remains  of 
the  company* 

The  moment^  however^  that  this  was  suspected^ 
the  whole  of  the  younger  people  collected  before 
their  departure^  and  insisted  on  forcing  their  way 
into  the  chamber^  and  on  witnessing  the  bedding, 
according  to  established  use  and  wont.  I  know 
not  what  infatuation  detained  me  in  the  house 
until  the  last ;  but  I  had  thought  that  at  least 
no  further  trial  of  my  feelings  was  reserved  for 
me.  In  this^  however,  I  was  mistaken ;  for  in 
the  zealous  muster  of  all  that  remained,  I  was 
roughly  laid  hold  of  by  some  one  with  the  free- 
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dom  inspired  by  liquor,  and  soon  harried,  with 
the  crowd,  into  the  very  chamb^  where  lay  my 
Mary  in  bed  with  her  husband. 

I  had  not  power  to  retreat,  but  stood  behind 
the  others,  to  witness  this  finishing  scene*  Some 
of  the  elder  relatives  of  Mary's  husband  now  pro- 
duced a  large  bottle  of  brandy  and  the  bride 
cake;  and,  as  the  company  stood  round  the  room, 
all  drank  the  healths  of  the  newly  married  pair, 
with  wishes  for  a  numerous  offspring,  expressed 
in  no  very  studied  language. 

The  contending  emotions  of  bitter  self-condem- 
nation were  again  beginning  to  agitate  me,  from 
what  I  witnessed,  and  from  the  very  antidpati<m 
of  having  to  submit  to  the  simple  ceremony  of 
wishing  health  and  happiness  to  attend  this  uni<m, 
lichen  I  was  saved  the  pain  by  another  and  most 
unlooked-for  circumstance.  The  young  men.  and 
women,  being  now  drest  for  their  di^arture,  stood 
round  in  pairs,  as  on  the  night  of  the  booking 
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^d  «uch  as  WjCrie  little  in  view  began  to  whisper 
and  fondle^  as  on  that  occasion ;  when  some  one  s 
lass,  pointing  to  the  late  hoi»r^  ij^dicated  on  the 
dial  of  9n  oM-^)BuriuoE^  case  dock  that  stood 
near  th^  c^tre  dl  the  room^  expressed  much 
anxiety  to  get  home ;  upon  which,  her  partner, 
watching  hi^  opportunity,  stepped  forward,  and 
moved  bade  the  index  an  hour,  by  way  of  excuse 
for  prolonging  their  stay.  Whether,  in  d(mkg 
this,  he  had  loosened  the  clock,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  badly  fixed,  I  know  not ;  but  just 
^s  ^n  elderly  man,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  had, 
in  a  solemn,  but,  as  I  thought,  doubting  manner, 
wished  heal^  to  the  bride  and  her  husband,  and 
that  they  might  live  a  Icmg  life  of  conjugal 
endearment,  the  dock,  beginning  to  strike  the 
hour,  seemed  to  move,  being  agitated  by  its  o^vn 
machinery,  until  swaying  forward  its  tall  length, 
it  fell  on  its  hce  in  the  open  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  like  Dagon,  the  god  of  Ashtaroth, 
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before  the  Ark  of  the  Israelites^  and  was  dashed 
into  twenty  pieces  on  the  floor ! 

Mary  and  her  husband  started^  and  sitting  up 
in  bed^  looked  forth  on  the  destruction  in  nervous 
amazement :  and  the  first  words  that  were  spoken 
while  all  stood  round,  were  by  a  solemn  little 
elderly  man,  who,  as  the  clock  rattled  on  the 
floor,  with  a  wild  smile  exclaimed,  '^  There  is  an 
end  of  Time !" 

This  concluding  incident  of  the  fedling  and 
destruction  of  a  favourite  clock,  which  had  stood 
in  this  one  spot  from  time  immemorial,  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  owner  s  marriage  night,  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  other  remarkable  occurrences, 
%vas  r^arded  by  every  one  present  as  crowning 
all  the  alarming  apprehensions  which  they  had 
hitherto  entertained,  and  they  seemed  individually 
impressed  with  feelings  which  no  one  dared  to 
express  to  his  neighbour.  In  the  midst,  also,  of 
the  pause,  wherein  nothing  appeared  but  super- 
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stitious  looks  and  the  shaking  of  heads,  the  watch 
dog  below  was  again  heard  setting  up  his  low  and 
doleful  howl,  which  echoed  in  the  silence  of 
night,  and  seemed  to  paralyse  the  whole  with 
dread ;  so  that  the  men  at  once  seemed  to  become 
sober,  and  the  women  cowered  and  dung  to  their 
partners,  anxiously  wishing  to  get  off  out  of  the 
house,  lest  a  worse  thing  should  befall. 

Astonishment,  partaking  of  superstition,  and 
a  strange  paralysing  excitement  again  began  to 
render  me  unconscious  almost  of  what  was  going 
forward,  when,  before  I  was  aware,  I  found  the 
company  gone,  and  myself  standing  alone  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  staring  down  upon  the  broken 
clock ;  then  lifting  up  my  head,  my  eyes  were 
met  full  by  those  of  Mary  Ogilvie,  who  was 
steadily  gazing  upon  me,  with  one  of  those  uncon- 
scious searching  looks,  which  seemed  to  speak  a 
thousand  things  to  me,  which  could  not  be 
uttered. 
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This  Dever-to-fae-fi»^ten  glanoe  was  the  last 
nAich  I  obUJned,  or  which  perhaps  I  could  hare 
hcmie  fima  Mary  on  this  trying  daj, — its  nnnt- 
terable  ^vression  is  ahnoit  too  mnch  for  me, 
eren  now,  to  think  af.  I  initantly  mshed  down 
stairs,  monnted  my  horse,  I  know  not  how,  rode 
home,  dark  as  it  was,  as  if  I  wonld  have  broken 
my  neck ;  for  I  know  not  whether  my  own 
Bind,  or  the  minds  of  those  whom  I  left  behind, 
were  in  a  state  of  the  greater  confuraon. 


#^^:r 
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MARY  OGILVIE. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Time,  they  saj,  flies  quickly  on^  and  summers 
and  winters  flit  rapidly  away  into  the  oblivion  of 
the  past.  Nothings  however^  can  be  more  bit- 
terly ikke^  in  many  of  the  circumstances  of  life; 
fosd  $o  I  found  it.  Certainly  I  did  many  things 
88  theworld  do  them^  when  I  returned  to  it^  and 
was  succeiteful — successful  even  in  my  ambition 
88  to  a  marriage  connection;  but  somehow  I 
rejoiced  not^  even  when  my  wish  was  accom- 
pliBhed«      Why  should    I    detail    the    common 
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scrambles  of  worldly  advancement,  or  the  insipid 
[)rocess  of  a  common  courtship?  The  latter  is 
even  more  thoroughly  wretched  and  uninterest- 
ing.— A  set  speech  and  a  studied  look,  a  bow,  a 
simper,  consultations  of  bargaining  parents  and 
suspicious  lawyers,  an  ugly  association  of  parch- 
ment deeds,  seals,  witnesses,  and  red  tape. 

*'  This  is  my  wedding  day  !*'  said  I  to  myself, 
at  length ;  and  quoting  sarcastically  the  words  of 
the  old  fool  in  the  play,  one  morning,  as  T  pulled 
on  my  gloves,  and  surveyed  myself  in  the  mirror, 
on  the  day  of  my  own  marriage.  I  was  almost 
ashamed  of  my  calm  composure,  and  that  I  should 
feel  quite  as  usual  on  so  important  an  occasion ; 
that  I  was  not  flurried  and  impatient  on  my 
wedding  day  like  other  people;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  servants  were  iu  a  state,  as  if  it 
were  they  that  were  to  be  married,  and  not 
myself,  they  were  all  in  such  a  panic  of  hurry 
and  disorder. 
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When  I  came  down  stairs^  all  the  domestics,  as 
if  they  had  been  watching  for  me,  came  round 
me  for  orders,  concerning  twenty  things  that  had 
been  suggested  among  them,  and  that  each,  in 
the  thought  of  his  individual  importance,  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  matter,  of  which  he  should 
have  charge  on  this  great  day.  They  all  mar-r 
veiled  at  the  paucity  of  my  orders,  and  the  cool- 
ness of  my  manner,,  and  seemed  much  disappointed 
that  X  had  not  some  hurrying  business,  or  some 
great  charge  to  assign  to  each  on  this  uncommon 
morning.  '<  A  pox  take  the  fools  f  said  I,  in 
the  spirit  of  quotation,  and  recollecting  the  testy 
exclamation  of  Swift  to  the  rabble  who  followed 
him  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  ''Why  should 
they  not  allow  me  to  go  quietly,  and  he  married, 
as  I  intended  \"  But  I  recollected  that  it  became 
a  man  of  the  fortune  which  I  now  possessed,  and 
the  consequence  of  which  I  now  was,  to  spread 
forth  my  wants   and  my  wishes  over  a  large 
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surface,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  that  stately  and 
magnificent  way  that  would  be  making  an  exhi- 
bition of  myself^  and  all  that  I  owned^  to  please 
others,  who  look  for  such  entertainment  ^m  men 
of  wealth,  and  that  all  this  was  only  a  necessary 
effect  of  my  greatness. 

I  had  forgotten  something,  however,  and  re- 
ascended  to  my  room;  I  walked  several  times 
backwards  and  forwards,  for  something  worked 
in  my  mind, — thoughts  intruded  that  came  from 
far,  and  from  distant  time,  quite  unsuitable  for  a 
wedding  day. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  at  length,  impatiently,  "  should 
I  be  thus  incessantly  pondering  and  thinking?  My 
mind's  activity  is  a  torture  to  me !  Why  cannot 
I  marry  and  beget  children  as  other  people  do, 
without  thinking  about  the  matter?"  Still  I 
mused,  and  one  image  flitted  across  my  mind 
after  another; — among  others,  that  of  my  des- 
tined bride,  who  was,  doubtless,  at  this  moment 
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adorning  herself  to  receive  me.  "  She  is  '  a  fine 
woman/  "  thought  I,  "  that  is  undoubted^  and 
brings  me  a  large  fortune  and  high  connections. 
I  am  envied  by  all  who  know  us  ;  and  yet,  some- 
how, I  am  not  the  least  overjoyed  about  it.  She 
has  preferred  me  to  much  greater  personages,  and 
loves  me  too,  she  says ;  and  really  I  do  admire 

her  very  much — but " 

I  took  off  my  hat  as  I  mused,  and  accidentally 
looking  into  the  mirror,  as  I  passed,  observed 
something  which  changed  the  whole  current  of 
my  thoughts,  and  quite  disturbed  my  composure. 
It  was  merely  the  lock  of  hair  on  my  temples, 
which  appeared  to-day,  as  I  thought,  more  curled, 
and  as  it  was  of  old,  than  usual :  and  I  called  to 
remembrance  that  into  this  temple  lock  JMary 
Ogilvie  used  to  twist  her  fingers  when  she  was  a 
girl ;  and  when  she  grew  nearer  to  womanhood, 
she  had  often,  as  we  sat,  pulled  it  out  and  spread 
it  with  her  soft  fingers  about  my  face,  and  admired 
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it^ — and  then  she  would  look  into  my  eyes  ana 
smile  lovingly^  until  she  blushed  and  turned  away 
her  head — ^and  then^  as  I  drew  her  towards  me, 
she  scarcely  refused  the  kiss  into  which  she  had 
seduced  me. 

As  "  busy  meddling  memory"  conjured  up 
these  things  one  by  one>  and  many  more^  I 
became  fixed  to  the  spot  like  a  statue^  until 
their  array  drew  from  me  a  sigh  so  deep  that 
it  almost  choked  me^  and  convulsed  my  framj^ 
to  the  very  extremities.  I  had  flattered  myself 
before  this  that  I  had  done  with  such  things^ 
and  wondered  at  the  depth  of  nature's  workings. 
Was  there  any  one  else  existing  like  me?  I 
never  remembered  to  have  heard  from  any  other 
a  sigh  so  deep^  except  once  from  a  widowed  friend^ 
when  his  infant  daughter  looked  playfully  up  in 
his  face^  and  by  some  artless  question  reminded 
him  of  his  spouse  that  was  gone;  his  merry 
countenance    became   quite  distorted^  while  he 
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drew  a  sigh  that  shook  beneath  him  the  very 
chair  on  which  he  was  sitting.  Good  God! 
thought  I,  how  valuable  is  that  thing  which  we 
call  feeling,  to  the  few  that  possess  it!  Yet 
what  a  price  do  they  pay  for  it !  How  it  breaks 
in  upon  their  tranquillity,  and  makes  fools  of 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world ! 

A  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  my  house,  and 
thundering  knocks  at  the  door  commanded  me  to 
be  "  myself  again."  Two  relatives,  in  fuU  dress, 
were  ushered  in,  who  came  to  fetch  me  to  meet 
my  bride ;  and  as  I  descended  and  passed  through 
the  hall,  the  mustered  servants  peeped  from  every 
comer  to  look  at  me,  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been 
different  on  this  day  from  what  I  was  on  the 
preceding  one,  or  on  that  which  was  to  follow. 
As  the  carriage  with  my  cockaded  servants  rattled 
along  St.  George's  Street,  I  said  within  myself. 
Well,  I  have  sacrificed  much  for  fortune  and  that 
species  of  greatness— verily  I  have  my  reward. 
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and  I  shall  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  I  deter* 
mined  from  henceforth  to  carry  myself  with  all 
possible  dignity,  "  to  follow  after"  the  favoui^  of 
great  men,  and  to  measure,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  real  value  of  the  happiness  that  mere 
riches,  and  so  forth,  would  bring  to  a  mind  like 
mine. 

I  found  my  bride  waiting  for  me,  surrounded 
by  her  ladies,  and  dressed  sumptuously.  She 
looked  like  a  queen,  and  smiled  upon  me — like 
Queen  Elizabeth,  I  suppose — for  the  expressioa 
of  her  eye  was,  as  I  fancied,  as  cold  as  marble, 
and  barren  of  sentiment,  save  the  empty  glow  of 
vanity,  from  finding  herself  to-day  the  personage 
of  greatest  importance  in  au  el^ant  circle ;  and 
she  seemed  to  r^ard  me  with  complacency  as  the 
man  who  was  to  be  the  supporter  of  her  dignity, 
and  a  being  necessary  to  show  her  forth  honour* 
ably  to  the  world.  I  was  afterwards  praised  by 
her    for   the   dignity  with  which   I   demeaned 
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myself  on  this  day,  for,  at  the  ceremony  I  cer- 
tainly looked  as  coldly  great  as  the  highest 
authority  on  fashionable  manners  could  have 
dictated.  Indeed  I  scarcely  heard  the  few  words 
of  the  fashionable  clergyman,  who  minced  the 
matter  to  us  in  a  most  gentlemanly  way;  and 
was  not  so  unpolite  as  to  trouble  us  with  any 
thing  in  word  or  manner  which  might  cause  us  to 
think  the  engagement  we  were  entering  into  ot 
any  importance  after  the  deeds  were  signed,  or 
even  to  remember  the  ceremony. 

We  drove  off,  accompanied  by  many  attend- 
ants, to  my  new  seat  of  Alderhall,  where  we  sat 
down,  as  the  newspapers  say,  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner.  But  how  strange  our  associations — the 
simpering  clergyman  and  his  petite  ''  grace  before 
meat,"  and  his  kid  gloves,  and  his  white  hands, 
as  he  spread  them  forth  gracefully  to  say  his 
say — and  the  gold  rings  on  his  soft  fingers,  only 
sent  back  my  thoughts  to  the  bald  head  and  awfu} 
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address  to  the  Almighty,  of  the  aged  farmer,  aft 
Mary  Ogilvie's  wedding  dinner.  Recollections, 
thonghts,  which  never  were  entirely  absent, 
crowded  upon  me  again  in  spite  of  every  effort. 
I  became  lost  for  a  moment  in  distracting  fancies 
and  melancholy  regrets— 'but  the  sudden  amen  of 
the  polite  churchman  recalled  me  to  the  outward 
acting  of  the  part  that  became  me. 

Our  party  was  brilliant  and  select,  but  mostly 
of  my  bride's  inviting;  and  it  did  not  become 
me  to  object  to  lords  and  men  in  power,  who 
increased  my  dignity,  and  might  materially  for- 
ward my  ambitious  views.  Among  this  party  I 
certainly  upheld  myself  with  considerable  state ; 
and  my  very  silence,  when  I  was  involuntarily 
thinking  of  very  different  and  inferior  personages, 
inspired  my  guests  with  becoming  respect,  and 
greatly  pleased  my  bride. 

Thus  I  spent  my  o^vn  splendid  wedding  night, 
among  a  party  with  which  I  had  little  m  common. 
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acting  my  part^  as  is  often  done  in  similar  circum-> 
stances^  to  every  one's  satisfaction  but  my  own. 
At  length  the  company  departed^  and  the  joyful 
moment  was  now  at  hand  when  I  was  to  ''  ascend 
the  bridal  couch."  I  was  fatigued  in  spirits^  sick 
of  my  visiters^  and  drowsy  from  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  the  effects  of  feasting^  and  of  the  even- 
ing's libations^  of  which  I  had  unconsciously 
taken  an  unusual  share. 

I  was  ushered  ceremoniously  to  our  chamber^ 
and  began  to  undress^  without  remarking  any 
change  of  circumstances^  and  that  my  bride  was 
already  in  bed.  *'  Well,"  said  I  internally^  and 
yawning^  *' Thank  God,  it  is  all  over  now!" 
But  I  cast  my  eyes  carelessly  round,  and  found 
I  was  in  a  strange  and  magnificent  bedchamber, 
tnd 

Why  should  I  talk  farther  about  commonplace 
events?  It  is  with  feelings  I  have  to  do,  and 
feelings  make  us  all  egotistical.    Time  passed  on. 
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and  I  was  now  a  gentleman  of  large  fortnne  and 
larger  expectations^  but  I  was  unhappy. 

I  was  sitting  one  morning  in  my  dressing 
gown,  in  my  drawing  room^  in  Queen  Street, 
Edinburgh,  drumming  idly  on  the  glass  of  the 
window  with  my  fingers,  musing  disconsolately, 
as  I  looked  over  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  on 
the  green  banks  of  the  Fife  shore,  and  reasoning 
with  myself  why  I  should  be  discontented.  I 
had  early  in  life,  and  easily,  obtained  fortune 
and  connexions,  which  caused  me  to  be  honoured 
and  envied  in  the  best  circles,  in  the  assemblies 
of  which  my  wife  and  I  shone  with  considerable 
lustre.  In  short,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  pleasure,  and  in  my  house  were  often 
entertained  large  parties  of  gay  and  fieushionable 
society. 

But  my  wife  had  found  of  late,  with  concern, 
that  I  had  fallen  off  greatly  in  my  dignified 
deportment,  and    therefore    annoyed    and   even 
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scorned  me.  I  sometimes,  as  she  thoughts  kept 
too  great  a  distance  £rom  those  with  whom  it 
was  an  honour  for  us  to  be  acquainted ;  and  then 
I  had  an  absent  manner,  and  often  made  too  free 
with  persons  who  were^  in  comparison^  nobody^ 
I  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music;  and  she 
taxed  me  with  often  seeming  to  forget  that  she 
was  present^  and  even  my  own  consequence^  while 
I  smiled  with  pretty  misses^  who  could  play  with 
taste^  or  sing  for  me  a  touching  song. 

But^  in  truths  I  was  tired  of  splendid  parties^ 
and  confusion^  and  compliments^  and  parade^ 
and  many  other  things  in  which  the  heart  has 
neither  part  nor  lot^  and  wished  ardently,  for  a 
little  of  life  in  my  own  way,  and  some  society 
to  my  own  taste.  My  wife  sat,  a  pretty  bust, 
above  the  level  of  my  table,  and  often  repeated 
to  company  the  fine  things  which  she  had  said 
languidly  to  myself  before  marriage,  and  which 
I  then  believed  to  indicate  some  heart — ^some  of 
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the  qualities  I  wished  the  woman  to  possess  who 
should  be  my  wife ;  but  she  was  without  hearty 
or  sentiment^  or  softness ;  and  one  look  of  Mary 
Og]lvie*s  eyes  spoke  more^  a  thousand  times^  than 
all  she  ever  uttered.  I  now  dared  not  company 
with  a  few  friends  whom  I  really  loved;  for  if  I 
did^  I  was  certain  thereby  to  distress  my  lady^ 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  my  own  home;  and^ 
in  shorty  I  felt  as  the  Jewish  King  did^  '^  like  a 
sparrow  alone  upon  the  house  top ;"  for^  though  I 
had  builded  me  houses^  and  planted  me  vine- 
yards^ though  I  had  men  servants  and  women 
servants,  I  was,  after  all,  without  a  companion 
whom  it  interested  me  to  please,  and  on  whom 
my  affections  might  rest.  I  had  no  one  like^ 
minded,  who  might  rejoice  with  me  when  x 
rejoibed,  and  weep  with  me  when  sadness  came 
over  my  spirit* 

My  thoughts  now,  as  on  every  similar  occa- 
sion, recurred,  in  spite  of  myself,  to  my  early 
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love^  and  again  dwelt  upon  her  whose  form  and 
attractions  still  mingled  with  every  thought  and 
feeling  which  gave  any  interest  to  my  existence. 
This  was  the  real  secret  of  my  obvious  disquiet- 
ude^ and  hidden  wretchedness;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  resolution,  in  spite  of  all  that  philosophy 
taught^  and  all  that  worldly  prudence  dictated, 
my  passion  seemed  to  acquire  strength  from  its 
very  hopelessness. 

It  was  this  that  lay  at  the  root  of  those  sin- 
gular musings  that  haunted  me  in  private  and 
in  public,  "  in  the  field  and  by  the  way,"  and 
constantly  sent  my  fancy,  for  ideas  of  real  delight, 
to  times  of  youth,  and  scenes  now  remembered 
only  as  a  pleasing  dream.  The  earliest  years  of 
my  life,  the  pure  dawn  of  my  feelings,  the  first 
shooting  of  my  young  ideas,  the  enthusiastic 
expansion  of  my  intellects,  were  all  associated 
with  the  smiles,  and  innocent  looks,  and  glowing 
sentiments  of    Mary  Ogilvie;   our    communion 
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together  had  been  like  the  communion  of  sau 
ere  Paradise  was  polluted  by  iniquity ;  U 
glances  of  young  imagination  that  often  beamt^ 
upon  her  transparent  countenance^  the  sensi* 
bility  that  spoke  in  her  lucid  eye^  so  warm  thai 
it  burned  the  heart  in  which  it  dwelt^  yet  so 
deep,  and  appearing  so  mild^  that  none  could 
know  it  but  he  who  was  the  blessed  object  of 
it,  and  who  participated  in  it ; — that  sensibility, 
those  looks,  yet  struck  upon  the  most  delicate 
and  the  tenderest  strings  of  my  heart,  calling 
up,  indeed,  those  precious  *'  thoughts  that  lie 
too  deep  for  tears,"  and  drawing  out  those  sighs 
that  breathe  feelings  inexpressible  and  somewhat 
unearthly. 

While  I  still  sat  at  the  window,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  reverie — a  mood  of  the  mind  which 
is  often  designated  as  mere  weakness  by  those 
who  know  not  its  unchangeable  foundation,  and 
its  real  pains  and  pleasures,  but  which,  at  any 
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rate^  I  indulged,  as  a  maiden  does  her  tears^  in 
private ;  my  servant  entered  the  apartment,  and 
intimated  that  a  man^  h^ng  the  appearance  of 
a  farmer^  and  dressed  in  black,  was  below,  and 
begged  to  see  me.  I  started  at  the  intimation, 
and  requested  that  the  person  might  be  shown 
up  to  where  I  then  was.  The  servant  left  the 
drawing-room,  but  immediately  returned,  and 
with  a  smile  said  that  the  man  declined  enter- 
ing the  house,  and  especially  going  up  stairs, 
for  he  said,  that  "the  rooms  are  too  grand  for 
bim  to  go  into  them  dressed  as  he  is,  and  he 
hopes  your  honour  will  just  speak  to  him  in 
the  passage." 

I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  on  going  down  stairs, 
observed  Mary  Ogilvie's  father  standing  in  the 
hall,  uncovered,  his  grey  hair  and  pale  reverend 
face  contrasting  strongly  with  the  fresh  mourning 
which  he  wore.  He  seemed  to  observe  me  with 
earnest  attention,  as  I  descended  in  ray  morning 
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dress;  and^  as  I  drew  near^  bent  his  stiff  body 
in  a  profound  reverence  to  me.  I  held  out  my 
hand^  and,  grasping  his^  shook  it  cordially :  the 
old  man  said  nothing,  but  his  eye  glistened  with 
the  pleasure  he  seemed  to  feel  at  this  reception. 
I  opened  the  door  of  my  library,  into  which 
he,  after  some  hesitation,  and  looking  down  to 
his  antique  top  boots,  consented  to  accompany 
me. 

I  was  alarmed  by  the  indication  of  his  ap- 
parel, and  asked  him,  hastily,  if  he  had  lost  any 
relatives,  and  if  his  daughter  was  well  ? 

*'  My  daughter  is  in  good  health,"  he  an- 
swered^ with  country  solemnity ;  ^  but  there 
hae  changes  happened  in  your  former  neigh- 
bourhood, Mr.  George — changes  which  only  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  Providence  could  penetrate,  for 
we  little  expected  them;  and  I  hae  no  errand 
to  you,  sir,  wherewith  to  disturb  you;  but  I 
just  thought  that  if  ye  be  not  greatly  changed 
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yoursel'^  by  the  mammon  of  thi6  world's  pros* 
perity^  you  might  like  to  hear  the  news  frae 
Lillybrae;  for  surely,"  he  went  on,  shaking  his 
grey  locks,  ^^  ye  hae  not  forgotten  the  days  that 
are  gone,  and  the  green  fields  where  ye  used  to 
wander,  an'  the  warm  hearts  o'  them  that  used  to 
pet  you  and  teU  you  aald  tales,  when  ye  were  a 
sedate  thoughtfu'  boy,  and  wha  often,  sir^  speak ' 
o'  you  still/ and  long  to  hear  of  yoiir.  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare." 

I  was  moved  almost  to  tears  in  the  mood  in 
which  I  was,  by  this  unaffected  expression  of 
true  regard  from  the  good  old  man,  such  a  thing 
had  now  become  so  new  to  me;  but  before  I 
could  reply,  he  went  on  to  say,  in  his  own  simple 
manner: — 

'*  You  see,  sir,  I  just  eouldna  leave  this  grand 
ceety,  where  I  hae  wandered  up  an'  down  till  I'm 
like  to  fa*  wi'  fatigue,  without  knocking  at  the 
VOL.  ir. 
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knodker  o'  yoar  great  houae^  now  since  ye  liae 
gotten  sic  wealth,  and  are  become  like  Joseph  in 
the  house  o*  King  Pharac^^  and  asking  to  get  to 
see  you,  that  I  might  bring  you  tidings  o'  what 
has  happened  in  the  country  of  your  &thers." 

*'  Mc.  Ogilvie,"  I  said,  impatiently^  '^  I  am 
most  heartily  glad  to  see  you,  and  greatly  obliged 
by  your  risit ;  but  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  at  once, 
who  is  dead,  and  what  changes  have  taken 
place?" 

'^  I  am  just  about  to  tell  you,  sir,"  he  went 
on,  solemnly;  '*  but  do  not  be  impatient,  or 
murmur  when  ye  hear  of  changes,  for  this  is  a 
changeable  world;  and  it  was  not  ^r  naething 
thaj:  the  dumb  dog  yowl'd  sae  eerily,^  and  the 
auld  clock  fell  on  its  face  and  brak  to  pieces  on 
the  night  that  my  Mary  was  married;  and  that 
ye  yoursel'  bursted  out  into  sobbing,  when  we 
were  in  solemn  exercise,  pouring  out  our  hearts 
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to  the  Lord  for  a  Uessing  on  the  union.  But 
ye'll  hae  forgotten  all  that,  Mr.  G«orge>  iiae 
doubt." 

"No,  no!"  I  exclaimed,  eagerly^  "nor  shall  I 
eTor  fbrget  it ;  but  I  pray  you  again,  Mr.  Ogilvie,^ 
to  tell  me,  quickly,  what  has  taken  place  ? " 

**  Sir,"  he  answered^  "  be  patient,  and  I'll  tell 
you  the  whole  tale.  I  was  weel  pleased  at  the 
time  wi'  Mary's  marriage;  for  Cra%lands  was 
a  man  of  worth,  and  was  in  good  circumstances; 
but  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  wedding  night 
seemed  to  have  settled  down  ia  his  mind:  he 
did  not  seem  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  though  he 
said  nothing  to  Mary,  and  she  did  every  thing 
to  make  him  happy,  yet  he  had  taken  it  deeply 
into  his  thoughts  that  he  was  not  the  man 
that  she  loved  in  her  heart ;  and  ^m  the  awful 
warnings  o'  the  wedding  day,  and  also  some 
words  that  his  father  had  said  to  him  when  on 
his  death-bed,  he  was  persuaded  within  himself 
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that  some  fatal  event  was  soon  to  separate  thern.^ 
In  this  state  of  mind^  whenever  he  went  ^m 
hame^  or  when  any  danger  was  in  his  waj^  he 
pondered  on  the  warnings  o*  his  wedding  nighty 
and  literally  lived  as  though  every  day  migiht 
be  his  last. 

^'Mary  soothed  his  mind,  and  had  reasoned 
him  almost  entirely  out  of  his  apprehensions :  he 
had  begun  to  forget  his  feiurs>  and  was  sitting  at 
home  one  night  with  Mary,  conversing  in  family 
comfort,  when  a  man  from  this  ccety  of  £mbro* 
rode  up  to  the  farm  door^  on  a  sair  wearied  horse, 
and  delivered  a  letter.  The  letter  was  frae  some 
hwjer  o'  the  oeety,  anent  some  affairs  o'  his  late 
father's,  and  summoned  him  peremptorily  to  set 
forth,  and  to  appear  in  Embro'  the  very  next 
day.  The  apprehensions  of  th^  thoughtful  young 
man  came  again  upon  him  on  this,  and  he  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  striving  against  his  fears  and  his 
forebodings. 
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^'  He  rose  early  on  the  following  mornings  and 
Mary  strove  to  cheer  his  spirit.  He  had  a  fine 
spirited  horse^  which  stood  saddled  at  the  door  as 
he  was  ready  to  go.  He  went  to  the  door^  and 
looked  round  him  wi'  a  sort  of  confused  look^  as 
if  he  was  thinking  that  this  might  be  the  last 
day  he  was  to  look  upon  the  sun^  and  the  fair 
meadows  of  Craiglands^  and  the  distant  haughs  of 
bonnie  Lillybrae. 

''  He  returned  and  stalked  about  strangely^  as 
if  seeking  something ;  he  went  ben  to  the  spence^ 
and  took  a  gazing  look  of  his  father's  portrait ; 
he  came  back  again^  and  stood  looking  at  Mary. 
She  had  her  own  fears,  but  concealed  them ;  and 
exhorted  him  to  go  on  his  way  in  the  name  o' 
the  Lord^  without  fear ;  and  that  He  would  be 
the  protector  of  him  and  of  her^  until  his  safe 
return !  The  young  man  parted  from  Mary  with 
strong  feeling,  unable  to  free  himself  of  the  notion 
that  he  might  never  see  her  more!    He  mounted 
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his  beast ;  and  as  he  rode  off  my  daughter^  who 
stood  looking  after  him>  saw  him  put  his  napkin 
to  his  eyes :  bat  when  he  came  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill^  where  the  road  descended^  he  stopped  for  a 
little  and  looked  back^  like  Lot's  wife :  then 
turning  slowly  round,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  immediately  disappeared. 

*^  Young  Oaiglands  spurred  on  with  good 
hearty  for  nearly  twenty  miles ;  in  the  course  oi 
which  he  fell  in  with  another  traveller, — a  talking 
man^  whom  I  have  since  seen,  whose  company 
and  crack  helped  to  beguile  the  wearisomeness  c* 
the  way.  The  strange  man  took  farewell  o'  my 
son-in-law  at  a  cross  road,  which  obliged  him  to 
proceed  by  himsel*  down  a  long  wild  tract>  through 
what  was  once  a  wood,  but  what  was  now  only 
a  desolate  stunted  strath,  full  of  boggy  deeps  and 
patches  of  black  heather,  besides  heights  and 
hollows  where  man  or  beast  seldom  tried  to  pene- 
trate.   It  is  a  long  desolate  road ;  there  is  but 
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as  ingle  cot-house  to  be  seen  in  five  miles'  ride. 
I  never  passed  alang  it  but  once ;  and  oh !  it  was 
lonesome  and  dreigfa !  and  here,  no  doubt,  the 
solitary  man  had  his  down  owie  an'  sad  thoughts 
as  he  travelled  through  this  wilderness,  where  the 
very  mew  o*  the  piesweep*  would  make  you  wae, 
and  the  whir  o'  the  mountain-hen  owre  your  head 
would  make  you  fear*d. 

"  Another  road  to  Einbro'  led  out  o'  this  dismal 
waste,  when  ye  come  to  a  wee  brook  that  blusters 
below  and  beside  you,  among  grey  rocks  and 
bushes ;  but  the  near  side  is  steep,  just  as  ye  enter 
by  a  little  gate,  to  a  path  that  leads  by  the  nearest 
cut  to  the  great  road ;  and  this  gate  is  s(»netimes 
slightly  closed,  or  but  half  open.  As  Craiglands 
was  entering  here,  the  half-open  gate  swung  by 
accident  a  little  forward,  and  the  horse  struck 
against  it ;  while  its  rider  gave  it  a  hasty  curb, 
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.which  further  provoked  and  startled  the  animaL 
It  first  started  back^  then  gave  a  spring  forward ; 
and  now  the  gate  swinging  back  a  second  time, 
the  horse  was  struck  with  violence  on  the  breast. 
The  spirited  animal  now  reared  up^  and  then 
sprang  aside  in  the  direction  of  the  brook  which 
brawled  below;  and  in  another,  instant^  in  spite 
of  every  effort  of  its  unhappy  rider^  it  plunged 
down  the  precipice  into  the  rocky  channel  of  the 
stream. 

"^  In  the  sudden  descent^  Craiglands  was  un- 
horsed, and  fell  by  himself^  with  terrible  force; 
and^  although  the  depth  of  the  bank  was  scarce 
fifteen  feet^  he  was  whirled  rounds  and  pitched 
upon  his  head;  and  when  it  struck  upon  the  rock^ 
his  neck  gave  a  cracky  for  it  was  dean  broken  | 
and  the  unfortunate  man  expired  on  the  instant^ 
without  a  quiver  or  a  groan. 

'^  A  woodman,  who  was  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream^  saw  the  whole  accident.     It  was  not 
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tliree  minutes  from  his  coming  to  the  gate  before 
he  was  in  eternity ;  the  man  at  once  ran  forward, 
and  saw  my  braw  son-in-law  a  stiffening  corpse ; 
while  the  horse^  with  but  little  injury^  got  up 
and  scrambled  out  on  the  sloping  side  of  the 
brook." 

When  the  old  man  came  to  this  part  of  his 
story^  he  was  hardly  able  to  articulate.  "  Good 
Leaven!"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming^  ''and  is 
Mary's  husband  already  dead  ?" 

^'  Yes ;"  said  the  farmer^  wiping  his  face;  *'he 
is  now  gone  to  the  world  of  spirits^  where  we 
must  all  shortly  appear :  but  let  me  teU  you  the 
rest  o*  my  tale. 

''  It  wasna  until  the  day  after,  that  he  was  car- 
ried hame  to  his  own  house.  Mary  had  passed 
an  eexie  night,  and  next  day  was  restless  and 
anxious,  yet  could  scarce  tell  the  reason  why.  I 
went  daunderiug  over  to  Craiglands'  farm  in  the 
morning,  as  I  was  wont  to   do.    We  spoke  af 
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William^  who  was  absent ;  and  ever  and  anon  she 
aaid^  *  I  dinna  know  what  so  strangely  affects  me 
about  my  puir  gudeman,  but  I  widh  all  may  be 
right/  Some  fancy  led  us  to  go  t6  the  door, 
although  we  did  not  yet  expect  him  hame.  We 
stood  unconsciously,  looking  wishfully  in  the 
direction  of  Edinburgh  5  when,  as  we  watched, 
we  observed  a  crowd  of  people  peering  above  the 
hill,  just  where  he  had  stood  aild  lookled  back  on 
the  morning  of  his  departure. 

''  We  gazed  at  the  approaching  crowd  in  fear 
and  silence.  At  length  Mary,  laying  her  hand 
on  her  side,  as  if  to  hold  down  her  heart,  said, 
'  Father,  yonder  comes  some  wae  sight,  I  darena 
look  any  longer ;  run  and  meet  it,  an'  bring  me 
the  tidings,  for  I  ken  it's  grief  and  sorrow :'  and 
when  she  had  spoken  this,  she  flew  ben  into  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  house.  I  couldna  stir  for 
my  life ;  but  the  crowd  soon  came  up ;  for  there 
were  women  and  auld  men  follomng,  wi'  weeping 
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lind  himeiitation ;  and  they  lA*ought  forward  wbat 
looked  to  be  a  straighted  corpse^  but  I  soon  fotkhd 
it  was  my  bttirdly  son^in^law^  laid  on  a  boai'd, 
hh  feet  fbremost ;  and  thus  he  had  been  carried 
towards  his  own  hmise^  his  horse  being  l«d  b;^  the 
bridle  behind  him4 

*'  Mary  was  ^in  out.  I  heEird  her  skreigh : 
I  ibllowed  her  back  into  the  spence ;  and,  ^fter  a 
mdilient  of  distracted  consternation^  she  took  my 
hand  in  both  hers,  and,  striving  against  her 
thoughts^  Said^  calmly^  'F^thcTi  this  is  a  sair 
sight  for  ine  to  see ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  unex^- 
pected^  for  I  have  had  a  warning  from  Providence 
in  my  ain  private  thoughts^  but  I  canna  yet  see 
whdt  is  intehded  fi)r  me  ih  this  changeable  world. 
But,  O,  father^  remember  I'm  the  weaker  vessel ; 
and  when  ye  see  me  o*ei*whelmed  with  conster- 
nation at  the  trials  of  life,  that  oomd  on  lis  sud- 
denly, like  an  armed  man«  atahd  by  me>  father, 
and  remember  the  we^mess  of  a  woman ! 
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'^For  tluree  days  the  whole  country  roimd 
sounded  with  tne  tale  of  this  awful  visitaticm* 
On  the  fourth^  the  mourners^  as  they  gathered, 
blackened  the  green  knowes  of  Craiglands,  ftr 
great  was  the  company^  and  they  came  frae  the 
east  and  the  west;  and  the  lads  that  had  bat 
lately  danced  at  his  bridal,  and  the  auld  men 
that  had  drunken  freely  out  o'  his  bicker^  now 
laid  my  braw  son  in  the  cauld  yird ;  and^  as  they 
grat  round  his  grave^  they  said  to  ane  another, 
-'  The  judgments  o'  the  Lord  have  lighted  among 
us,  and  wha  may  tell  what  a  day  shall  bring 
fbrthT" 

The  last  words  of  this  melancholy  narrative  the 
old  man  was  hardly  able  to  utter;  for  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  pale  £eice,  his  voice  shook  ex- 
ceedingly, and  I  was  almost  as  much  affected  as 
himself.  How  could  I  be  otherwise  than  deeply 
.affected  by  the  tale  }  from  being  myself  so  much 
tne  cause  of  the  disquietude  of  him  who  was  now 
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thus  strangely  cut  off^— from  the  exhibition  I  Kad 
made  of  myself  at  their  marriage,  and  from  the 
deep  interest  I  felt  in  every  thing  that  concerned' 
Mary  Ogflyie. 

The  good  old  man  seemed  soothed  and  consoled 
by  the  interest  I  had  shown  in  his  grief,  and  my 
participation  in  his  feelings.  He  almost  smiled' 
through  his  tears;  and,  wiping  his  eyes,  said, 
"  Sir^  in  coming  to  call  at  your  splendid  mansion, ' 
I  considered  that  I  was  drawing  a  bow  at  a 
venture,  and  might  never  get  at  all  to  see  you, 
for  I  ken  it's  hard  to  carry  a  full  cup ;  I  ken 
that  rich  men  Ti^alk  in  a  vain  show,  and  think 
shame  to  hae  either  heart  or  feelings  like  poorer 
men.  But  I  hae  proved  and  tried  you  £rae-  your 
youth  up.  I  hae  yearned  to  see  how  ye  would 
bear  prosperity,  if  it  were  to  be  your  lot ;  and 
great  is  my  pleasure  to  see  that  ye're  neither 
spoiled  in  your  kind  hearty  noir  yet  blown  up  into 
a  bubble  of  fashion." 
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The  dd  man  then  went  on  to  describe  t§ 
me  hoiv  collectedly  Mary  Ogilvie  had  acted 
under  the  present  afflicting  change,  and  what 
pleasure  it  would  give  her  to  hear  of  me^  and 
of  this  int?](Vi^w« 

«  Tell  Mary/*  I  said  with  warmth,  as,  after 
drinking  a  single  glass  of  wine,  he  rose  to  go, 
''that  I  have  not  forgotten  her,  nor  tiie  days  of 
our  childhood;  and  that,  if  she  has  a  friend  on 
earth,  she  has  one  in  me  :**  and,  having  said  tbis, 
I  took  a  ring  from  my  finger,  and  begged  the  oM 
man  to  carry  it  to  her  ft&m  me,  as  a  memento  of 
our  youthful  friendship. 

I  parted  from  the  Avorthy  toner  as  from  a 
father.  The  smile  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  now 
on  his  sorrowful  countenance,  waa  like  the  sun 
shining  after  rain  ;  and,  as  he  receded  from  my 
door  with  a  less  tardy  step,  he  looked  as  if  he 
was»  like  myself,  thinking  that  the  joy  and  gri^f 
of  life,  in  their  respective  light  and  dark  draperies, 
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frequently  seemed  to  be  friendly  companions, 
and  chose  to  journey  liand  in  hand  on  their  vraj 
together. 

The  ne^vs  I  had  received  was  not  \tdthout  its 
painful  consideration ;  yet  the  whole  was  a  moT'- 
peau  of  natures  furnishings  addressed  to  the  hearty 
which  senred  to  chase  from  my  mind  the  ennui  of 
sloth,  and  fashionahle  pleasure;  and  I  was  upon 
the  whole  relieved  and  soothed,  and  furnished 
with  a  si^bject  of  interesting  reflection.  The 
circumstance  of  Mary  Ogilvie*s  being  already  a 
widowj  raised  thoughts  which  alternately  pleased 
and  tortured  me,  until  the  hour  arrived  which 
brought  my  Italian  preoeptor ;  and  I  engaged  in 
study,  as  a  further  refreshment  to  my  mind. 

I  give  myself  credit  for  some  ingenuity  in  con- 
triving the  plan  of  engaging  a  master,  and  revising 
my  Italian ;   for  by  it>  I  always  made  certain  of 
little  time  to  spend  in  my  own  way ;  it  formed 
plea  for  avoiding  many  parties  and  engagements 
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to  ine  irksome  and  disagretoUe ;  and  by  it  I  ^ 
snatched  many  hours  of ''literary  leisure/' from 
the  vain  race  after  tasteless  pleasure^  or  which  I 
should  have  wasted  in  the  society  of  those  who 
merely  r^rded  me  ad  the  n^presentative  of  my 
e^tes  and  my  equipage/ but  who  would  not^ 
know  me  for  a  day^  were  any  circumstance  to* 
deprive  me  of  these  adventitious  advantages :  - 
but  I  could  not^  by  anyreasoning  or  soothing/ 
escape  the  anger  of  my  gay  lady>  who  persecuted 
me  constantly  for  not  following  her  fully  through  ^ 
the  whirlpool  of  dissipation  and  fashion.    . 

I  passed  the  morning  at  home,  until,  foi^etting 
a  promise  I  had  made  to  my  *  spouse/ 1  went  to 
prepare  to  go  out  to  dine  with  a  friend.     I  was  : 
just  ascending  the  stairs  to.  dress,  when  I  was 
followed  by  a  servant  with  a.  note   from    my 
haughty  lady,  reminding  me  of 'my  engagement . 
to  her,  to  accompany  her  to  aii  evening  party  and 
ball,  at  the  house  of  a  Lady  Chetwynd,  who  had 
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lately  started  in  the  race  of  fashion^  and  was 
running  her  career  as  fast  as  she  could  get  the 
good  people  of  Edinburgh  to  niii  with  her.  I  was 
forced  to  disappoint  my  own  friend^  and  submitted 
to  my  wife's  wishes  with  the  best  possible  grace, 
knowing  what^  after  all,  I  owed  to  her,  as  well 
as  to  my  present  place  in  society.  We  therefore 
went  in  the  evening,  and  took  our  places  among 
the  brilliant  assembly. 

I  was  pleased  with, — I  even  enjoyed  the  ball 
much,  for  a  time ;  for  I  ever  loved  to  observe  the 
young  beauties  in  the  early  part  of  an  evening  of 
this  kind,  while  as  yet  all  was  impatient  expecta- 
tion, as  they  stepped  across  the  rooms,  On  their 
entrance,  with  the  light  yet  firm  tread  of  buoyant 
youth  and  flowii^  spirits — and  as  they  afterwards 
gracefully  exhibited  their  elegant  forms  in  the  airy 
mazes  of  the  dance.  It  was  grateful  to  my  spirit 
to  observe  the  pleasure  that  sparkled  in  their  eyes, 
as  itk^  kept  time  to  the  light  French  and  Vene* 
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tian  mnsic ;  for  the  sounds  of  banqueting  and  gay 
revelryj  with  the  splendour  of  dress  and  of  beauty 
in  the  hours  of  festivity^  strike  pleasingly  upon 
the  warm  fancy  of  youths  and  often  draw  up  the 
feelings  to  rapturous  sensations. 

But^  unhappily,  the  rich  and  gay  often  hunt 
down  pleasure^  until  they  exhaust  themselves  in 
the  pursuit;  gorge  themselves  with  it  until  it 
becomes  nauseous ;  drain  the  varied  cup  to  the 
very  bottom^  and  finding  the  dregs  become  bitter 
or  loathsome^  they  then  will'  exclaim  with  the 
sated  voluptuary,  *^  Vanity  of  vanities — ^aU  is 
vanity!** 

But  if  I  sometimes  suffered  myself  to  receive 
pleasure  in  scenes  like  these,  still  the  tenor  of  my 
life  was,  notwithstanding  all  my  splendour,  but 
weariness  and  woe.  Let  no  man  say  that  my 
private  misery,  my  incurable  discontent,  was 
irrational  and  blameable,  unless  they  can  show 
how  the  secret  cravings  of  the  affections  can 
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tatxsfied  with  husks,  or  how  the  swelling  current 
cf  nature  can  be  choked  up  or  changed  m  its 
course.  What  sadness  and  regret  often  embittered 
my  thoughts,  as  I  dwelt  on  former  times,  and 
contrasted  what  I  suffered  with  what  I  might 
have  enjoyed  !  How  these  regrets  preyed  upon 
my  heart,  as  I  lay  in  my  lone  and  sleepless  bed, 
while  my  lady  revelled  away  the  hours  of  sleep 
abroad  without  me !  What  hopeless  thoughts, 
and  joyless  nights  of  weary  reflection,  what 
tossmgs  to  and  fro,  until  the  dawnmg  of  the 
day! 

I  was  awakened  one  night,  or  rather  morning 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  of  my  room 
(we  then  lived  in  Brunswick  Square,  Loudon) ; 
and  my  servant's  voice,  crying  **  Master !  master  * 
for  God's  sake  get  up,  and  come  down  stairs 
instantly !" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?"  I  asked,  starting 
Irom  my  dream. 
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"  It  is  my  mistress/'  he  answered^  "  brought 
home  almost  dead." 

I  hurried  on  some  part  of  my  dress^  and^  on 
descending^  found  my  lady  insensible,  attended 
by  a  surgeon,  whose  only  reply  to  my  eager 
inquiries  was,  that,  ''as  to  her  danger,  it  could 
not  at  present  be  properly  ascertained ;  bnt  that 
a  few  hours  would,  probably,  decide  her  fate." 

After  a  few  hours  spent  in  painful  watching 
over  her,  and  anxious  suspense,  during  which  time 
she  was  out  of  one  swoon  and  into  another,  in  the 
morning  an  unfortunate  event,  arising  out  of  her 
then  condition,  and  which  the  surgeon  feared, 
took  place ;  she  fevered  immediately,  and,  as  the 
day  advanced,  all  hopes  of  her  recovery  were 
abandoned. 

Had  I  been,  by  this  distressing  occurrence, 
forcibly  torn  from  the  vortex  of  fashionable  plea- 
sure, with  all  its  selfish  sensitiveness,  and  all  its 
effeminacy,  and  forced,  by  ordinary  decency,  to 
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omfine  myself  as  an  unwilling  attendant  upon 
a  sick  bed,  my  state  would  have  been  truly  piti- 
able. But  to  me,  attendance  in  the  sick  chamber 
of  a  wife,  had  her  case  been  hopeful,  was  compa- 
ratively a  pleasure.  My  habits  of  thinking  and 
acting  were  such,  that  I  was  seldom  unprepared 
for  those  occasions  of  solemnity  or  sorrow  which 
are  so  interwoven  with  other  things  in  the  min- 
gled yam  of  which  the  web  of  our  f&te  is  con- 
structed, and  which  se^n  alvirays  to  be  suspended 
over  our  heads  as  by  a  hair.  My  lady,  it  ap- 
peared, had,  on  the  night  in  which  she  was, 
brought  home  for  dead,  been  very  successful  at 
play,  and  was  in  a  humour  of  more  than  ordinary 
hilarity ;  and  in  stepping  into  h^r  carriage,  on 
living  the  party,  she  happened  giddily  to  turn 
round,  and>  missing  her  foQting,  fell  awkwardly 
back;  and  now  the  consequences  were  likely, 
firom  the  condition  she  was  in,  to  be  &tal. 
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For  three  days  I  watched  her.  and  listened  to 
her  ravings  with  melancholy  apprehension.  On 
the  fourth^  she  seemed  near  her  end^  and  began 
gazing  in  my  face  vntli  restored  reason  and  ap- 
palling steadfastness^  as  if  she  were  taking  her 
last  look  of  me ;  then  striving  to  move  her  hand 
to  me^  she  beckoned  me  close  to  her^  and  merely 
said,  "  Kiss  me." 

I  stooped  over  and  kissed  her  burning  lips — she 
was  not  Mary  Ogilvie,  but  she  ^vas  my  wife,  and 
an  elegant  and  accomplished  ^voman.  What  a 
thought ! — to  see  her  dying  before  me,  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  enjoyments. 

A  few  tears  came  to  her  relief,  as  she  lay 
gazing  up  at  me ;  she  then  said,  in  a  whisper, 
"  George,  I  know  I  have  been  very  foolish — ^you 
are  too  good  for  me — I  cannot — '*  but,  in  striving 
to  utter  something  more,  she  gave  another  piteous 
look,  and,  with  a  struggling  sigh>  expired. 
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Alas !  thought  1,  when  I  had  leisure  to  thinks 
that  the  dance  of  life  should  thus  suddenly  ter- 
minate in  the  silence  of  death,  with  the  sons  of 
happiness  and  prosperity,  while  life  is  scarcely 
begun,  while  they  but  blossom  in  the  sunshine  of 
youth,  and  are  yet  in  the  greenness  of  their  years. 
Within  two  short  years  I  had  been  interested  in 
two  marriages,  wherein  anticipations  were  enter- 
tained of  long  life,  and  provision  seemed  laid  up  for 
inuch  happiness.  Young  Craiglands  stood  in  his 
manhood,  Hke  a  strong  man  glorying  in  his 
strength ;  and  my  proud  lady,  decked  in  bridal 
glory,  moved  among  her  high-bred  circle,  with 
the  firm  and  springy  step  of  flowing  health,  and 
was  given  to  my  arms  as  the  presumed  moth^  of 
a  long  line  of  posterity. 

But  while  the  song  of  joy  yet  tingled  in 
each  of  their  ears — while  the  torch  of  life  blazed 
bright  —  it  was  suddenly  extinguished  in  the 
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darkness  of  death — their  fiwms  already  sleep  in 
the  diut,  and  the  moraliaing  mind  pondeis 
sadly,  and  preaches  Bidenmly,  as  it  relates  their 

.tale. 
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MARY  OGILVIE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Another  year  passed  tardily  over  my  liei^d  as  a 
youthful  widower^  while  I  again  wand^ed  abroad 
over  the  wide  worlds  seeking  novelty  and  finding 
sameness^  and  wondering  why  it  was  that,  when 
I  Gould  purchase  almost  every  thing  I  wished, 
yet  could  1  not  purchase  happiness.  Something 
still  was  wanting ;  and  I  at  length  left  the  vine- 
yards of  Italy,  and  the  vales  of  Switzerland,  and 
journeyed  towards  my  early  home,  to  look  once 
more,  at  least,  on  the  interesting  scenes  of  my 
youth. 
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When  the  well-known  smell  of  the  fields  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  once  more  saluted  me^  I  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  to  bait  my  horse^  at  the  little 
village  of  Craeford^  and  deliberated  by  which  of 
two  roads  I  should  proceed  to  my  paternal  pro- 
perty>  now  about  three  miles  distant.     One  of 
the  roads  passed  just  between  Craiglands  and 
Lillybrae ;  but  I  objected  to  taking  that  way,  for 
my  mind  would  not  yet  suffer  me  to  run   the 
hazard,  by  going  near  any  of  those  places,  of 
perhaps    meeting  with    Mary   Ogilvie.     I    had 
parted    from  the  companion  with  whom  I  tra- 
velled, at  Edinburgh ;  for,  in  revisiting  these 
interesting  scenes,  I  wished  not  to  be  encum- 
bered with  the  society  of  any  one  who  might 
interrupt  my  unavoidable  reflections. 

I  took  the  other  road,  though  much  the  longest. 
The  day  was  yet  young ;  and  when  I  came  to  a 
height,  I  stopped  to  survey  the  woods  and  valley, 
so  well  known  from  my  childhood.     The  sun 
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shone  beautifully ;  the  green  heights  and  hollo\vs 
lay   in    quiet    loveliness    before  me;   the  blue 
smoke,  which  curled  upwards  from  the  distant 
farms  of  Craiglands  and  Lillybrae,  reflected  the 
slanting  sunbeams,  and  gave  me  the  pleasing 
idea  of  peace  and  happiness  within  their  dwel- 
lings.    *'  What  have  I  got/'  I  inquired  of  myself, 
"in  return  for  refusing  the  blessings  of  com- 
petence  and  unbounded  love,  that  invited  my 
acceptance  of  them  in  these  happy  valleys  }    The 
answer  is,  that  in  grasping  at  wealth  and  great- 
ness, I  have  only,  with  some  portion  of  heartless 
pleasure,  had  ennui,  disappointment,  and  disgust, 
and  perhaps  an  unreasonably  strong  impression 
of  the  errors  and  follies  of  my  species.** 

I  arrived  at  home.  Aly  father  had  died  in  my 
absence,  and  my  two  sisters,  who  were  now 
women,  were  rejoiced  to  see  me,  and  looked 
towards  me  as  a  father  and  a  protector.  I  was 
determined  to  do  my  duty  to  them;  still  other 
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tnougHts  and  purposes  had  at  last  taken  pow« 
erful  possession  of  my  mind.    Whether  I  had 
acted  the  fool  hitherto^  or  whether  I  was  really 
and  incorrigihly  a  fool  in  the  estimation  of  the 
worlds  I  cared  not  to  conclude.    I  thought  I  now 
understood,  at  least,  a  little  better,  what,  foolish 
or  not,  was  essential  to  my  own  happiness.     I 
was  convinced  that,  whatever  nature  had  made- 
me,  I  was  no  faultless  hero  of  romance ;  and  that, 
before  I  could  act  a  becoming  part  in  society,  the 
cravings  of  my  heart  must  be  satisfied.     I  was 
not  a  being  fitted  to  live  only  to  myself,  and  I 
must  possess  the  liberty  of  doing  as  my  reason 
and  disposition  dictated — of  loving  what,  in  my 
own  estimation,  was  lovely,  of  enjoying  those  few 
things  in  which  I  delighted,  untrammelled  by  the 
maxims  of  other  men ;  and  of  avoiding,  as  far  as 
tlie  general  mixture  of  evil  with  good  wo^ld 
suffer  me,  whatever  I  loa^h^  ''  in  tfa^  corrupte4 
current  of  this  world." 
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As  soon^  therefore^  as  I  bad  disposed  of  the  mat- 
ters immediately  incumbent  on  my  attention  on 
my  arrival,  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mary  Ogilvie.  I  in- 
formed ber  of  my  intention  again  to  take  up  my  re- 
sidence in  tbe  place  wbere  I  bad  spent  my  juvenile 
days;  and  conjured  ber,  by  our  early  love,  to 
give  me  a  meeting  once  more,  on  this  night,  as 
soon  as  tbe  moon  rose  behind  tbe  little  hill  in 
Lillyburn  Wood,  as  I  bad  something  of  import- 
ance to  say  to  her,  and  as  we  could  not  with  pro- 
priety meet  alone  in  either  of  our  own  houses. 

The  intervening  time  I  spent  in  a  fever  of 
impatient  agitation,  of  which,  at  the  raw  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  I  believe  myself  to  have 
been  incapable.  Marvellous!  that  experience, 
which  cools  the  fever  of  most  men,  should  have, 
in  fact,  fanned  the  fire  of  my  passion;  but, 
indeed,  the  more  I  saw  of  the  world,  and  the 
more  I  understood  of  mankind,  the  higher  I 
prized  my  Mary  Ogilvie;  and  notwithstanding 
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all  that  had  occurred^  the  more  eager  I  was  to  be 
united  to  her  for  ever.  Had  I  jadged  right  with 
reference  to  my  own  character  and  the  world,  I 
would  have  married  her^  or  betrothed  her  to 
myself  at  firsts  and  suffered  no  other  man  to 
become^  even  outwardly^  connected  with  her; 
before  both  of  our  hearts  had  been  somewhat 
seared  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  painful 
realities  of  life.  But  it  was  not  three  years 
since  I  had  attended  her  wedding;  I  was  still 
not  more  than  five-and-twenty>  she  was  three 
years  younger:  though  we  were  both  in  the 
widowed  state^  we  were  yet  in  youth;  and 
"  what  happiness ! "  I  thought^  "  might  we 
not  still  enjoy  were  we  but  united  together." 

The  moon  rose  in  placid  beauty  o*er  the  silent 
valleys  beneath  Lillybrae^  and  its  light  glanced 
in  flakes  of  silver  upon  the  rippling  stream  near 
the  wood,  as  I  wandered  behind  the  green  hill, 
anxiously  waiting  for  Mary.    A  thousand  t9^U 
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lections  crowded  upon  me,  connected  with  this 
sacred  spot ;  our  meeting  here  on  the  day  of  her 
weddings  and  the  impressive  circumstances  of  that 
nighty  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  seen  her. 
At  length  I  observed  a  shadow  moving  on  the 
grass  round  by  the  foot  of  the  hill^  and  in  a  few 
moments  Mary  Ogilvie^  wrapped  in  a  mantle^ 
with  a  timid  step,  drew  near  to  the  spot  where  I 
was  waiting. 

We  stood  for  an  instant,  looking  on  one  ano- 
ther, as  if  neither  could  speak  or  move.  I  stepped 
hastily  forward,  holding  out  both  my  hands.  The 
embarrassment  of  the  moment  prevented  her 
offering  me  hers.  There  was  an  eagerness  to 
embrace ;  but  we  seemed  undecided,  at  the 
instant,  whether  it  should  be  as  friends,  or  as 
lovers.  Passion  prevailed — I  threw  my  arms 
round  her,  and  pressed  her  closely — she  rested 
her  head  passionately  on  my  shoulder  3  or,  rather, 
in  the  affecting  language  of  Scripture,  she  '^  fell 
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upon  my  neck  and  wept."  I  felt  her  limbs 
tremble  beneath  her  with  emotion^  as  she  gare  a 
8ob  or  two^  while  hanging  in  my  arms ;  but  when 
the  first  bursting  out  of  her  feelings  was  over^ 
she  started  from  me  suddenly,  as  if  blaming 
herself  for  haying  thus  given  way  to  her  weak- 
ness^ and  withdrew  to  a  short  distance. 

'^  Mr.  QeoTge,"  she  said,  speaking  first,  and  in 
a  tone  of  elevation,  in  which  she  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  forget  her  native  tongue,  *'J  find  I 
cannot  hide  from  you  my  feelings,  or  rather  my 
weakness,  even  yet.  You  know  the  power  you 
still  have  over  me — I  conjure  you  to  say,  at 
once,  what  your  pleasure  is,  and  let  our  con- 
ference be  short !" 

I  was  astonished,  and  somewhat  disconcerted, 
by  the  dignity  and  imperative  energy  of  her 
words  and  manner,  as  the  moon  shone  full  upon 
her  glowing  countenance,  such  as  I  had  often 
observed  it  when  she  was  a  girl;  but  now  die 
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was  perfect  in  womanhood^  and  her  eyes  sparkled 
with  passionate  animation.  J^  Mary,"  I  said, 
calmly^  "  I  do  not  mean  to  detain  you : — ^to  give* 
you  the  first  word  of  confession^  I  beliere  I  have 
lately  been  wandering  from  my  own  happiness. 
I  was  not  happy  in  my  marriage ;  will  you  tell 
me,  Mary,  if  you  were  happy  in  yours  ?  " 

She  stood  looking  up  in  my  face,  as  if  her  soul 
drank  every  word  that  I  uttered.  After  a  pause, 
she  answered  firmly,  ''No,  George,  I  was  not 
happy,  although  I  had  an  affectionate,  well-mean* 
ing  husband ;  but  it  required  something  besides 
these  common  qualities  to  make  me  happy,  after 
having  so  long  known  you !  But  he  was  not — 
O,  George!  you  have  been  the  spoiler  of  my 
happiness!"  she  exclaimed,  covering  her  face 
with  her  hands.  ''  It  would  have  been  happy  for 
me,  if  I  had  never  seen  you  !" 

*'  Mary,"  I  answered,  after  an  agitated  pause, 
'*  it  is  useless  now  to  dwell  on  the  past,  or  to 
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refer  to  the  painful  anxieties  we  have  both  expe- 
lienced.  It  is  useless^  it  is  impious^  as  /  find^  to 
fight  for  ever  against  the  constant  yearnings  of 
our  own  hearts !" 

She  still  looked  up  in  my  face,  with  anxious 
curiosity^  as  I  spoke.  ''  Mary/'  I  continued, 
"  ere  you  willing  to  understand  me  ?  Can  you 
be  mine  at  last  ?" 

'*  She  clasped  her  hands  tc^ether,  and  replied, 
"  I  can  he  any  thing  for  you,  Gkiorge ;  but,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  think  what  you  say !  Do  not 
trifle  with  my  feelings,  or  you  will  break  my 
heart  1" 

"  Will  you  be  mine,  Mary,  from  this  moment?" 
I  said^  passionately ;  '^  still  be  minel — my  wife 
•^-my  love — my  adored  oompanion  while  life  is 
granted  to  us  on  earth. — Speak  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Greorge !"  she  said  with  energy ;  "  1 
will  be  any  thii?g — every  thing  for  you,  con- 
sistent with  honour — if  you  will,  indeed,  be  also 
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mine^"  she  added^  with  her  peculiar  doubting  and 
beseeching  expression  of  countenance ;  ^*  if  you 
will  really  make  me  your  wedded  wife^  who  am 
nae  gentlewoman^  but  only  your  simple  country 
Mary  Ogilvie." 

Tears  of  rapture  streamed  from  both  our  eyes, 
as^  in  broken  sentences  and  passionate  language^ 
this  final  settlement  of  our  long-cherished  wishes 
was  proposed  and  consented  to  between  us ;  and 
the  free  embrace  of  surrendered  hearts  and  con- 
fiding honour  was  indulged  in  as  a  pledge  of 
accepted  vows^  and  an  anticipation  of  future  and 
unreserved  bliss. 

The  fever  of  my  spirits  was  now  over;  my 
mind  was  calm,  and  my  heart  light;  I  was 
happy^  and  Mary  was  happy,  and  nature  seemed 
happy  around  me.  The  very  moon,  as  the  old 
ballad  has  it,  seemed  to  "shine  blithe"  in  my 
j&ce,  as  I  bounded  homewards ;  and,  as  disre- 
garding the  opinion  of  the  world,  I  rejoiced  in 
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the  prospect  of  obtaining^  at  last^  my  yet  lovelj 
and  blooming  Mary  Ogilvie. 

Years  again  passed  away>  and  tiie  dbapter  of 
my  history  is  nearly  completed.  I  sat  in  my 
farourite  room^  one  delicious  morning,  in  a 
musing  mood>  which  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
entrance  of  my  steward^  who  ended  some  CQn«t 
sultation,  about  my  rural  afiairs^  by  remarking 
that  this  was  the  twenty<^lifth  of  August^  and 
then  left  me. 

After  he  had  departed^  I  continued  to  repeat 
to  myself  his  words,  "  This  is  the  twenty-fifth 
of  August/'  as  I  sat,  with  my  little  daughter 
standing  between  my  knees,  musing,  and  part* 
ing,  with  my  fingers,  the  yellow  hair  upon  her 
forehead.  ''The  twenty-fifth  of  August,"  I 
said  again ;  but  the  thought  did  not  immediately 
strike  me,  why  it  was  that  I  noticed  that  more 
than  any  other  date. 
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At  lengthy  while  contemplating  the  cherry 
cheeks  of  my  little  danghter^  and  in  my  parental 
musing  over  her^  I  said,  "  Yes !  now  I  recollect 
»^i^e  twenty-fifth  of  Angust  was  my  last  wed* 
ding  day;  for  on  this  day  of  the  months  five 
years  ago>  I  married  my  Mary."  My  mind 
received  a  dvect  impulse  from  recollecting  this 
drcomstance^  and  I  was  led  to  turn  my  musing 
into  a  review  of  the  ^ve  years  since  I  had  mar- 
ried from  the  free  choice  both  of  my  judgment 
and  my  heart. 

"  Where  shall  I  b^n/'  I  exclaimed^  *^  to 
recount  my  happiness?  The  common  blessings 
of  life, — health,  competence,  peace,  liberty,  and 
society — are  enhanced  a  thousand  times  by  the 
presence  and  participation  of  my  Mary.  In 
Btimmer)  which  I  spend  in  the  country,  improv- 
ing my  estate,  and  co-operating  with  my  tenants 
in  whatever  is  for  our  mutual  advantage,  she 
18  my  constant  society  and  aflfectionate  adviser. 
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My  spirits  are  gay  when  I  am  abroad  on  little 
plans  of  improvement  or  of  pleasure ;  and  on  my 
return^  she  meets  me  with  smiles  oi  weloome; 
and  I  sit  down  in  a  contented  and  happy  honse- 
holdj  to  fondle  our  children^  and.  to  talk  with 
her  over  the  little  affairs  ef  the  neighbourhood^ 
which  to  us  are  pleasing  and  interesting.  When 
I  attend  to  my  duty  as  justice  of  the  peace^  to 
hear  the  complaints  and  decide  the  petty  dif- 
ferences of  the  countrymen,  they  say  that  the 
good-humour  of  my  countenance,  and  the  serene 
contentment  of  my  eye,  almost  make  them  forget 
their  quarrels.  I  often  get  them  to  join  hands 
and  agree,  without  ever  troubling  me  with  their 
story,  and,  though  still  a  young  man,  my  goings 
out  and  comings  in,  my  easy  and  contented 
habits,  are  considered  exemplary,  and  almost 
patriarchal. 

''  We  spend  the  winter  commonly  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  in  that  delightful  capital,  my  wife 
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and  I  enjoy  the  society  of  some,  perhaps,  as 
elegant  and  accomplished  people  as  there  are  in 
the  world ;  wliose  minds  are  well  cultivated,  and 
stored  with  all  that  tends  to  elevate  and  adorn 
humanity ;  and  with  whom,  in  a  kind  of  homely 
gentility,  we  hold  a  social  intercourse. 

"  How  often   do   I  observe  with   pride,  and 
sometimes  with  surprise,  the  manner  in  which 
my  Mary  acquits  herself  among  society,  born 
and  educated    in    a   much   more  elevated  and 
expensive  manner  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
farmer's  daughter !    How  much  natural  judgment 
and  good  taste  she  evinces  in  all  she  does  and 
savs  ]   How  much  worth  breathes  in  her  senti- 
xnents  and  speaks  in  her  eye  I    How  much  bene- 
volence   towards    every  one,    and    ardent    love 
towards  me !    With  what  chaste  good  sense  she 
assists  me  in  culling  from  life  and  literature 
whatever   is  delightful   and   improving!     How 
pleasingly  we  interchange  observation  and  criticism 
in  society,  or  amusement  abroad !    How"  cheerily 
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happy  oiir  conversation  by  our  warm  fireside! 
When,  in  the  winter's  night,  the  tea-urn  hisses 
on  the  table,  as  Cowper  says,  and  the  wiadow- 
curtains  are  let  fall — our  chairs  drawn  round  the 
fireside,  books  spread  on  the  table,  the  children 
playing  on  the  hearth ;  study  and  conversation  by 
turns,  and  music  of  our  own  performance  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  according  to  our  fancy,  draws 
out  its  lengthened  sweetness:  what  is  earthly 
happiness,  if  this  is  not  happiness  ? 

"  We  return  to  this  place  in  the  country," 
said  I,  continuing  my  soliloquy,  and  walking 
towards  the  window,  '*  when  green  spring  clothes 
the  fields  and  the  woods,  and  the  sun  begins  to 
shine  warm  on  Amefield,  where  I  live,  and  on 
the  haughs  and  streams  of  Lillybrae.  Our  return 
is  welcomed  with  rejoicings  t  We  are  followed  with 
blessings !  My  children  leap,  wild  with  joy,  at 
returning  to  the  novelty  of  the  country ;  and  t 
thousand  things  wait  for  my  adjustment,  to  give 
me  consequence  and  keep  me  employed*  . 
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"  Stilly  Mary  Ogilvie  is  the  oomier-stone  of  mj 
happiness^  and  I  am  every  thing  to  her.  Her 
eye  beams  upon  me^  across  the  table^  with  love 
and  gratitude^  for  taking  her  from  society  to 
which  she  was  naturally  sup^ior^  and  raising  her 
to  her  present  condition ;  for  bringing  her  home 
to  my  own  bosom^  and  making  her  truly  happy; 
Her  presence  consecrates  to  me  the  house  ii^ 
which  she  lives^  and  every  thing  with  which  shcf 
ha&  to  do.  My  eye  follows  her^  as  in  gay  con-p 
tentment  she  moves  lightly  through  the  apart^ 
ments^  and  fondly  cherishes  my  darling  children. 
The  very  sound  of  her  fine  feminine  voice  in  the 
next  room^  or  in  the  passages^  strikes  on  my  ear 
with  heartfelt  pleasure;  and  at  night  when^  as 
I  sit  musing  by  the  fire^  I  sometimes  hear  that 
voice  warbling  plaintively^  in  rich  tones^  wild 
and  fanciful  wood  notes^  to  sing  my  babies  to 
their  rest^  it  takes  captive  my  spirit  by  its 
toothing  echoes  in  my  quiet  country  dwellings 
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and  often  brings  tears    from  my  eyes^   by  its 
affecting  associations. 

''  This  place/'  said  I,  throwing  up  the  sash  of 
the  window^  and  looking  out  upon  the  undulat* 
ing  fields^  distant  mountains^  and  more  distant 
sea^  ''  is  a  paradise  to  me^  since  she  came  to  it. 
The  evils  of  artificial  life  I  have  almost  forgot- 
ten; for  here  they  are  *for  ever  hid  from  my 
eyes ! ' — Time  steals  away  too  fest  in  quiet  enjoy- 
ment^ and  I  look  back  upon  my  early  ambition 
and  purposes  with  a  kind  of  uneasy  terror. 
Blessed  with  ample  competence^  and  cured  of 
ambition^  I  am  enabled  to  select^  as  friends  and 
associates,  those,  who,  from  among  the  glitter  of 
the  high  and  the  ignorance  of  the  low,  have  seen 
and  appreciated  what  is  substantially  good  in 
human  nature,  who  still  iind  '  heads  that  think, 
and  hearts  that  feel!*  where  ambition  or  mer- 
cenary selfishness  has  not  tempted  men  to 
suppress  or  extinguish  the  amiable  propensities 
implanted  in  the  human  bosom. 
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"  The  beauty  of  my  estate,  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood,  is  iuDreasiiig  yearly ; 
and  this  house  of  my  iathera, — this  land  of  my 
childhood,  becomes  dearer  to  tne  every  hour  I"— 
I  found  myself  unable  to  express  fully  what  I 
felt,  and  quoted  Bhakspeare : — 

^ ' ^  1  ahould  guem, 

If  e'er  conteat  deigned  visit  mortal  clime. 
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ROAST  PIG. 


Mankinp^  says  a  Chinese  manuscript^  wliich 
my  friend  M.  was  obliging  enough  to  read  and 
explain  to  me^  for  the  first  seventy  thousand 
ages  ate  their  meat  raw^  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal^  just  as  they  do  in  Abys^ 
sinia  to  this  day*  This  period  is  not  obscurely 
hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations^  where  he 
designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term 
Cho-fEUigx  literally  the  cooks*  holiday.  The 
manuscript  goes  on  to  say^  that  the  art  of  roast- 
ing  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the 
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Mer  brother)^  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
tli»  manner  ifollowing.  The  swine->lierd^  Ho«>ti» 
having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one  morning,  as 
his  ntianner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left 
his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son  Bo«bo, 
a  great  lubberly  boy,  who  being  fimd  of  playing 
with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his  age  commonly  sre, 
let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of  straw» 
which,  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagratiott 
over  every  part  of  their  poor  mimsion,  till  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a 
sorry  antediluvian  make-shift  of  a  building,  you 
may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  import- 
ance, a  fine  litter  of  new-£urrowed  pigs,  no  less 
tban  nine  in  number,  perished.  China  pigs  have 
been  esteemed  a  luxury  all  over  the  East  from 
the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of.  Bo-bo  was 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think ; 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  tenement, 
which  his  father  and  he  could  easily  build  up 
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again  with  a  few  dry  branchesj  and  the  labour 
of  an  hour  or  two>  at  any  time^ — as  for  the  loea 
of  the  pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he 
should  say  to  his  father^  and  wringing  his  hands 
over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of  those  un- 
timely sufferers^  an  odour  assailed  his  nostrils^ 
unlike  any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced. 
What  could  it  proceed  from? — not  from  the  burnt 
cottage^-^he  had  smelt  that  smell  before ;  indeed 
this  was  by  no  means  the  first  accident  of  the 
kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  negligence 
of  this  unlucky  young  frre-brand.  Much  less  did 
it  resemble  that  of  any  known  herb^  weed^  et 
flower.  A  premonitory  moistening  at  the  same 
time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think.  He  nexir  stooped  down  to  feel 
the  pig^  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it. 
He  burnt  his  Angers^  and  to  cool  them  he  applied 
them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some 
of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  com^ 
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away  with  Lis  fingers^  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  (in  the  world's  life  indeed^  for  before 
him  no  man  had  known  it)  he  tsisted^»  crackling  ! 
Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  th«3  pig.  It  did 
not  burn  him  so  much  now;  still  he  licked  his 
fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit.  The  truth  at  length 
broke  into  his  slow  understanding,  that  it  was 
the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so 
delicious;  and,  surrendering  himself  up  to  the 
new-bom  pleasure,  he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole 
handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin  with  the  flesh  next 
it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in  his 
beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the 
smoking  rafters,  armed  with  a  retributory  cudgel ; 
and  finding  how  afiairs  stood,  began  to  rain 
blows  upon  the  young  revue's  shoulders,  as  thick 
as  hail-stones,  which  £o-bo  heeded  not  any  more 
than  if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tickling  plea- 
sure, which  he  experienced  in  his  lower  regions, 
had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  incon- 
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veniences  he  might  fed  in  those  remote  quarters. 
His  father  might  lay  on^  but  he  coold  not  beat 
him  horn  his  pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an 
end  of  it;  when,  becoming  a  little  more  8en3ible 
of  his  situation,  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  ensued : —      . 

You  graceless  whelp !  what  have  you  got 
there  devouring?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you 
have  burnt  me  down  three  houses  with  your 
dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  jiM,  but  you 
must  be  eating  fire,  dud  the  devil  knows  what— 
what  have  you  got  there,  I  say  ?  " 

"  0  father,  the  pig^  the  pig ;  do  come  and 
taste  how  nice  the  burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He 
cursed  his  son,  and  he  cursed  himself,  that  ever 
he  should  beget  a  son  that  should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened 
since  morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and 
tairiy  rending  it  asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half 
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by  main  force  into  th^  fists  of  Ho-ti^  still  shout- 
ing out^  *'  Eat,  eat^  eat  the  burnt  pig,  fatner ; 
only  taste— O  father !" — with  such-like  barbarous 
ejaculations^  cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he 
would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  every  joint  while  he  grasped 
the  abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should 
not  put  his  son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young 
monster,  when  the  crackling  scorching  his  fingers^ 
as  it  had  done  his  son*s,  and  applying  the  same 
remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of 
its  flavour,  which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he 
would  for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether 
displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manu- 
script here  is  a  little  tedious),  both  father  and 
son  fairly  sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left 
off  till  they  had  despatched  all  that  remained 
of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the 
secret  escape,  for  the  neighbours  would  certainly 

VOL.  II.  !• 
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have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of  abominahle 
wretches^  who  could  think  of  improTing  upon  the 
good  meat  which  Grod  had  sent  them.  Neyerthe- 
less^  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed 
that  Ho-ti*s  cottage  was  burnt  down  more  fre- 
quently than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this 
time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad 
day^  others  in  the  night-time.  As  often  as  the 
sow  farrowed^  so  sure  was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to 
be  in  a  blaze  ^  and  Ho-ti  himself,  which  was  the 
more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son, 
seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than 
ever.  At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terriUe 
mystery  discovered,  and  father  and  son  sum- 
moned to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  th^i  an 
inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was  given, 
the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and 
a  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  fore- 
man of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt 
pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might 
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be  handed  into  the  box.  He  handled  it.  and 
tney  all  handled  it^  and  burning  their  fingers^ 
as  Bo-bo  and  his  fiather  had  done  before  them^ 
and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same 
remedy^  against  the  face  of  all  the  facts^  and  the 
clearest  charge  which  judge  had  ever  given^ — 
to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  courts  townsfolk, 
strangers,  reporters^  and  all  present^ — without 
leaving  the  box^  or  any  manner  of  consultation 
whatever^  they  brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict 
or  ''  Not  Guilty." 

The  judge^  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked 

at  the  manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision;  and, 

* 

when  the  court  was  dismissed,  went  privily,  and 
bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town 
house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing 
took  wing,  ana  now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
bat  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and  pigs  grew 
enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.     Tlie  insur- 
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ance  offices  one  and  all  shnt  up  shop.  People 
bnilt  slighter  and  slighter  every  day^  until  it 
was  feared  that  the  very  science  of  architecture 
would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  wwld.  Thus 
this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in 
process  of  time,  says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  aro6e> 
like  our  Locke,  who  made  a  discoyery,  that  the 
flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  animal, 
might  be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they  called  it)  without 
the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress 
it.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron. 
Roasting  by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  in  a  century 
or  two  later, — I  forget  in  whose  dynasty.  By 
such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do 
the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious 
arts,  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the 
account  above  given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if 
a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dangerous  an  experiment 
as  setting   houses  on  fire   (especially  in  these 
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da3rs)  could  be  assigned  in  favour  of  any  culinary 
object^  that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found 

in  ROAST  PIG. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus 
edihilis,  I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate 
^—prinoeps  obsoniorum* 

Behold  him^  while  he  is  doing — it  seemeth 
rather  a  refreshing  warmth,  than  a  scorching 
heat^  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How  equally  he 
twirleth  round  the  string ! — Now  he  is  just  done^ 
To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age^ 
he  hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes— radiant  jellies 
^—-shooting  stars-^ 

See  him  in  the  dish/  his  second  cradle^  how 
meek  he  lieth !  — wouldst  thou  have  had  this 
innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossness  and  indocility 
which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swinehood^ 
Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton^  a 
sloven^  an  obstinate^  disagreeable  animal— wai« 
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lowing  in  all  manner  of  filthy  conversation — from 
these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched  away — 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  &de. 
Death  came  with  timely 


his  memory  is  odoriferous— 4io  down  cursetB, 
while  his  stomadi  half  rejecteth>  the  rank  bacon 
—no  eoalheaver  bolteth  him  in  reeking  sausages 
— ^he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the  grateful  stomach 
of  the  judicious  epicure— and  for  such  a  tomb 
might  be  content  to  die. 

I  am  one  of  those,  who  freely  and  ungrudg- 
ingly impart  a  share  of  the  good  things  of  this 
life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few  as  mine  are  in 
this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes, 
and  proper  satisfactions,  as  in  mine  own.  "  Pre- 
sents," I  often  say,  '^  endear  Absents."  Hares^ 
pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barn-door  chickens 
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(those  *'  tame  villatic  fowl "),  capons,  plovers, 
brawn,  barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as 
I  receive  them.  I  love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend.  But  a  stop  must 
be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear, 
"  give  every  thing."  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig. 
Methinks  it  is  an  ingratitude  to  the  giver  of  all 
good  flavours,  to  extra-domiciliate,  or  send  out 
of  the  house  slightingly  (under  pretext  of  ^end- 
ship,  or  I  know  not  what)  a  blessing  so  parti- 
cularly adapted,  predestined,  I  may  say  to  my 
individual  palate — ^it  argues  an  insensibility. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of 
sacrificing  these  tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs 
whipt  to  death  with  something  of  a  shock,  as  we 
hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom.  The  age  of 
discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to 
inquire  (in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what 
effect  this  process  might  have  towards  intenerat- 
ing  and  dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally  so  mild 
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and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  vi  yonng  pigs.     It  looks 
like  refining  a  riolet  I 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  srgned  npon  by  the 
joong  students,  wben  I  was  at  St,  Omer's,  and 
maintained  with  much  learning  and  pleasantly 
on  both  sides,  "  Whether,  supposing  that  the 
flavoni  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  hy 
iriiippiog  (per  Jhgeltalionem  arlremam)  super- 
added a  pleasure  upon  the  palate  of  a  man  more 
iutense  than  any  possiUe  suffering  we  can  con- 
ceive in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using 
that  method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death?" 
I  forget  the  deciBion. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  FORTUNE, 

IN   THREE   NICKS* 


Methought  1  was  present  with  Quevedo^  when 
he  paid  one  of  his  visits  to  Elysium.  Jove 
seemed  to  be  in  a  most  towering  passion^  and 
grumbled  and  growled  amazingly  $  interlarding 
his  discourse  with  sundry  expletives  not  fit  to  be 
mentioned  to  ears  polite. 

Many  of  the  immortals  came  running  up  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  his  indignation :  Apollo, 
with  a  flaming  crown  upon  his  head^  made  of 
highly  burnished  brass^  rose  from  a  table  where 
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he  had  been  puzzling  for  a  rhyme,  and  approached 
with  the  pen  still  in  his  hand :  Bacchus  was  dis-* 
turbed  at  his  fifteenth  tumbler,  and  resigned  the 
whisky-bottle  with  a  sigh.  The  ladies,  too,  drew 
near  in  a  state  of  great  agitation:  Venus  came 
first,  wondering  what  could  have  put  her  father 
into  such  a  rage,  and  hiding  a  billet-doux  she  had 
received  from  Mars.  That  gallant  deity  also  just 
approached,  dressed  like  a  captain  in  the  yeo- 
manry; and  while  all  the  rest  stood  in  silence, 
wonaering  at  Jupiter's  exclamations,  he  looked  as 
bold  as  a  bully  after  a  beating,  and  said,  '*  How 
now,  governor !  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
wnat  mare's-nest  have  you  discovered  now?" 
Jupiter,  who,  by  the  by,  very  needlessly,  as  I 
thought,  held  a  flaming  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
though  it  was  now  the  height  of  summer,  frowned 
upon  ills  impertinent  questioner,  and  said,  "  Hold 
your  tongue,  you  babbling  Bobadil,  or  I'll  crack 
your  skull  with  this  thunderbolt:    send  little 
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Mercury  here,  some  of  you."  In  a  moment 
Mercury  was  at  his  side,  dressed  in  the  Olympian 
livery,  sky-blue  turned  up  with  sable,— as  tidy  a 
sort  of  footman  as  ever  I  siaw;  and  bowing,  waited 
his  master's  command.  "  Oo,"  said  Jupiter,  ''and 
bring  that  infernal  old  jade  Fortune  here,  as 
fast  as  you  can ;  and  don't  stay  tippling  in  the 
pot-houses  by  the  way,  or  making  love  to  the 
bar-maids." 

In  an  instant  the  shoulder-knots  expanded  into 
wings,  the  gold-headed  cane  changed  into  a  cadu- 
cous, and  the  clocks  in  his  stockings  sprang  out 
into  well-feathered  pinions;  and  before  you  could 
see  that  he  was  gone,  he  was  back  again,  dragging 
an  old-looking  woman  by  the  ear,  who  squalled 
terribly  under  the  operation,  and  uttered  many 
complaints  against  him  for  his  roughness. 

She  rolled  in  upon  a  curious  sort  of  wheel, 
round  which  an  innumerable  multitude  of  strings 
were  twisted  in  all  possible  directions ;  and  she. 
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was  attended  by  a  tall,  strapping-looking  woman, 
as  her  servant*  This  domestic  was  almost  bald> 
except  that  there  was  one  lock  of  rich  glossy  hair 
hanging  over  her  brow ;  and  the  st(»ry  went,  that 
whoever  could  lay  hold  of  that  lock,  had  not  only 
her,  but  her  mistress  also,  entirely  in  their  power. 
The  maid's  name  was  Opportunity. 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  these  remarks, 
when  Jupiter,  in  a  voice  of  thunder  exclaimed, 
''So,  madam,  you  are  here  at  last:  I  have  fifty 
complaints  ^ent  up  to  me  every  day,  that  you 
neglect  your  duty,  and  What  is  worse,  they  cast) 
all  the  blame  of  your  n^ligencO  upon  me :  now 
tiiat's  what  I  won't  stand, — it  would  wear  out 
the  patience  of  Job." 

Upon  thisy  the  old  lady  cast  an  angry  look  oi^ 
her  attendant,  and  said,  "  How  is  this,  you  good-? 
for-not^kig  Daggage  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  1  pay-  you 
such  wages,  and  feed  you  so  well;  that  I  should 
le    nubbed  before  company  after  this  &sIuon  ?" 
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Then  turning  to  Jupiter^  who  had  kdd  down  the 
thunderbolt  by  accident  on  his  neighbour  Apollo's 
lap,  and  almost  burnt  up  the  thin  nankeen 
breeches  in  which  he  was  dressed^  she  said,  '*  In« 
deed,  indeied,  sir,  it  £3  none  of  my  fault :  I  go  my 
rounds,  and  keep  my  eyes  about  me,  as  well  as  I 
am  able ;  but  if  people  won't  take  thie  trouble  to 
tell  me  what  they  want,  or  even  to  give  their 

cards  to  my  8^*vant  here ■'* 

^  ''Yes,  indeed,''  interrupted  the  damsel  thus 
referred  to,  ''if  gemmen  won't  mind  us  poor 
servants,  and  give  us  a  small  token  now  and  tnen, 
I  wonder  how  we  are  to  get  on,  on  the  wages  we 
get." 

*'  Ah,  certainly,"  said  Mars,  who  had  been  a 
sad  gallant  in  his  time,  '^  I  always  found  in  my 
young  days  that  a  tip  to  the  waiting  maid  was 
the  surest  way  to  the  heart  of  the  mistress ;  and 
so,  as  I  was  saying,  my  pretty  maid,  here's  half- 
a-crown  for  you,  to  help  to  buy ** 
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'*Paw8  off,  Pompey,"  cried  the  maid,  *'and 
keep  the  half-crown  to  bribe  the  next  blacksmith. 
" — Isn't  that  master  Vulcan,  I  see  limping  this 
way  with  a  net  in  his  hand  ?* 

The  gentleman  slipped  back  to  his  place  as 
qnickly  as  he  oonid,  while  even  Jupiter  could 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  his  crest-fallen  appear- 
ance: however,  putting  on  a  terrible  frown,  he 
continued — ''  I  don't  care  how  it  has  happened ; 
but  by  the  Lord  Harry,  if  it  ever  takes  place 
again  —  if  I  hear  any  more  complaints  made 
against  your  administration,  I'll  turn  you  out  of 
office  in  a  twinkling,  and  give  the  seals  to  the 
Opposition." 

Terrified  by  this  threat,  the  old  lady  promised 
the  strictest  attention,  and  said,  '^  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  if  you  will  wait  for  a  short  time,  you 
shall  see  some  wonderful  sights.  What's  o'clock, 
just  now  ?"  Half-a-dozen  watches  were  pulled 
out  in  an  instant,  but  no  two  of  them  were  pre- 
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cuelf  agreed.  However,  Apollo,  wbose  time- 
kce3>er  goes  on  u  diamond,  assured  her  it  v/aa 
exactly  a  quarter  to  six.  "Wait,  then,  just 
fifteen  minutes,  and  whenever  your  jolly  counte- 
nance makes  every  dial-plate  point  to  six  o'clock, 
you  shall  see  the  sports  b^n.  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
shall,  for  once  at  least,  have  what  they  deterve." 
Saying  this,  she  tumbled  off  upon  her  wheel, 
creaking  and  crackling  as  if  it  had  not  been 
greased  for  a  century,  and  going  at  such  a  rate, 
that  she  was  out  of  sight  in  a  n 
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THE  HOUR  OP  FORTUNE. 


NICK    THE    FIRST. 

"  We  have  still  a  home>  my  Emily,  though  it 
is  a  poor  one/'  said  Ernest  Darley  to  his  beautiful 
young  wife,  the  first  day  they  took  possession  of 
their  lodgings  in  a  humble  alley  in  London.  '^  I 
little  thought,  when  we  used  to  wander  in  the 
old  woods  at  Balston,  that  I  should  take  you  to 
such  a  miserable  abode  as  this.-' 

"  I  am  happier  here>  dear  Ernest,  than  in  the 
woods  of  Balston/* 

"  Now,  by  heavens,  it  makes  me  angry  to  see 
you  happy!  I  believe  you  would  continue  to 
smile  and  be  contented  if  we  were  in  gaol.*' 

"  If  we  were  in  gaol  together,  Ernest.** 

'^  Ah  !  bless  you,  my  oxvn  dearest :  Fortune 
cannot  continue  to  frown  on  so  much  goodness.'*' 
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"  l^e  Christian  calls  Fortune  by  a  different 
name :  he  calls  it  Providence." 

*'  Well,  providence,  fortune,  fete,  chance,  ct 
whatever  other  name  it  rejoices  in,  cannot  surd) 
persecute  us  for  ever.    We  are  guilty  of  no  fauTt." 

*'  We  ma^ied  against  your  uncle's  will.  He 
spumed  us  from  the  moment  we  were  united.  He 
must  have  some  reason,  surely,  for  his  detestation 
of  me." 

'5  What  reason  can  any  one  have  to  detest  ^ot<  f 
^onileie^ooTi — had  he  not  told  me  over  and 
aver  again  that  he  did  not  care  for  wealth  in  the 
object  of  my  choice?  You  were  young,  beautiful, 
accomplished, — ^my  equal  in  birth — it  can't  be — 
it  can't  be !  I  tell  you  it  must  be  something  that 
2  have  done  which  makes  him  so  enraged.** 

"  And  what  have  you  done,  Ernest,  that  can 
make  him  your  enemy  ?  You  bore  with  all  his 
humours  and  caprices:  you  were  affectionate  to 
him  as  a  son :  he  loved  you  better  than  any  thing 
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else  upon  earth.  How  kind  he  was  to  jou  in 
your  youth,  and  how  well  you  deserved  his  kind- 
ness !  No,  no,  it  is  me  he  persecutes,  me  he 
hates." 

Then  may  the  God  of " 

Hush!    hush!  dear  Ernest     He  may  yet 
relent." 

''Relent!  Ha!  ha!  Sir  Edward  Barley 
relent !  I  tell  you  he  makes  it  one  of  his  boasts^ 
that  he  nev^  forgave,  and  never  will  forgive, 
even  an  imaginary  offence.  Relent !  I  tell  you, 
he  is  of  that  stubborn,  obstinate  nature,  the  feel* 
ing  of  repentance  is  unknown  to  him." 

"  Try  him,  dear  Ernest ;  he  cannot  be  so 
immovable.  Ask  him  in  what  we  have  offended 
him,  and  tell  him  we  are  anxious  to  atone  for  our 
offence." 

"  Have  I  not  written  to  him  ? — Have  I  not 
begged  an  interview,  in  terms  which  I  never 
thought    I    should   have   meanness    enough  to 
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address  to  mortal  man?  Have  I  not  besought 
him  at  least  to  inform  me  what  I  have  done  to 
draw  down  his  indignation^  and  has  he  ever  even 
deigned  to  send  an  answer?  I  have  left  our 
address  hcfre  with  his  scoundrelly  attorney^  in 
case  he  should  condescend  to  favour  me  with  a 
reply." 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door^ 
and  in  answer  to  the  /^  Come  in/'  of  Mr.  Darley^ 
a  lawyer's  derk  presented  himself^  and  with  no 
very  respectful  demeanour^  held  out  a  letter. 

"  A  letter  ?     From  whom  ?" 

^'  From  Mr.  Clutchem.  Does  it  wait  an 
answer  ?" 

Ernest  hurriedly  glanced  it  over. 

"  No.  There — there,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they 
were  again  alone.     ^^  Relent,  indeed !  Read  it." 

Emily  took  the  letter  and  read. 

*^  Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Sir  Edward  Darley, 
Bart.,  to  inform  you,  that  no  begging  letters  will 
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be  received ;  and  further^  I  am  desired  to  infonii 
you^  that  Sir  Edward  Parley  holds  acknowledg- 
ments from  you  for  the  sum  of  3400/.^  advanced 
to  you  while  at  Oxford.  Measures^will  be  taken 
to  exact  payment  of  the  full  amount  forthwith. 

'^  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Simon  Clutchbm.** 

'*  Then  we  are^  indeed^  entirely  mined  l**  said 
Emily^  with  a  sigh. 

"  Do  you  doubt  it !  so  we  have  been  any  day 
these  three  months." 

But  can  he  really  claim  that  money  ?'* 
I  suppose  so.     He  always  took  my  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  amount  of  my  year*s  allowance 
solely,  he  said^  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  boQKs. 
Ajs  he  had  always  taught  me  to  consider  myself 
his  heir^  I  never  thought  he  would  produce  them 
against  me;  but  stay^  have  you  lookea  on  the 
other  page  of  the  note  ?" 
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*^  P.S.  I  am  farther  requested  to  beg  your  pre- 
sence to  day^  at  half-past  five^  to  be  ^vitness  to 
an  important  deed/' 

At  the  appointed  hour  Ernest  was  punctually 
at  Mr.  Chitchem*8  office.  There^  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair^  to  his  great  surprise^  he  saw  his  uncle. 
tie  approached  with  a  gush  of  old  feelings  at  his 
heart/but  the  baronet  fiercely  ordered  him  back. 

"  Stand  there,"  he  said,  *'  till  I  tell  you  the 
reason  for  which  I  summoned  you  here  to-day. 
You  recollect  th^  old  long-otailed  pony  you  rode 
when  you  were  a  little  boy  at  school,  which  I 
turned  out  for  life  at  your  request?** 

'*■  I  do/'  said  Ernest,  wcmdering  to  what  this 
address  tended*  ^ 

"  I  had  iiififli  shot  the  day  before  yesterday* 
Your  dogs  ?  you  no  doubt  recollect  them  well ! 
Bruno^  and  t'onto,  and  Caesar, — ^and  the  old  New-^ 
foundland  that  brought  Miss  Merirale — I  b^ 
y4>ttr  pardon,  Mrs.  Ernest  Darley,  your  amiable 
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wifey  out  of  the  lake,  when  your  awkwardness 
upset  the  boat?" 

*<  I  do^the  £dthfnl  affectionate  czeatore.*' 

^'  I  hanged  them  all  at  the  same  time.  Yoa 
recollect  Abraham  Andrews  whom  yon  installed 
in  the  £mcy  cottage  in  the  padL,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  family,  that  you  were  so  much  interested 
in?  They  have  left  the  cottage;  they  have  been 
paupers  on  the  parish  for  some  time." 

"  Sir !"  cried  Ernest,  "  if  you  only  summoned 
me  here  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  such  infionous, 
inhuman——'* 

**  Spare  your  heroics,  young  man,  you  will 
listen  to  something  more  before  we  part.  But 
come,  we're  wasting  time.  Now  hear  me.  You 
married  that  girl.  You  asked  no  leave  of  me. 
Do  you  know,  sir,  who  her  mother  was — who  her 
father  was, — and  do  you  know,  sir,  what  reason  I 
have  to  hate  them  ?    Answer  me  that,  sir." 

*^  Her  £either  and  mother  have  been  long  dead 
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sir.    i  never  knew  any  cause  you  could  have  to 
dislike  them." 

*'  Dislike  ! — use  better  words^  sir.  Say  hate- 
detest — abhor  them.  Oh  !  you  did  not ! — ^you 
ougnt  to  have  asked^  sir — you  would  have  known 
that  the  mother  ruined  my  happiness — that  the 
&ther  attempted  to  take  my  life— that  I  loved 
her,  sir — fiercely — truly — and  that  she  taught 
me  to  believe  that  she  returned  my  love ;  till— - 
till — it  suited  her  purposes,  and  she  proved  * 
herself  a " 

"  Stay,  sir.  I  vidll  hear  no  such  language 
applied  to  the  mother  of  my  wife." 

'*  Your  wife!  Oh  I  is  she  your  vnfe,  sir  ?  and 
has  her  equipages,  no  doubt,  and  her  country 
house,  and  her  town  house— your  lady  wife,  sir, 
—and  her  mother  was ** 

'^  I  shall  stay  here  no  longer,  sir.*' 

".Wait,  virait !— Mr.  Clutchem,  is  the  deed  all 
properly  prepared  ?  worded  so  that  the  law  can 
find  no  IJaws  in't  ?"    "  It  is.  Sir  Edward." 
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**  Then  give  me  a  pen/ Mr.  Glutchem^  it  wants 
but  my  signature  to  make  it  efficient. 

"  This  deed,  Mr.  Ernest  Darley,  is  my  will — 
by  which  I  bestow  irrevocably,  land,  houses^ 
money,  goods,  mortgages,  &c.  &c.,  on  certain 
charities,  for  which  I  care  nothing,  sir ;  but  that 
I  know  my  bequest  will  be  less  beneficial,  so 
applied,  than  by  any  other  means;  and  I  leave 
you,  sir,  and  your  inestimable  wife,  the  baronetcy 
— oh  1  I  would  not  have  you  deprived  of  that ! — 
and  a  gaol,  sir;  and  here,  sir,  I  have  called  you 
to  be  a  witness.  The  ink,  the  ink,  Mr.  Clutchem," 
ue  continued,  and  held  out  the  pen  to  dip  it  in 
the  inkstand,  keeping  his  eye  still  savagely  fixed 
on  his  unfortunate  nephew.  The  clock  struck 
six — a  sudden  light  flashed  into  the  room — and 
Ernest  thought  he  heard,  for  one  moment,  the 
creaking  of  a^  wheel. 

The  baronet's  hand  continued  in  the  same  posi- 
tion—his eye  still  glared  upon  the  countenance  of 
his  nepliew,  and  dead  silence  reigned  in  the  roomi 
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At  last  Mr.  Clntcliein  advanced — "  Hott's  this  } 
bl«S8  me !  Sir  Edward  is  quite  cold.  Help,  there 
—run  for  Sir  Astley.  Ah  !  the  passioa  was  tw 
much  for  him— gone  off  in  a  fit.  Dead  as  an 
nnugned.  parchment — Sir  Ernest,  I  shall  be 
happy,  sir,  to  cmtinue  in  the  service  of  the 
femiiy.  Honour  me  by  accepting  the  loon  of 
this  two  thousand  pounds  &r  your  immediata 
expenses.  I  wish  you  long  life.  Sir  Emoatt 
ano  joy  of  your  title.  Sir  Ernest  I" 
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THE  HOUR  OF  FORTUNE, 


KICK   THE   SECOND. 

**  Down  the  road^— down  the  road,— ya !  hip ! 
there  goes  the  bang-up  tippers ! — ^that  'ere  in  the 
snowy  Benjamin  is  Jem  Larkins,  as  drives  the 
Fanny  Woman,  all  the  way  £rom  Cheltenham, 
thirteen  mile  an  hour.'* 

''  Oh  !  a  rare  fight  it  will  be,  ▼oa*t  it,  Jem  r" 

''  Veil,  I'm  bhiw'd  if  that  ben't  a  turn  out, 
however.    Who  is  them  coves  in  the  brishky  t' 

"  Oh,  them's  the  backers ;  that  'ere  on  the 
near  side  is  Sir  Philip  Pudgil,  and  this  here  on 
the  far  side  is  the  Honourable  Mr.  Augustus 
Scamp.  Sir  Philip  backs  Bill  for  a  couple  o* 
hundreds." 

The  two  gentlemen   thus    described    oy  the 
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ostler  of  the  Queen's  Head^  proceeded  rapidly  on 
their  way  to  Hurly  Bottom^  where  a  grand  pugi- 
listic contest  was  appointed  to  take  place.  Their 
conversation  on  the  road  was  brief^  as  both  seemed 
to  prefer  their  private  cogitations  to  the  inter- 
change of  speech.  When  they  drew  near  the 
place  of  contest^  they  began  to  look  out  with 
considerable  anxiety  for  their  respective  men. 
The  crowd  collected  was  immense;  but  leaving 
their  carriage^  they  had  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  their  way  to  the  little  alehouse  where  the 
combatants  remained  till  the  hour  fixed  on  for 
entering  the  ring.  Here  the  gentlemen  sepa- 
rated^  Sir  Philip  proceeding  to  the  apartment  of 
Bill^  and  Mr.  Scamp  irepairing  to  that  of  the 
other  combatant. 

''  111  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tom,"  said  the 
Honourable  Augustus,  when  he  found  himself 
alone  with  his  champion,  '*  you  must  make  a 
cross  of  itj  and  lose." 
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"Why  80>  sir>  I've  posted  the  blunt  on  my 
own  side>  and  must  do  my  best  to  win." 

"Nonsense;  I'll  make  up  your  losses — the 
odds  are  six  to  four  on  you.  I've  taken  them  all, 
to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  I'll  pay 
your  bets,  and  make  it  a  ^"v^  hundred  screen  in 
your  &vour  besides." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,  I  <»n  wap  Bill  or  lose  to  him, 
for  sartain,^— but  are  you  sure  he's  not  bought  to 
lose  too? — for,  if  ^  be,  you  know  he  may  jgive  in 
the  first  blow,  and  we  must  win  in  spite  of  our- 
selves." 

"  No  danger  of  that;  Sir  Philip's  fresh  in  the 
ring,  and  orders  him  to  do  his  best.  Now  he's  a 
regular  ^lutto^>  so  you  may  give  him  as  much  as 
you  like  the  first  four  or  ^w^  rounds,  and  take  as 
much  as  he'll  give  you.  You  had  better  sptain 
your  wrist  in  thei  seventh  or  e^hth  round,  when 
the  odds  have  risen  tp  twelve  to  one>  and  give 
in  about  the  twelfth." 
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*' Well,  sir,  I'm  always  ready  to  act  as  the 
gentleman  to  any  gentleman  as  is  a  gentleman. 
Can  I  have  the  five  hundred  down^  sir  ?" 

"  No>  no,  Tom,— rdo  the  work  first, — you  and 
I  know  each  other.  I'll  give  you  no  chance  of 
selling  me  too.  But  come,  time's  up,^^do  as  I 
say,  and  your  money^s  safe." 

The  whole  cavalcade  now  went  up  to  the  place 
where  the  commissary-general  had  extended  the 
ropes.  Sir  Philip,  the  backer  of  the  opposite 
party,  dexterously  slipped  across,  and  whispered 
in  Tom's  ear, — "Win  the  battle,  Tom,  and  I 
give  ye  half  a  thousand." 

"  The  fool !"  whispered  our  friend  Tom  to  his 
bottle-holder,  as  the  baronet  turned  away,  "  if  he 
had  clapped  on  another  hundred  I  would  have 
won  the  battle  in  ten  minutes." 

It  is  useless  to  describe  the  fortunes  of  the 
fight.  The  odds  rose  to  twenty-three  on  Tom ; 
Bin  to  all  appearance  was  dead  beat,  when,  in 
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the  ninth  rounds  the  winning  man  dislocated  his 
wrist^  and>  after  taking  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  punishment^  and  losing  three  of  his  teeth,  went 
down^  and  was  deaf  to  the  call  of  time.  Both 
men  were  most  terribly  bruised ;  the  eyes  of  both 
were  cut  and  swelled  amazingly,  and  the  victor 
and  vanquished  were  carried  off  upon  shutters, 
and  carefully  put  to  bed.  Meanwhile  the  two 
patrons  of  the  ring  got  into  their  carriage  once 
more,  and  returned  quickly  to  town.  They 
agreed  to  dine  together  that  day.  The  Honour- 
able Augustus  Scamp  paid  over  the  two  hundred 
pounds  to  Sir  Philip,  and  cursed  his  bad  luck  in 
always  backing  the  loser.  They  were  in  a  pri- 
vate room,  and  both  impatient  for  their  dinner. 
''  What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  Scott  to-day? 
— ^he's  generally  as  punctual  as  dock-work,**  said 
Sir  Philip,  "  and  I  hear  six  striking  in  the  coffee- 
room.'*  As  he  said  these  words,  the  influence  of 
the  hour  began ! — with  a  bolt,  and  a  shock  of 
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inconceirable  pain,  his  three  front  teeth  fell  on  tbe 
floor — the  Hononrable  Mr.  Scamp's  eyes  became 
darkened— his  body  became  a  maaa  of  contusions 
—and  when  the  waiter  opened  the  door  to 
announce  dinner,  he  found  the  two  gentlemen 
extended  on  the  floor,  writhing  in  pain,  and  in 
every  respect  punished  and  bruised  the  same  aa 
their  two  champions  in  the  morning. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  FORTUNE. 


KICK   TH£   THIRD 

'^  And  this  yoang  man  you  talk  of,  ttiis  aris^ 
tocratic  plebeian^  sir,  resides  at  the  Wester 
Fann " 

"  He  does,  Mr.  Froth,  and  I  don't  at  all  like 
his  appearance,  I  assure  you." 

*'  How  so  ? — I  thought  you  said  his  appear- 
ance was  very  prepossessing  ?  " 

"  Too  much  so,  Tm  afraid.  I  can't  persuade 
myself  he  is  the  rustic  in  reality  he  pretends 
to  be." 

^'  Romance  for  a  thousand ! — ah !  what  a  lucky 
dog  I  am  !  I  shall  go  this  moment  and  make  his 
acquaintance,  hear  all  his  story,  add  a  few  items 
from   my  own  imagination,   and   furbish   up   a 
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three- volume  novel  directly ;  The  Sentimental 
Unknown/  or  '  The  Rustic  in  the  Wilds*— a 
good  thought^  ain't  it>  sir?** 

"  I'm  no  judge^  Mr.  Froth — hut  all  that  I 
can  say  is^  I  don't  like  his  ramhling  so  much 
in  my  park ;  and  I  rather  suspect  my  daughter 
Maria  knows  more  ahout  him  than  we  do/' 

"  Hem  ! — indeed !— that  makes  it  a  different 
matter ;  hut  you  know^  sir,  I  have  your  consent ; 
as  to  the  hearty  it  is  a  mere  trifle  in  these  matters. 
Miss  Maria  shall  he  Mrs.  Froth  in  three  days : 
—for,  a  word  in  your  ear.  Sir  Timothy — I  think 
I  shall  make  a  hold  push  for  it^  and  carry  her  off*." 

'^  Carry  her  off !  How,  sir  ?  —  carry  off*  my 
own  daughter  when  you  have  my  consent  to 
marry  her  ?  " 

''  Just  so.  I  hate  such  common-place  mar- 
riages, where  fiddling  old  fellows  of  fathers  give 
the  ohedient  couple  their  hlessing,  and  every 
thing    is    carried    on   with    the    precision    and 
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solemnity  of  a  funeral !  No ;  give  me  the  run* 
away  match^ — the  galloping  horses, — the  pnrsniti 
— the  paragraph  in  the  newspapers !  Zounds ! 
the  name  of  Froth  shall  make  some  noise  in  the 
world!" 

"  Mr.  Froth— sir — what  do  yon  mean,  sir,  by 
inculcating  such  doctrine  in  my  presence,  sir; 
talking  disrespectfully  of  the  paternal  benedic* 


tion " 


« 


I  beg  pardon — don't  get  into  a  heat — 'tii 
unpoetical " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  talking  to  me 
about  poetical?" 

''  'Tis  unromantic,  sir — ^'tis  absurd." 

"Oh,  I  see — I  see.  Mr.  Froth,  I  certainly 
promised  you  my  daughter's  hand ;  but,  sir,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  gain  it." — Exit, 

"  The  old  gentleman  seems  in  a  rage  to-day ; 
so  much  the  better  for  my  work.  A  novel  never 
takes  without  a  choleric  old  gentleman.     But  I 
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must  hie  me  to  the  Wester  Fann^  and  hold  com- 
mune with  this  rustic.  In  the  meantime  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  on  Miss  Maria.  I  shall  hire  some 
simple  fellow  to  watch  her,  and  give  me  notice 
of  what  she  has  been  doing  during  my  absence. 
— Here,  rustic — pastoral — clod!" 

''  £es,  zur,  here  I  bees,"  said  the  peasant  thus 
addressed. 

"  *Ti8  a  fine  day,  peasant.    Now,  respond  to 
my  interrogatories." 

"  Thank  ye,  zur — the  same  to  you,  zur." 

'*  The  name  of  this  estate  ?  " 

"  We  calls  un  Morland  Hall  *• 

'^'iHght.    Thou  art  of  an  acute  unaerstand-. 
ing.     Knowest    ihuu    whu    resides    in    yonder 
mansion.^" 

'^  Ees.  zur — ^it  be  old  Zur  Timothv.  and  his 


young  woman.^ 

"  Woman  !  —  Aroint,    thou    unso^histicate  ! 
Elevate  thy  plebeian  understanding  to  the  em<« 
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pyrean  heights  of  Apocalyptic  glory,  and  call 
her  angel," 

*'  Ees,  zur." 

*'  Well,  now,  this  is  my  command  to  thee— 
keep  strict  watch  here  in  my  absence,  and  on 
no  account  permit  the  beautiful  Miss  Maria 
Morland,  to  whom  I  am  going  to  be  married 
shortly — you  need  not  jump  so,  but  listen  to 
what  I  say — on  no  account,  I  say,  allow  her  to 
go  towards  the  Wester  Farm.  There  is  some 
scoundrel  hiding  himself  there,  whom  I  suspect 
to  be  some  lover  or  other  she  must  hare  met 
with  at  her  aunt's  in  Leicestershire.  I  am  going 
to  find  out  his  disguise,  and  lull  his  watchfulness 
to  rest, — for  this  very  evening  I  have  ordered 
my  carriage  to  the  comer  of  the  hazel  copse  to 
carry  her  off." 

"  Ees,  zur — zurely." 

'^  So  now  be  watchful,  and  silver  coin  shall 
chinic  in  each  pocket." — Exit, 
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"To-night!  —  this  very  night!  Oh,  my 
Maria,  is  this  your  ccmstancy  —  after  all  the 
protestations  you  have  made  to  me,  to  elope  with 
such  a  paltrjT,  contemptible  blockhead !  But 
how  lucky  he  told  me  of  their  plans !  I'll  dis- 
concert them.  Ha!  Maria  herself,  coming  this 
way*  Who  would  believe  that  falsehood  could 
dwell  with  so  much  beauty?** 

"  Raw  don,  dear  Rawdon,  I  have  only  this 
moment  been  able  to  escape.-^ What !  you  don't 
seem  glad  to  see  me." 

"  You  talk  of  making  your  escape.  Miss  Mor- 
land, — you  are  an  adept  at  making  an  escape." 

"  What  mean  you  ?  Have  I  done  any  thing 
to  offend  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Froth,  madam,  has  this  moment  in- 
formed me  of  your  projected  elopement  this 
evening." 

"Elopement! — this  evening — you  are  drean;- 
mg. 
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*'  I  was  not  dreaming  when  I  heard  tlie  con- 
ceited fool  declare  he  was  to  carry  you  off  to- 
night; that  his  carriage  was  to  be  at  the  door 
— and  that  he  was  to  marry  you  immediately." 
-  "  Ha!  ha! — ^it  is  only  some  contemptible  in^ 
rention  of  my  miserable  admirer.  Elope  with 
him  \  no,  never  with  him." 

'^  Is  it  with  any  one  else,  then  ?    I  may  have 
lisunderstood." 

*'  With  any  one  else  ?  Why,  how  should  I 
know  ?  no  one  else  has  asked  me." 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  Fool,  fool  that  I  have  been  all 
this  time!  Forgive  me,  dearest  Maria, — but  I 
am  worried  past  endurance  by  the  concealment 
which  you  yourself  recommended;  why  not  let 
me  reveal  my  name  and  rank  at  once  to  your 
father,  and  claim " 

"  Oh,  he  can't  hear  of  it !  I  tell  you  he  is 
under  a  solemn  obligation  to  give  Mr.  Froth  hit 
7ote  and  interest  for  my  hand ;  but— but  — ~** 
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"  But  what^  my  angel  ?    Speak  on." 

'*  But — ^if — you  know — if  I  were  fairly  marr 
—I  mean  if — you  know — ^why,  how  slow  you 
are,  Rawdon !" 

"  Slow !  —  never  was  such  an  angelic,  dear, 
4eliglitful— we'll  elope  before  them;  Froth  may 
elope  by  himself,  if  he  likes.  We'll  be  off  this 
very  day — this  very  hour — but,  confound  my 
ill-luck,  I  left  my  carriage  twenty  miles  off,  at 
the  Falcon." 

'*  Ah !  how  unfortunate  I  could  you  not  have 
brought  your  carriage  to  the  farm?" 

''  With  these  clothes  ?  in  this  disguise, 
Maria  .>" 

*'  No ;  I  see  it  was  impossible.  Hush,  here's 
Mr.  Froth." 

''  Ha!  Bumpkin,  still  here?  that's  right,  mv 
boy,  there's  a  crown  for  you — abscond,  but  wait 
at  a  lUtle  distance ;  I  shall  discourse  with  thee 
anon.  Your  admirer.  Miss  Morland,  at  the  farm, 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  England." 
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*'  My  admirer  at  the  farm,  Mr.  Froth !   you 
surprise  me." 

"  I  knew  I  should ;  I  always  like  to  surprise 
the  ladies.  But  positively  he*s  a  capital  hit; 
he'll  carry  through  the  third  volume  swimmingly ; 
such  a  power  of  face ;  such  a  twang ;  and  such 
matchless  impudence  in  denying  that  he  was 
any  thing  but  what  he  seemed.  I  told  him  I 
knew  it  all;  that  he  was  a  gentleman;  that  he 
was  in  love  with  you^  and  to  all  that  I  said^ 
he  only  opened  his  great  saucer  eyes  and  said, 
'  Zurely,  zurely,  zur.'  Oh,  'twas  infinitely  pro- 
vocative of  cachinnation !" 

''  It  must  have  been  very  amusing  to  hear  a 
Devonshire  peasant  talk  in  the  patois  of  his 
county." 

*'  Exactly. — Very  amusing.  But  it  was  not  a 
peasant.  Miss  Maria  \  no,  no ;  it  was  the  acting 
I  admired;  it  was  a  gentleman.  Miss  Maria; 
and  a  friend  of  your's,  too.  But  we'll  trick  him  ; 
your  father  is  in  favour  of  my  claims  upon  your 
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hand;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  prosaic  way  of 
being  married.    Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

''  Very." 

"  And    you    would    prefer    a    more    spirited 
match?" 

''  Yes." 

"  An  elopement?" 

''  Perhaps " 

"  Capital !  thank  ye,  thank  ye — 'twill  be  an 
«dmiKible  incident  towards  the  conclusion." 
What,  sir?" 

Why,  the  elopement  to  be  sure,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  suitor,  who  is  no  doubt  quite 
confident  of  success — won't  it  be  capital  ?  *' 

"  Yes." 

"  How  like  a  fool  he'll  look  when  he  finds 
his  angel  gone  off  with  another — ^won't  he  ?  " 

*'  Yes — very." 

"  Well — but  let  us  arrange  it.     My  carriage 
shall  be  at  the  hazel  copse  at  half-past  five — 
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get  all  your  things  into  it — slip  quietly  out 
yourself— four  admirable  pbsters^pistols  in  the 
pockets.  I  have  already  put  a  purse  under  the 
•eat,  to  pay  as  we  go  along.  Ha !  that's  your 
sort!— you'll  do  it?" 

"  Perhaps.** 

''  Thank  ye,  thank  ye — here  by  this  kiss  I 
twear !" 

"  Zur,  zur,  here  be  Zur  Timothy." 

"  Shepherd,  never  interrupt  people  on  tlie 
point  of  kissing,  *ti8  cruel — ha !  Miss  Morland 
gone !  —  Well,  clodpole,  what  didst  thou  remark 
in  my  absence  ?  " 

'^  Efaiks!  the  young  woman  an*  me — uz  got 
on  prodigious  foine — ees." 

"  You  did  ?  but  she  seemed  to  have  no  incli- 
nation to  go  on  to  the  farm  ?  " 

''  Noa — she  stayed  where  she  was — she  zeemed 
well  enough  pleased  wi*  I." 

''  She  is  a  lady  of  great  discernment.     But 
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stay  —  I  shall  need  your  services  again.  Be 
punctually  at  the  hazel  copse  at  half-past  iive. 
You  will  there  see  a  carriage  and  four — help 
Miss  Morland  into  it^  and  allow  no  one  to  go 
near  her  except  yourself^  till  I  come.  Yon  may 
stay  beside  her  to  protect  her  in  my  absence." 
*'  Ees,  zur.  111  purtect  she  wi'  my  life." 
*'  Grood — rustic,  thou  art  not  the  greatest  fool 
in  the  world." 

'^  Noa,  zur — I  be  next  to  'un,  tho'." 
*'  Thou'rt  modest :  be  punctual — be  faithful 
and  another  crown  rewards  thy  fidelity." — ExiU 

'^  Well^  this  is  better  than  I  could  possibly 
have  expected — let  me  see — four  o*clock.  I'll  go 
to  the  farm^  make  all  my  arrangements,  and  be 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  my  good  fortune  at 
half-past  ^\%** 

At  half-past  five  a  carriage  with  four  posters 
was  waiting  at  the  appointed  place.  Miss  Mor- 
land tripped  quickly  from    the  hall^  and  was 
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received  by  her  disguised  admirer.     *'  Dearest 
Maria^  this  is  so  kind." 

"  Hush,  hush — ^Mr.  Froth  will  be  here  in- 
stantly. I  saw  him  with  papa  in  the  shrubbery^ 
as  I  passed." 

"  Well,  jump  into  the  carriage^  we  must  bor- 
row Mr.  Froth's.  Now,  I'm  in  after  you ;  shut 
the  door,  postillion,  and  drive  like  a  whirlwind." 

"  Please,  sir,*'  said  the  postillion,  ''  be  you  the 
gemman  as  hired  the  horses  T' 

"  Here,  my  good  fellow,  there's  a  sovereign — 
drive  well,  it  shall  be  doubled.*' 

'^  I  thought  you  was  Mr.  Froth.  Jack,  thind 
this  here  gemman  is  Mr.  Froth — a  sorerei^, 
Jack.*' 

''  Mum's  the  word,"  «dd  Jack,  and  put  foot 
in  stirrup. 

"Ho!  ho!  wo!  stopthere!"  cried  Mr.  Froth, 
running  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  followed  in  the 
distance  by  Sir  Timothy ;    *'  stop,   you   cursed 
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postillion^  that  mstic  is  not  I^— that*s  my  carriage. 
Miss  Morland,  for  God's  sake,  stop  !  Rustic ! 
bumpkin ! " 

"  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Froth,  I'm  rustic  and  bumpkin 
no  longer.  This  young  lady  has  consented  to  be 
my  wife,  and  my  wife  she  shall  be,  thanks  to  your 
carriage  and  well-laid  scheme.  My  name  is  Sir 
Henry  Rawdon,  and,  by  the  light  of  hearen,  if 
you  move  one  step  nearer,  I'll  blow  out  your 
brains  with  your  own  pistol — drive  on  ! " 

The  carriage  swept  along  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen miles  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Froth  could  only 
say  to  Sir  Timothy  as  he  approached,  '*  Done, 
by  Jupiter !  my  carriage,  my  pistols,  my  money, 
my  plan,  my  every  thing — it  will  be  a  brilliant 
event  before  the  finis.  Can't  we  pursue  them 
sir  ?  " 

*'  My  horses  are  lame,  Mr.  Froth." 

*'  But  mine  are  in  the  stable." 
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"  My  carriage  is  broken,  Mr.  Froth." 
"  Hell  and  tlie  devil !" 
"  Dinner  is  waiting,   Mr.  Froth — it   is  i 
exactly  six," 
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FIRST  LOVE. 


1  SHALL  never  forget  the  first  time  I  ever  drank 
rttm-punch  after  having  been  smoking  cigars. 
"  Dates,"  says  De  Quincy,  "  may  be  forgotten — 
epochs  never."  That  formed  an  epoch  in  my 
existence ; 

And  the  last  trace  of  feeling  with  life  shall  depart, 

Ere  the  smack  of  that  moment  shall  pass  from  my  heart. 

Let  me  recal  it  to  my  memory,  with  all  its 
attendant  circumstances;  and  while  my  soul 
broods  over  the  delicious  recollection,  forget  the 
^^esent  day,  with  its  temporary  miseries,  and 
-j;  nt  out  from  its  view  the  follies,  the  frivolities. 
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the  wickedness^  the  baseness,  the  ingratitude  of 
the  world. 

It  happened,  that  although,  like  most  men  who, 
in  my  day,  were  reared  in  Trinity  College,  jttx/fl 
Dublin,  I  had  been  tolerably  well  initiated  inta 
the  theory  and  practice  of  compotation,  I  had 
never  once  taken  to  its  greatest  adjunct,  smoking. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Trinity  men  (Dublin) 
smoke :  it  certainly,  as  long  as  I  remember  that 
seminary,  of  which  I  cannot  think  but  with 
affection,  never  was  a  fashion  there.  Particular 
pipemen,  and  solitary  cigarers,  no  doubt,  always 
existed,  but  just  as  you  now  and  then  see  a  pig- 
tail (I  do  not  allude  to  tobacco)  dangling  behind 
an  elderly  gentleman,  or  hear  a  shoe  creak  under 
the  foot  of  a  decent  man.  Smoking,  in  short,  was 
the  exception — non-smoking  the  rule.  But  the 
men  of  my  time  drank  hard,  though,  as  youths 
always  do>  unscientifically.  I  therefore,  as  the 
rest,  drank,  and  did  not  smoke. 
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I  was  about  twenty  when  I  left  the  university. 
And  went  down  to  live  with  my  father  in  a  pretty 
seaport  town.  Here  I  mixed  a  good  deal  in 
boating-parties,  and  other  such  excursions,  with 
sea-faring  men,  and  from  them,  after  much  per- 
suasion on  their  parts,  I  learned  to  smoke.  My 
first  preceptors  preferred  the  pipe.  I  shall  not 
here  enter  into  the  controversy  which  has  so  long 
agitated  the  world,  concerning  the  superiority  of 
pipe  or  cigar,    I  am  tired  of  controversies ; 

I  am  vrearj  of  hunting,  and  fain  would  lie  down. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  pass  all  mention  of  the  too 
celebrated,  though  in  reality,  minor  dispute,  con- 
cerning the  length  of  the  pipe,  which  cost  my 
friend.  Captain  O'Shaughnessy,  his  life.  Though 
he  died  as  became  a  man  of  honour  and  a  gentle- 
man, it  may  be  permitted  to  a  friend  to  avert  his 
eyes  from  the  melancholy  cause  which  deprived 
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the  world  of  a  true  philosopher  and  a  brave 
soldier. 

I  think  I  mnst  have  persevered  in  the  pipe 
system  for  nine  months^  when  an  accident  (it  is 
needless  to  encamber  my  narrative  bj  detailing 
what  it  was)  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Comet 
Roger  Silverthorne^  of  the  13th  light  dragoons, 
and  Silverthome  Hall,  in  the  palatinate  of 
Durham. 

This  eminent  and  estimable  young  man  was 
perhaps  the  most  persevering  cigar  smoker  that 
ever  existed.  If  peerages  were  distributing,  he 
should  be  Count  Segar,  instead  of  the  gentleman 
who  now  holds  that  honourable  title.  He  gene- 
rally smoked  five  dozen  a-day :  you  never  saw 
him  without  one  in  his  mouth;  and  as  the  volu- 
minous smoke  curled  in  picturesque  wreaths  from 
under  his  manly  mustachio,  while  he  luminously 
descanted  on  the  various  natures,  uses,  and  proper- 
ties of  the  several  preparations  of  tobacco,  he  was 
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line  of  the  few  men  of  whom  you  would  decidedly 
say  that  he  was  bom  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  I 
never  shall  hear  the  like  again :  those  eloquent 
lips  are  mute,  and  the  brain  that  dictated  the 
thQught^  and  the  tongue  that  clothed  it  in 
utterance^  have  mouldered  into  day.  His  fate 
was  singular.  He  died  of  indigestion^  from  having 
eaten  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  tripe  for  a  wager. 
Others^  however^  maintain  that  he  was  choked 
in  the  operation,  I  never  could  penetrate  through 
the  veil  which  thus  hangs  over  his  mysterious 
death :  I^  however^  incline  to  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis ;  for  my  respected  and  lamented  friend^  I 
am  sure^  could  have  digested  any  thing.  The 
question^  after  all  is  of  little  moment :  he  is  dead 
-—and  I  remain ! 

Sweet  Roger, 
I  thought  I  should  have  decVd  thy  bridal  bed. 
And  not  have  streVd  thy  tomb ! 

After  some  controversy,  perhaps  too  obstinately 
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persevered  in  on  my  part^  the  Cornet  converted 
me  to  cigars.  I  Lave  said  already^  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  unsettle  any  man's  opinions^  and  therefore 
wiU  let  those  who  prefer  the  pipe,  prefer  it.  I 
smol^ed  pretty  strenuously  wi^h  him,  and  after 
he  had  been  ordered  away  to  Flanders,  continued 
the  practice.  I  moistened  always,  ajs  is  the 
custom  of  my  country — where  scarcely  any  other 
spirit  is  ever  used— with  whiskey.  Of  that  spirit 
let  ^o  one  imagine  for  a  mome^t;  that  I  am  about 
to  say  any  thing  but  what  is  laudatory :  if  I  did 
so,  I  were  as  ungrateful  as  unwise-rbut  it  is  not 
the  spirit  to  smoke  with.  I  say  this  emphatically, 
because  I  know  it  to  be  the  case.  I  am  little 
inclined  fo  dogmatise ;  but  when  once  I  have 
formed  an  opinion  after  careful  examination,  I- 
uphold  it  with  that  firmness  which  a  just  r^ard 
for  one*s  own  character  and  the  interest  of  truth 
and  honour  demand. 

Shortly  after  Silverthorne's  departure^  jbusiness 
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took  me  to  Dublin.  Fatal^  though  delicioud 
visit !  On  what  trifles  our  fate  hangs  I  I  had 
finishid  my  business^  and  taken  my  seat  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach  to  return  home,  when^  as  we 
^^ted  outside  the  post-bflice  in  Sackville  Street^ 
I  heard  a  sweet  voice  say— I  hear  it  yet  tingling 
in  my  ears^  though  fifteen  years  have  elapsed— I 
heftrd  a  sweet  voice — 

I  cannot  go  on.    I  must  lay  down  the  pen  — 

»  *  «  ¥e  * 

Excuse  this  gust  of  passion — it  shall  be  the 
last.  I  heard  a  sweet  though  rathex  loud  voice 
say— ^'  Put  the  little  portmanteau  into  the  boot^ 
and  take  care  to  tie  the  two  bandboxes  tight  on 
the  tpp>  covering  them  from  the  rain :  you  can 
put  the  big  trunk  where  you  like^  and  Til  take 
the  doth  bag  and  two  brown  paper  parcels  into 
the  coach*  Oood .  by^  Judy :  I'll  write  from 
Ballyna&d  as  soon  as  I  see  the  dd  buck."    I 
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looked  down>  and  my  doom  was  sealed — I  was  in 
love — 

Dead  shepherd,  now  I  found  thy  nw  of  might-. 
He  never  loved  who  loved  not  at  first  s^ht ! 

That  insidious  passion  had  entered  my  bosom 
for  the  first  time.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  not 
experienced  it?  If  there  be>  I  may  enry  his 
freedom  from  disturbance^  bat  I  pi^  the  cal- 
lousness of  hearty  and  the  distortion  of  feelings 
for  which  he  is  indebted  to  it. 

Cecilia — shall  I  say  my  Cecilia — ^was  hasty  in 
her  moyements ;  and^  rejecting  the  proffered  aid 
of  the  guards  she  stepped  unassisted  toward  the 
coach  ; — h^  fbot  slipped  in  the  attempt^  and  she 
fell  on  the  flinging.  I  was  smoking  on  the  top 
when  I  saw  this  cruel  accident^  and  without  a 
moment's  thought^  flung  from  my  jaw  as  fine  a 
Havannah  as  ever  saw  the  Mchto^  leaped  on  the 
ground  and  raised  her.    She  was  not  hurt^  but 
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roonsiderably  agitated :  she  thanked  me  with  hasty 
accents^  and  looked  on  me  with  a  glance^  which 

even  still  is ^but  I  have  promised  to  repress  my 

feelings. 

The  coach  was  full  inside^  and  besides  I  had 
lived  pretty  close  to  my  last  tenpenny  in  Dublin^ 
so  that  even  if  there  had  been  a  place  vacant>  I 
could  not  have  taken  it.  She  parted  from  us 
about  day-break^  but  I  vha  unfortunate  in  not 
being  able  to  see  her.  In  fiact^  the  agitation  of 
my  spirits  was  such^  that  I  had  been  obliged  to 
drink  fourteen  glasses  of  whiskey  and  water 
during  the  nighty  which  had  in  some  measure  got 
in  my  head ;  for^  as  will  happen  when  fxiends  are 
partings  I  had  indulged  a  little  after  dinner  with 
some  few  acquaintance^  with  whom  I  chopped  in 
Exchequer  Street^  and  the  guard,  seeing  me 
inclined  to  be  top-heavy^  had  laid  me  down  in  the 
well^  behind  the  coachman^  where  I  was  unluckily 
snoring  when  Cecilia  left  the  coach.    She  asked 
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for  me,  to  thank  me  for  my  assistance ;  bot  <m 
seeing  bow  the  land  hj,  they  told  me  that  she 
said  in  her  own  kind  manner,  '^  Poor  devil — he  is 
flustered  with  drink — let  him  snooze*  it  oif." 
Sweet  girL 

When  I  awoke  and  found  her  gone,  I  was 
frantic.  I  had  lost  every  due  to  her.  We  were 
twenty  miles  away  from  the  place  she  parted  the 
coach  before  I  roused,  and  the  coachman  informed 
me  that  a  gentleman  with  a  led  horse  was  waiting 
for  her,  with  whcnn  she  immediately  galloped 
away ;  he  forgot,  insensible  brute  that  he  was,  in 
what  direction.  A  new  agony  seized  ray  mind — 
the  gentleman!  was  she  married?  My  brain 
was  wild.  I  had  no  way  of  satisfying  myself,  for 
the  accursed  mail-coach-clerk  had  entered  her 
name  in  the  way-bill  in  such  a  hand  as  to  puzzle 
Beelzebub  himself^  were  he  the  prince  ci  deci- 
pherersy  and  the  only  letter  I  could  make  out  was 
the  first,  which  proved  bim  to  be  as  abominable 
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m  bis  ideas  of  spelling  as  in  his  writings  for  her 
name,  as  I  afterwards  knew^  was  Crimeen^  and 
the  ruffian^  r^rdless  of  all  possible  principles  of 
orthography,  bad  commenced  it  with  a  Q. 

When  I  got  home,  I  concealed  my  unfortunate 
passion  as  well  as  I  could;  but  what  can  escape 
the  eye  of  a  parent  ?  About  nine  days  bad 
elapsed,  before  my  father  noticed  my  loss  of 
appetite  and  my  silence,  but  at  last  he  could  not 
bear  to  pass  it  by.  '*  Boy,"  said  he,  taking  me 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  "  something  is  ailing 
you." 

"Nothing  sir,**  said  I,  "indeed." 

"  Ah !"  said  my  father,  "  do  not  think  to 
deceive  me  that  way.  There's  your  fifth  tumbler 
lying  before  you  this  half-hour,  and  you  are 
scarce  a  quarter  through  it  yet.  IVe  noticed  the 
same  this  last  week,  and  except  on  the  day  Lord 
Bullaboo  dined  with  us,  when  it  behoved  you  to 
make  an  exertion,  you  have  not  finished  any  o!ne 
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blessed  daj  seven  tumblers.  Don't  thinks  mj 
bojs  that  your  £ither  is  not  minding  jour  happi- 
ness.   YoQ  aren't  in  have,  are  yon  ?" 

The  goodness  of  the  old  gentleman  was  not  to 
be  withstood^  and  I  confessed  the  hct,  and  told 
him  all  about  it. 

'' Never  mind  it/  said  he^  ''it  looks  the  devil 
to  yon  just  now ;  but  when  you  come  to  my  time 
of  life,  vou  won't  think  much  about  such  little 
accidents  as  meeting  a  giil  at  a  coach-door.  So, 
go  travel  in  Grod's  name,  and  drive  this  nonsense 
out  of  your  skull ;  travdling,  besides,  opens  the 
mind  and  polishes  the  manners.  So,  go  to  my 
cousin  Ousty  in  Bristol;  he  lives  out  towards 
Lamplighters'  Hall,  and  let  me  tell  you,  few  soap- 
boilers from  this  to  himself,  and  that's  no  small 
step,  can  beat  him." 

Good,  venerable  man,  with  what  pleasure  I 
record  your  honoured  words !  He  gave  me  letters 
of  change  and  introduction,  adding  his  blessing 
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and  a  gallon  of  whiskey^  which^  as  he  well 
observed,  could  not  be  got  for  love  or  money  in 
England.  I  had  no  objection  to  the  change  of 
scene,  and  soon  established  my  quarters  at  my 
cousin  Gusty's.  Gusty  was  a  good  fellow,  hog- 
gish in  his  manners,  like  the  Bristolians,  but  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  Church  and  State.  We 
dined  punctually  at  one,  and  except  on  melting 
days,  which  he  was  obliged  to  mind,  smoked 
through  the  evening.  So  passed  a  fortnight,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Clifton,  to  play  a  game  of  skittles  with  a  Jamaica 
captain  for  a  dozen  of  rum,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
our  game,  whom  should  I  see  but  Cecilia ! 

The  ball  at  once  dropped  out  of  my  hand.  She 
was  alone,  and  I  ventured  to  join  her.  Our  mail- 
coach  adventure  afforded  a  common  topic  of  con- 
versation, which  soon  grew  animated*  We  talked 
of  every  thing,  and  as  I  coaxed  her  towards 
Durdham  Downs,  I  had  established  her  arm  under 
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mine.  At  last  we  came  on  that  eminence  which 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  prospect 
of  that  delightful  tract. 

It  was  summer^  about  ^yb  o'clock  on  a  lovely 
June  evening:  every  sight  and  sound  about  us 
were  such  as  to  dispose  the  soul  to  tender  emotions. 
Never  did  Cecilia  look  more  lovely  than  when  I 
persuaded  her  to  rest  herself,  by  sitting  down  on 
one  of  the  grassy  plots  overlooking  the  descent 
below.  What  I  said  to  her  I  cannot  write ;  the 
first  words  of  love  are  not  to  be  pro&ned  by 
exposure  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  Our  thoughts 
were  pure— pure  as  the  cloudless  sky  overhanging 
the  lovely  landscape  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
8at>  forgetful  even  of  t<«  beauties  ^wholly  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  one  another.  I  had  whis- 
pered, and  she  had  heard  without  reply,  what  is 
never  whispered  a  second  time. 

We  might  have  been  half  an  hour  together — it 
was  but  a  moment  to  my  thought-^'^when  she 
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recollected  that  she  had  left  her  auntwaiting  for  her 
in  a  butcher'3  shop^  where  she  was  buying — ^how 
minutely  love  makes  us  recollect  the  merest  trifles 
—buying  a  leg  of  pork^  with  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
sausages.  I  pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips>  and  we 
returned  to  Clifton*  Delightful  day  !  Were  my 
life  prolonged  to  the  days  allotted  to  Methuselah, 
I  never  could  forget  a  particle  of  what  happened 
upon  thee !  It  is  the  bright  spot  in  the  waste  of 
my  memory. 

When  we  parted^  I  put  my  hand  mechanically 
and  mournfully  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and 
found  that  I  had  forgotten  my  cigar-case.  Love 
had  so  completely  taken  possession  of  my  soul, 
that  I  knew  not  what  I  was  doing ;  and,  by  mere 
instinct,  walked  into  a  tobacconist's  shop ;  which, 
such  was  the  absence  of  my  mind,  I  was  about  to 
leave  without  paying  for  the  cigars,  until  the 
tobacconist  rather  energetically  reminded  me  of  my 
insouciance*    Captain  Snickersnee  and  his  skittles 
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were  quite  out  of  my  head^  and  I  went  across  to  a 
low-browed  public-house^  where  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Nelson,  more  spirited  in  conception  than  exact 
in  likeness,  or  studied  in  composition,  shone 
glittering  in  one-armed  majesty  in  the  evening 
sun.  The  room  I  went  into^why  need  I  con- 
ceal that  it  was  a  tap-room  ? — was  filled  with  the 
miscellaneous  population  of  Bristol  —  men  in 
general  more  noted  for  their  candour  than  any 
other  particularity  in  their  manners.  But  I 
heeded  them  not.  I  was  as  much  alone  as  if  I 
was  in  the  deserts  of  Tadmor,  where  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  tower  towards  the  sky,  or  moulder 
upon  the  ground,  filling  the  awe-struck  traveller 
with  melancholy  musing  on  the  instability  of 
things.  I  lighted  my  cigar  by  the  assistance  of 
the  pipe  of  a  man  sitting  next  me,  who  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe,  but  I  shall  not  be  positive, 
was  a  tailor.  I  puffed  away  —  soft  were  my 
thoughts^  delectable  my  visions.    Every  curl  of 
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smoke  contained  the  countenance  of  my  Cecilia— 
every  twinkle  from  each  surrounding  pipe  heamed 
upon  me  as  if  it  were  one  of  her  celestial  eyes.  I 
had  forgotten  where  I  was^  when  the  waiter  came 
to  me^  and  j<^ging  my  elbow^  said^  ''Thee musn't 
lumber  the  room^  if  thee'll  not  drink  zummat." 
In  general^  I  have  remarked^  that  the  language 
of  these  persons  is  seldom  marked  by  the  refine- 
ments of  elegance^  and  that  perhaps  you  might 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other^ 
without  finding  a  waiter  at  a  public-house  who 
combines  the  terseness  of  Addison  with  the  mag- 
niloquence of  Johnson ! 

I  replied  to  this  rude  man  mildly^  yet^  I  think 
with  sufficient  dignity. 

"What  have  you  in  the  house  ?** 

"  Every  thing/'  said  he. 

In  this  the  man*8  bad  £uth  was  evident ;  for^ 
on  scrutinising  the  subject^  I  found  that  he  had 
nothing  but  gin^  a  liquor  I  ever  detested^  and 
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rum.  "  'Rum,  then/*  said  I,  with  a  sigli,  re- 
signing myself  to  my  fate,  for  I  anticipated^  in 
my  ignorance^  that  I  should  dislike  it. 

My  mouth  was  full  of  the  cigar  smoke — full, 
ay,  full  as  my  heart  was  of  my  Cecilia.  Divine 
girl ;  when  I  think  upon  thy  perfections,  on  thy 
charms,  on  the  manner  in  which  thou  wert  lost  to 
me,  by  that  fatal  and  mysterious  circle  of  events, 
never  to  be  anticipated — ^never  to  be  repeated. 
But  I'll  think  no  more.  There  is  a  point  of 
human  endurance,  beyond  which  it  cannot  go. 
Let  me  proceed.  I  was  saturated  with  smoke; 
when,  in  the  wildness  of  the  delirium  of  my  love, 
I  did  not  perceive  the  water-bottle  standing  by 
the  bottom  of  rum,  and  swallowed  the  spirit 
unalloyed,  unmoistened,  undiluted,  uninjured. 
It  permeated  my  whole  mouth-^it  filled  it  with 
a  species  of  solidity  that  seemed  altc^ether  to 
have  destroyed  the  liquid  character  of  the  spirits 
I  felt  it  melting  into  my  palate,  my  tongue,  my 
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fauces^  my  gums.  It  was  an  intense  gush^  a 
simple^  original^  indivisible  idea  of  delight.  It 
rose  to  my  brain^  as  the  vapour  of  the  tedded 
meadow  rises  to  the  sky  in  the  balminess  of 
morning.  It  descended  to  the  sole  of  my  foot 
as  the  sky  sends  back  that  delicious  vapour  in  the 
shape  of  the  dew9  of  evening.  It  was  a  joy  to  be 
felt  once^  and  no  more,  I  never  felt  it  again^ 
it  was 

Odour  fled 

As  soon  as  shed ; 
^Twas  morning's  ringed  dream, 

*Twa8  a  light  that  ne*er  shall  shine. again 
On  lifers  dull  stream ! 

I  have  tried  it  over  and  over,  and  it  will  not 
do.  I  smoke  my  cigsur  still  in  the  evening,  and 
frequently  moisten  it  with  a  quart  or  so  of  rum, 
naked,  in  grog,  in  punch,  in  flip — every  way  that 
can  be  thought  of,  but  it  will  not  return.  That 
feeling  of  intense  and  transporting  delight  is 
over.  
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Days  of  my  youth!  when  every  thing  was 
innocence  and  peace -^  when  my  sorrows  were 
lights  and  my  joys  unsophisticated — when  I  saw 
a  glory  in  the  sky,  and  a  power  on  the  earth 
which  I  shall  never  see  again — how  delightful^ 
yet  how  sad  is  your  recollection  !  Here's,  then; 
to  the  days  gone  by— to  the  memory  of  my  first 
love,  and  my  first  libation  of  mm  over  a  cigar ! 
Some  young  heart  is  now  going  the  same  round  as 
I  was  then — ^revelling  in  delights  which  he 
fondly  fancies  are  to  last  for  ever — anticipating 
joys  which  never  are  destined  to  exist.  Light  be 
his  heart,  buoyant  his  spirits — I  shall  not  break 
in  on  his  dreams  by  the  croaking  of  experience. 

Farewell  again,  Cecilia  !  I  never  saw  her  after 
that  day — in  the  evening  she  left  Bristol  with  her 
aunt's  butler ;  they  were  married  three  days  after 
by  the  Blacksmith  at  Gretna,  and  she  is  now,  I 
understand  the  mother  of  fourteen  children, 
keeping,  with  her  third  husband,  the  sign  of  the 
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Cat  and  Bagpipes,  somewhere  about  the  Dock  cf 
Liverpool.  I  never  could  muster  up  courage 
tfl  enter  the  house.  The  very  sound  of  her  voice 
saying,  "£ight-pence,sir,"  in  replyto  my  question 
of  what  I  had  to  pay,  would  inevitably  overcome 
my  feelings. 

I  was  born  to  be  unhappy;  but  I  shall  not 
intrude  my  sorrows  on  a  thoughtless  world. 


i-^-i 
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THE  SHORT  GENTLEMAN'S  AJPOLOGY- 


SuBLiMEST,  fidrest  of  thy  sex,  how  can  I  msteh  idth  thee, 
Vrhen  I*m  but  four  feet  and  a  half,  and  you  are  nz  feet  three? 
The  tune  is  really  past,  my  dear,  of  which  old  writings  tell, 
iHien  the  little  angels  deep  in  love  with  giantesses  felL 

Fm  flattered  mueh,  I  tow  and  swear,  and  may  my  oath  he 

hooked. 
In  not  being  by  so  tall  a  dame  entirely  oTeilooked ; 
Yet  what  may  be  a  pleasant  thing  in  meaningless  llirtatioB, 
Might  proTe,  in  wedlock's  graver  time,  a  pretty  smart  vexation. 

First,  now,  suppose  that  courtship  had  commenced  betwixt  ai 

two, 
How  strange  a  thing,  if  every  time  when  I  came  here  to  woo, 
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I  had  to  bring  a  tekeeope  of  Hersehers  greatest  die 

To  pitck  ftt  you,  that  I  mi^t  read  the  laa^uage  of  your  eyeel 

And  ff  at  httt,  some  simmer  iilfl^  yoii  were  to  Uuth  content^ 
And  I  was  almost  overpowered  with  love*s  soft  ravishment, 
YouUl  owa  'twould  be,  upon  the  whole,  an  awkward  sort  of 

bliss, 
Had  a  ladder  to  be  ordered  in  ere  I  could  reach  a  kiss. 

These  things,  -tis  true,  might  be  got  o'er,  being  only  enire  notif. 
But  how,  my  dear,  in  heaven's  name,  d'ye    think  we    e''er 

should  doy 
When  we  were  going,  man  and  wife,  on  finends  and  foes  to  call. 
Already  christened  by  some  wag,  ^^  The  Cannon  and  the 

BaUr 

'Twould  break  my  heaart»  Vm  very  sure,  thou^  a  stoutish 

heart  it  be,   ... 
I^  while  I  walked  in  Prince's  Street,  hard  trotting  by  your 

^ee, 
^ome  purblind  d«me  were  to  cry  otit,  *^  Ia^  l&s.  So-and-w, 
This  lady— 4ure,  her  reticule*  she  hangs  it  rather  low.** 
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I  leally  am  afiraid^  my  dear,  I  should  look  something  ^ueer, 
Hung  from  your  lofty  arm,  lUce  gem  that  hangs  from  EUuop*i 

ear; 
Why,  as  you'&shions  lead;  sdmetimes,  folk  might:  begin  tA 

hint      . 
At  having  patterns  coined  from  your  **  elhow  ornament."* 

r 

Their   endless  jokes,  I  see  them  all,  by  Jove,-  drawn  out 

before  me, 
As  elear  and  dreadfal  a»  the  kings  that  made .  Macbeth  to 

•  stormy;  -i  ^ 

First  some  one,   in   contrasting  us,  would  givt  mt  credit 

due, 
But   say  that,  on  the  whole,  I  fell  a  good  deal  short  el 

you. 

Another  woM  ietn<ffk  that  you-  iniist  jealousy  defy. 

Seeing   you  kept  your  little  man  so  much  beneath    your 

■;  'eye:  *.■■:.■ 

A  third  would  wonder  how  at  all  I  ever  met  yourceyes, 
Which  ever  go,  like  Miltpn^s  thouf^ts,  ^  oomineroing  with  thi 
sides."       .  .  . 
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Nd,  qo,  mj  d«i,  it  irill  not  do,  we  cuk't  be  mui  and  viib ; 
"  Untqval   joka,"  St.  Paul   fau   >^d,  bring   miieiy   ud 

Odds  life,  d'}^  think  Fd  ved  witb  one,  vbo,  ai«ls  of  pnvioDi 

Would  be,  hovevei  ill  thef'd  fit,  so  >ura  to  weu  tbe  bne cUci. 


ICB 
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THE  UNLUCKY  PRESENT. 


A  Rev.  (?)  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
who  lived  within  the  present  century^  was  one  of 
those  unhappy  persons^  who^  to  use  the  words  of 
a  well  known  Scottish  adage,  "  can  never  see 
green  cheese  but  their  een  reels."  Scotsman- 
like, he  was  extremely  covetous,  and  that  not 
only  of  nice  articles  of  food,  but  of  many  other 
things  which  do  not  generally  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  human  heart.  The  following  &ct  is  in 
corroboration  of  this  assertion  :-T-Being  on  a  visit 
one  day  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishioners, 
a  poor  lonely  widow,  living  in  a  moorland  part 
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of  the  parish^  he  became  fiucinated  by  the  charms 
pf  a  little  cast-iron  pot,  which  .happened  ai  the 
time  to  be  lying  on  the  hearth;  full  of  potatoes 
for  the  poor  woman's  dinner^  and  that  of  het 
ehildren.  He  had  never  in  his  life  seen  snch 
a  nice  little  pbt^it  was  a  perfect  conceit  pf  a 
thing— it  was  a  gem— no  pot  on  earth  could 
match  it  in  symmetiy— It  was  an  object  altoge* 
ther  perfectly  lovely.  ^'  Dear  sake!  minister/^ 
$aid  the  widow>  quite  overpowered  by  the  reve* 
rend  maif s  commendations  of  her  pot ;  '^  if  ye 
like  the  pot  sae  weel  as  a*  that,  I  b^  ye'll  let 
m6  send,  it  to  the  manse.  It's  a  kind  o'  omi 
(jfUp^fiwfm)  pot  wi'  us;  for  we've  a  bigger  ane> 
that  we  use  for  ordinu*^  and  that's  mair  conve^ 
nient  every  way  iox  us.  Sae  ye^ll  just  tak  a 
present  o^t.  I'll  send  it  ower  the  mom  wi'  Jamie^ 
when  he  gangs  to  the  schule/*^— ^^  Oh !"  said  the 
minister^  **  I  can  by  no  means  peteit  yon  to  be 
at  so  much  trouble*    Since  you.  are  so  good  as 
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to  give  me  the  pot.  Til  just  carry  it  home  with 
me  in  my  hand.  I'm  so  much  taken  with  it, 
indeed^  that  I  would '.  really  prefer  carrying  it 
myself."  After .  much  altercation  between  the 
minister  and  the  widow  .on  this  delicate  point 
of  politeness,  Jt  was  agreed  that  he  should  cany 
home  the  pot  himself. 

•  Off  .then  he  itnidgedy  bearing  this  curious  little 
culinaryrartideyaltemateiy  in  his  hand  and  under 
his  arm;  as  seemed  most  convenient  to  him. 
Unfortunately,  the  day  was  warm,  and  the  way 
long;  so  that  he  became  heartily  tired  of  his 
burthen  before  he  got  half-way  «home.  Under 
these  distressing  circumstances,  it  struck  him, 
that,  if,  instead  of  carrying  the  pot  awkwardly 
at  one  side  of  his  person,  he  were  to  carry  it  on 
his  head,  the  burthen  would  be  greatly  lightened  ,* 
the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  he 
had  learned: at  collie,  infcnrming  him,  that  when 
a  load  presses  directly  and  immediately  upon  any 
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object/ it  is  far  less  onerous  than  wheii  it  bangs 
at  the  remote  end  of  a  lever.  Accordingly^  doff- 
higl  his  liat/  which  he  resolved  to  cany  home 
in  his  hand^  and  having  applied  his  handkerchief 
to  his  brow,  he  clapped  the  pot/  in  inverted 
fashion/ upon  bis  head^  where^  as  the  reader  may 
kippose^  it  figured  much  like  Mambrino's  helmet 
upon  i  the  crazed  capital  of  Don  Quixote^  only  a 
great  deal  more  magnificent  in  shape  and  dim^n-* 
sions.  There  was,  at  first/ much  relief  and  much 
comfort  in  this  new  mode  of  carrying  the  pot; 
but  mark  the  result.  The  unfortunate  minister 
baying  taken  a  by-path^  to  escape  observation, 
found  himself^  when  still  a  good  way  from  hprne^ 
-under  thelnecessity  of  leaping  over  a  ditch,  which 
intercepted  him^  in  passing  firom  one  -field  to 
another.  >  He  jumped;  but  sutely  no  jump  was 
ever  taken  ab  completdy  t»^  or^  &t  least  into, 
the  dark  as  this;    The  Concussion  given  to  his 
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pencm  in  descending  eaiued  the  belmet  to  become 
a  hood;  the  pot  slipped  down  over  his  feee^  and 
resting  with  the  rim  upon  his  neck,  stuck  ht^ 
there;  enclosing  his  whole  head  as  oompletiely 
as  ever  was  knight  incased  in  his  coat  of  mail* 
What  was  worst  of  all^  the  nose,  which  had 
permitted  the  pot  to  slip  down  over  it>  withstood 
every  desperate  attempt^  on  the  part  of  its  pro# 
prietor^  to  make  it  slip  back  again;  the  contracted 
part,  or  neck,  of  the  patera,  being  oi  such  a 
peculiar  formation  as  to  cHng  fsist  to  the  base  of 
the  nose,  although  it  had  foiind  no  difficulty  is 
gliding  along  its  hypothenuse.  Was  ever  minister 
in  a  worse  plight?  Was  there  tier  cohtretempt 
so  unlucky  ?  Did  ever  any  man — did  ever  any 
minister,  so  effectually  hoodwink  himself,  or  so 
thoroughly  shut  his  eyes,  to  the  plain  light  of 
nature  ?  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  phu^  was 
lonely;  the. way  difficult  and  dangerous;  hnmaa 
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relief  wfts  remote,  almost  beyond  reach.  It  was 
impossible  even  to  cry  for  belpj  or,  if  a  pry 
could  be  uttered^  it  might  reach,  in  deafening 
reyerberati<m>  the  ear  of  the  utterer,  but  it  ^ould 
not  travel  twelve  inches' farther  in  any  direction* 
To  add  to  the  distresses  of  the  case,  the  unhappy 
sufferer  soon  found  great  difficulty  in  breathing. 
What  with  the  heat  occasioned  by.  the  beating 
of  the  sun  (HI  the  metal,  a^d  what  with  the 
frequent  return  of  the  same  heated  air  to  his 
lungs,  he  was  in  the  utmost  dimger  of  suffoca* 
tion.  Every  thii^  considered,  it  seemed  likely 
that,  if  he  did  not  chance  to  be  relieved  by  some 
accidental  way&rer^  there  would  soon  be  "  death 
in  the  pot" 

The  in$tinctive  love  of  life,  however,  is  omni^ 
prevalent ;  and  even  very  stupid  people  have 
been  found,  when  put  to  the  push  by  strong  and 
imminent  peril,  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  presence 
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t)f  mind/  and  exert  a  degree  of  energy  far  abov* 
what  might  have  been  expected  frowi  them^  or 
what  they  were  ever  known  to  exhibit^  or  exert, 
under  ordinary  circumstances.     So  it  was  with 
the    pot-ensconced    minister.     Pressed    by'  the 
urgency  of  his  distresses^  he   fortunately  recol- 
lected that  there  was    a   smith's  shop  at   the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  across  the  fields^  where, 
if  he  could  reach  it  before-  the  period  of  sufibca- 
tion>  he  might  possibly  find  relief.     Deprived  of 
his  eyesight^  he  acted  only  as  a  man  of  feeling, 
and  went  on  as  cautiously  as  he  could^  with  his 
hat  in   his  hand.     Half  crawling^  half  sliding, 
over  ridge  and  furrow,  ditch  and  hedge,  some« 
what    like  Satan    floundering  over    chaos,    the 
unhappy  minister    travelled    with    all    possible 
speed,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the .  place  of  refuge.    I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  conceive  the  surprise,  the  mirth,  the 
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infinite  amusement  of  the  smithy  and  all  the 
hangers-on  of  the  smiddy,  when^  at  lengthy  toril 
and  worn^  faint  and  exhausted^  blind  and  breath- 
less^ the  unfortunate  man' arrived  at  the  place> 
and  let:  them  kndw  (rather >  by  signs  than  by 
words)  the  circumstances  of  his  case.  In  the 
words  of  an  old  Scottish  song, — 

■ 

"  Out  cam  the  gudeman,  and  high  he  shouted ; 
Out  cam  the  gudewife,  and  low  she  louted ; 
And  a'  the  town  neighbours  were  gathered  about  it ; 
And  there  was  he,  I  trow/* 

The  merriment  of  the  company,  however,  soon 
gave  way  to  considerations  of  humanity.  Ludi- 
crous as  was  the  minister,  with  such  an  object 
where  his  head  shoujd  have  been,  and  with  the 
feet  of  the  pot  pointing  upwards,  like  the  horns 
of  the  great  enemy,  it  yraSy  nevertheless,  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  speedily  restored  to  his 
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ordinary  condition^  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  might  continue  to  live.  He  was 
aooordingly,  at  his  own  request,  led  into  the 
smithy,  multitudes  flocking  around  to  tender 
him  their  kindest  offices,  or  to  witness  the  pro« 
cess  of  release;  and,  having  laid  down  his  head 
upon  the  anvil,  the  smith  lost  no  time  in 
seizing  and  poising  his  goodly  forgehammer. 
*'  Will  I  come  «mV  on,  minister  ? "  exclaimed 
the  considerate  man  of  iron,  in  at  the  brink 
of  the  pot.  '^  As  sair  as  ye  like,"  was  the 
minister's  answer ;  "  better  a  chap  i'  the  chafts 
than  die  for  want  of  breath."  Thus  permitted, 
the  man  let  fall  a  blow,  which  fortunately  broke 
the  pot  in  pieces,  without  hurting  the  head 
which  it  enclosed,  as  the  cook^maid  breaks  the 
shell  of  the  lobster,  without  bruising  the  deli- 
<!ate  food  within.  A  few  minutes  of  the  clear 
air,    and  a  ^ass    from    tlie  gudcwife*s    bottle. 


,  Mfc---:::' 
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restored  the  nnfortunate  man  of  prayer ;  but, 
Assuredly,  the  incident  is  one  oF  those  whidi 
will  long  lire  in  the  memory  of  the  parishioners 

[mmaimEB  litiubv  jodnMAL.] 
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RUSSIANS  V.  AMERICANS. 

A   SKIRMISHING   TALE. 


HiiviNG  heard  that  a  man-of-war  was  expectetl: 
at  Wilmington  to  embark  the  prisoners,  I  and  mj^ 
friend,  who  had  got  some,  new  rigging  over  his 
mast-head,  and  who  looked,  when  washed  and 
shaved,  a  very  creditable  skipper,  bent  our  steps 
towards  Charlestown,  and  then  proceeded  onwards 
to  Wilmington.  On  my  arrival  there,  we  con- 
tracted for  a  week's  lodging  each,  washing  and 
feeding  included,  for  three  dollars  and  a  half, 
with  brand j-and- water  ^t  discretion. 
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"  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Manly^  a  ten-gun  brig^ 
arrived.  The  prisouers  had  been  collected  to  the 
amount  of  some  twenty,  all  of  whom  had  heard  of 
my  sharing  my  money  about  eighty  times,  and 
all  likewise  responding  to  the  oft-told  tale^  by 
acclamations  of  satisfaction.  I  was  a  great 
fiivourite,  ctfid  heard  all  their  misfortunes  with  an 
attentive  ear^  and  often  moist  eyes.  Some  were? 
perfectly  mined  by  their  capture;  some  drooped 
at  the  frown  of  fortune,  whilst  others  laughed  at 
their  calamities  as  events  in  life  always  to  be 
expected,  and  never  half  so  bad  as  they  appeared.* 
Amongst  this  group  was.  a  Kussian,  a  man  of; 
about  six  feet  six  in  height ;  a  perfect  Hercules,, 
and  as  well-formed  as  an  Apollo.  He  always 
took  me  under  his  protection,  whilst  my  old  friend 
followed  me  with  the  attachment  of  Tom  Pipes 
to  Peregrine  Pickle. 

The  day  being  iixed  for  the  sailing  of  tbei 
Manly,  the  prisoners  thought  it  right  to  give  a; 
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dinner  to  the  principal  inhabitants^  in  return  for 
the  many  favours  they  had  received  at  their 
hands.  I  believe  I  may  say,  without  fear  of  con-t 
tradiction^  that  throughout  the  war  the  prisoners 
were  treated  with  every  kindness  by  their  tran»* 
atlantic  foes. 

The  table  was  amply  spread.  In  Ametiea* 
especially  in  these  parts,  the  dinner  usually  con* 
sists  of  good  wholesome  joints ; — none  of  your 
disguised  shoes  stewed  in  beans,  as  elsewhere. 
Turkeys,  bams,  &:c.  are  in  profusion:  and  dows 
we  sat,  about  fifty  in  number,  all  resolving  to 
have  a  pleasant  party,  expressly  excluding  all 
Dolitical  or  national  songs.  In  short,  no  dinner 
party  ever  promised  better :  we  were  in  the  very 
height  of  good  temper ;  some  at  their  restoration 
to  liberty ;  some  at  the  prospect  of  future  smiles 
from  fortune  ;  and  some,  who  had  been  all  their 
lives  buffeting  their  foes  and  th^ir  waves,  at  the 
prospect  of  a  return  home  to  their  fathers*  tire* 
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aides^  the  embraces  of  their  wives^  or  the  affection 
of  their  sisters. 

After  dinner,  toast  upon  toast  sacoeeded  in 
rapid  r^ularity :  there  was  no  flinching  aUowed ; 
and,  to  give  Jonathan  his  dne,  he  seemed  by  no 
means  disinclined  to  share  the  '^poison  of  the 
nectar'd  bowls."  A  number  of  songs  had  been 
song,  and  I  had  managed  to  squeak  through  an 
innocent  ditty :  the  call  was  with  me ;  and  I 
selected  a  very  good4ooking  fiiendly  neighbour, 
an  American,  to  keep  the  society  awake.  He, 
poor  fellow,  declared  he  never  sang ;  he  could  not 
sing;  in  short,  none  of  his  family  ever  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  him  attempt  to  sing.  His 
apologies  were  of  no  use, — sing  he  must.  He  then 
confessed  he  only  knew  a  national  song,  which 
would  only  insult  his  hosts  by  being  repeated. 
^*  Oh  nonsense  I"  quoth  I,  ''we  are  all  too  well 
educated  to  feel  annoyed  at  an  innocent  jest." 
My  words  were  repeated ;  and  Jonathan,  clearing 
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his  voioe^  anxi  holding  up  his  head  like  a  mail^ 
began  to  sing  the  famous  song  of  "  Th^  Capture 
of  the'  Guerrier  by*  the  Constitotion^*'  to  the  tune 
of «' The  Arethusa." 

The  instant  he  began,  a  solemn  silence  ensued : 
it  was  the  treacl^ous  calm  before  the  hmrri€an& 
Each  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  unfortunate  war? 
bier ;  and  the  Teriest  fool  who  exer  remarked  the 
sun  at  noonday  might  have  noticed  the  gathering 
clouds  upon  the  faces  of  the  Englishmen.  Each 
Verse  made  the  matter  worse :  and  when  he  came 
to  the  lastj  which  I  only  heard  that  once^  and 
which  I  neyer  shall  forget—' 

When  Dacres  saw  his  sblp  a  wrediCi 
Himself  a  prisoner  on  her  deck. 

His  ship*8  crew  iu  coDfusion, — 
He  raised  his  he^,  and,  sighing,  said, 
"  The  God  of  War  to  victory  led 

Brave  Hull  in  the  Constitution  r*T- 

As  the  last  three  syllables  trembled  from  his 
voice,  a  decanter  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he 
was  sprawling.  The  Americans  instantly  rose  to 
resent  the  injury :  the  English  as  quickly  forsook 
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tfabir  chaicfif;  and  in  on^  miifute  ntit  d  glgs» 
remained  wholb*  The  -tables  wi^re  'u|)8^^  th^ 
platibs  sma&ifaed>  tind  a  sceiie  of  coiifu^ion  ensued 
not  eflsiljr  described^ 

.  The  hostile  purtdes  8odn  closed  for  a  mcnre  deter-* 
mined  fight :  all  the  -national  hatred^  which  war 
gives  rise  to,  in  a  moment  Avas  the  uppermost 
fe^ng.  Revenge' animated  the  prisoner^  ^  the 
worda  had  struck  deeper  than  ihe  sword  into  the 
hearts  of  th^  offiterls ;  and  some  of  the  Manly *s 
gig's  crew,  whd  wer^  waiting  for  the  captain, 
canght  tlie  ettthusfasm.  Nb  licensed  murderers, 
called  more  politely  warriors,  ever  closed  with 
foes  more  resolutely  determined  to  conquer  or  die. 
The'  Americans  stoutly  li^aintained  their  ground, 
and  were  beaten  down  stairs,  disputing  every  step. 
•  At  the  close  of  the  fight,  the  Russian  captain 
bad  seized  a  stout  y  ankee*,  and,  lifting  him  like 

•   Vide  Frontispiece. 
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a  child,  threw  him  head  orer  heels  over  ibe 
hanisten :  he  feU  with  a  tremendona  crash^  and 
was  instantly  borne  off  by  his  oompaiiioiis.  The 
^eJI  seemed  to  startle  us  into  the  knowledge  o£ 
the  gross  tiolation  of  all  laws  of  hospitality  of 
which  we  had  been  guilty :  we  looked  like  hoys 
detected  in  a  theft/and  for  a  moment  we  drooped 
over  victory  in  solemn  silence.  The  deed  was 
done;  the  Yankee  over  the  stairs;  no  words 
could  cancel  the  insult ;  and  therefore  knowing 
''what  cannot  be  repaired  ought  never  to  be 
lamented/'  we  sat  down,  and  calling  for  some 
brandy  and  water,  held  a  consultatitm  how  we 
should  act. 

Short  time  had  we  for  deliberation :  a  shout 
in  the  street  led  us  to  the  window,  and  there  we 
saw  the  gathering  crowds  coming  from  all  quarters 
and  meeting  opposite  the  door.  Our  first  step  was 
to  fasten  the  entrance,  and  blockade  the  staircase ; 
and  we  withstood  the  furious  assaults  on  our 
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castle  with  wonderful  firmness  and  intrepidity. 
The  Americans^  finding  us  so  strongly  fortified^ 
retired  in  good  order  about  twelve  o'clock^  leaving 
only  a  few  black-looking  gentlemen  to  disturb 
our  repose.  We  retired  to  bed^  with  an  under* 
standing  that>  at  the  slightest  noise,  we  were 
instantly  to  muster  our  forces. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock^  when  a  terrible  cry 
of  murder  resounded  through  all  our  apartments : 
it  was  evidently  the  voice  of  an  Englishman ; 
for  Americans^  although  they  have  lately  pub* 
lished  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  true  mode  of 
pronouncing  English^  have  a  nasal  intonation 
wonderfully  discordant  to  the  musical  ears  of 
Englishmen. 

In  almost  naked  nature  we  rushed  simulta^ 
neously  into  the  street :  the  gig^s  crew  had  been 
attacked^  and  we  found  about  a  thousand  Ame« 
ricans  heroically  pounding  four  sailors.  The 
impetuous  rush  of  our  party  checked  the  operations 
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pt*  the  enomy  ;  and,  after  much  fe-ing  on  their 
)side,  aild  fighting  on  ours,  we  rescued  the  crew, 
•find  broiight  two  prisoiierB  into  our  hoteL  We 
jastaiitly  assembled  a  court-martial ;  and  perhaps 
Aerer  waa  there  ieeh  a  more  ludicrous,  and  yet  a 
fnore  determined  scene,  than  occurred  at  that 
minute.  We  were  only  en  ehemue,  the  American 
maids  peeping  in  the  room,  where  we  sat  round  a 
tahle,  with  our  prisoners  bound  $  and  I,  being  the 
young^ti  was  called  upon  fat  my  opinioA  first 
I  had  little  to  say,  excepting  a  remark  upon  the 
cowardly  bdbavioiir  of  'odt  antagonists,  who  had 
attacked  foiir  innocent  meu  on  duty  t  I  th^i^efture 
pdjuf^d  the  same  criln&mk  to  be  :edt>bed-— li 
punishment  I  will  not  explain,  saving  only  that  a 
shdvel  is  as  good  as  a  besom  in  somie  castigations : 
which  beii^  carried  unanimously,  we  forthwith 
prepared  to  inflict  the  sentence  upon  the  culprits. 
In  stripping  theiii,—>fcnf  I  blu$h  to  say  this 
operation  was  requisitei— ^  pair  of  pocket-pistols 
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fell  from  one ;  they  were  loaded  and  primed,  and 
no  doubt  had  been  intended  for  hostile  operations: 
we  therefore  deferred  tbe  punishment,  and  banded 
our  captives  over  to  the  civil  power,  by  which 
tbey  were  shortly  released  on  the  payment  of  one 
dollar. 
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GENERAL  INVITATIONS. 


*Prat  do  call  in  an  easy  way  some  evening, 
you  and  Mrs.  Balderstone :  we  are  sure  to  be  at 
nome^  and  shall  be  most  bappy  to  see  you." 
Such  is  the  kind  of  invitation  one  is  apt  to  get 
from  considerably  intimate  acquaintances^  who, 
equally  resolved  against  the  formality  and  the 
expense  of  a  particular  entertainment  on  your 
account^  hope  to  avoid  both  evils  by  making  your 
visit  a  matter  of  accident.  If  you  be  a  man  of 
some  experience^  you  will  know  that  all  such 
attempts  to  make  bread  and  cheese  do  that^  which 
18  more  properly  the  business  of  a  pair  of  fowis^ 
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end  in  disappointment^  and  you  will^  therefore^ 
take  care  to  wait  till  the  general  invitation 
becomes  a  particular  one.  But  there  are  inex- 
perienced people  in  this  world  who  think  every* 
thing  as  it  seems^  and  are  apt  to  be  greatly 
deceived  regarding  this  accidental  mode  of  visit* 
ing.  For  the  sake  of  these  last^  I  shall  relate 
the  following  adventure  :^- 

I  had  been  remarkably  busy  one  summer,  and, 
consequently^  obliged  to  refuse  all  kinds  of  invi- 
tations^ general  and  particular.  The  kind  wishes 
of  my  friends  had  accumulated  upon  me  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  tunes  frosen  up  in 
Baron  Munchausen's  French  horn ;  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  whole  month  would  have  been  necessary 
to  thaw  out  and  discharge  the  whole  of  these 
obligations.  A  beginnings  however^  is  always 
something ;  and^  accordingly^  one  splashy  evening 
in  November^  I  can*t  tell  how  it  was^  but  a  desire 
came  simultaneously  over  myself  and  Mrs.  Bal- 
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dentooe— it  seemed  to  be  lif  ^mpath  j — of  step* 
pii^  out  to  see  Mr.  and  Mn.  Corrie^  a  manied 
pair,  who  had  been  eoosideral^  more  pfeaab^  in 
tiieir  general  iniritatioiit  than  an j  other  of  oor 
frienda.  We  both  knew  that  there  waa  a  cold 
dadc  in  the  house,  besides  a  bit  of  dieeae  jast 
aent  home  hj  Nidiolsoa,  and  nnderstood  to  be 
more  than  excellent.  -Bat,  as  the  old  Scots  aong 
says,  the  iid  had  come  oYer  us,  and  forth  we  innst 
go.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Fire  minutes 
more  saw  us  leaving  oor  comfortable  home,  my 
wife  carrying  a  cap  pinned  under  her  doak,  while 
to  my  pocket  was  consigned  her  umbrageous  comb. 
As  we  paced  along,  we  speculated  only  on  the 
pleasure  which  we  should  give  to  our  kind  friends 
by  thus  at  laat.payiog.them  a  Tisit,  when  perhaps 
^  ho^  of  our  ever  ^douig  so  was  dead  within 
Uiein.— Nor  was  it  possible  altogether  to  omit 
reflectiog,  like  the  dog  invited  by  his  friends  to 
614),  upoii  the  entertaininent  which  lay  before. 
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Us;  for  certainly  on  such  an  occasion  the  fatted 
calf  could  hardly  expect  to  be  spared. 

Full  of  the  satisfiactiim  which  we  were  to  givtf 
and  receive^  we  were  fuUy  into  the  house  before 
we  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  if  any  body 
was  at  home.  The  servant  girl^  surprised  by  the 
forward  confidence  of  our  entree^  evidently  forgot 
her  duty^  and  acknowledged^  when  she  should 
have  denied^  the  presence  of  her  master  and 
mistress  in  the  house.  We  were  shown  into*  a 
dining-room  as  clean^  cdid^  and  stately>  as  an 
alabaster  cave^  and  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  but  rarely  lighted  by  the  blaze  of  hospi-' 
tality.  My  first  impulse  was  to  relieve  m^ 
pockety  before  sitting  down,  of  the  comb,  which  I 
thought  was  now  about  being  put  to  its  propei' 
use ;  but  the  chill  of  the  room  stayed  my  hand. 
I  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  wife,  like 
the  man  under  the  influence  of  iEolus  in  the  fable, 
manifested  no  symptom  of  parting  with  her  cloak. 
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Ere  we  -eould  commuaicate  our  mutual  sensationa 
of  incipient  disappointment,  Mrs.  Currie  entered 
with  a  6«irried  surprised  air^  and  made  a  pro- 
digious effort  to  give  us  welcome.  But^  alas! 
poor  Mr,  Currie;  he  had  been  seized  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  strange  vertigo  and  sickness^ 
and  was  now  endeavouring,  by  the  advice  of  Dr 
Boak,  to  get  some  repose*  ''  It  will  be  such  a 
disappointment  to  him  when  he  learns  that  you 
were  here^  for  he  would  have  been  so  happy  to 
see  you.  We  must  just  entertain  the  hope,  how-« 
ever,  to  see  you  some  other  night."  Although 
the  primary  idea  in  our  minds  at  this  moment 
was  unquestionably  the  desperatio  cibi — ^the  utter 
hopelessness  of  supper  in  this  quarter — we  be- 
trayed, of  course,  no  feeling  but  sympathy  in  the 
illness  of  our  unfortunate  friend^  and  a  regret  for 
having  called  at  so  inauspicious  a  moment.  Had 
any  unconcerned  person  witnessed  our  protes- 
tationsj  he  could  have  formed  no  suspicion  that 
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w^  ever  contemplated  supper^  or  were  now  in 
the  least  disappointed.  We  felt  anxious  about 
nothing  but  to  relieve  Mrs.  Currie^  as  soon  as 
possible^  of  the  inconvenience  of  our  visit,  more 
especially  as  the  chill  of  the  room  was  now 
piercing  us  to  the  bone.  We  therefore  retired, 
under  a  shower  of  mutual  compliments  and  con« 
dolences^  and  *'  hqpes,"  and  " sorries,"  and  "have 
the  pleasures;"  the  door  at  last  slamming  after 
us  with  a  noise  which  seemed  to  say,  "  How  very 
glad  I  am  to  get  quit  of  you  \" 

When  we  got  to  the  street,  we  certainly  did 
not  feel  quite  so  mortified  ^ts  the  dog  already 
alluded  to,  seeing  that  we  had  not,  like  him,  been 
tossed  out  of  the  window.  But  still  the  reverse  of 
prospect  was  so  very  bitter,  that  for  some  time 
we  could  hardly  believe  that  the  adventure  was 
real.  By  this  time  we  had  expected  to  be  seated 
snug  at  supper,  side  by  side  with  two  friends, 
who,  we  anticipated,  would  almost  expire  with 
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pleasure  at  seeing  us.  But  here,  on  the  c(m« 
trary^  we  were  turned  out  upon  the  cold  inhos^ 
pitable  street,  without  a  friend's  fiEice  to  cheer  us. 
We  still  recollected  that  the  cold  duck  remained 
as  a  fiHTtress  to  fall  back  upon ;  but,  being  now 
fairly  agog  in  the  adventure^  the  idea  of  return-* 
ing  hbme,  re  itffectd,  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Supper  we  must  haye  in  some  other  house  than 
our  own,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  ''  Well,"  said 
Mrs.  Bald^stone,  '^  there  are  the  Jackscms! 
They  live  not  far  from  this — isuppose  we  drop  in 
upon  them.  I*m  sure  we  have  had  enough  of 
invitations  to  their  house.  The  very  last  time  I 
met  Mrs.  Jackson  in  the  street,  she  told  me  she 
was  never  going  to  ask  us  again — we  had  refused  so 
xong — she  was  going,  she  said,  just  to  let  us  come 
if  we  liked,  and  when  we  liked."  Off  we  went, 
therefore,  to  try  the  Jacksons.  On  applying  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  it  flew  open,  as  it  were  by 
enchantment,  and  the  servant  girl,  so  far  from 
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hesitiltiiig  like  the  other^  seemed  to  expiect  no 
question  to  be  asked  on  eiltr^e/  We  moved  into 
ike  hhhj,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  aud  Mrs»  Jackson 
were  at  home^  which  was  answered  by  the  girl 
with  a  surprised  affirmatitre.  We  now  perceived^ 
from  the  pile  of  hats  uid  doak j  in  the  lobby^  as 
well  as  B  humming  noise  ftom  on6  of  the  tooms^ 
that  the  Jacksons  had  a  large  c(»npany^  and  that 
we  were  understood  by  the  servants  to  be  part  of 
it.  The  Jacksons^  thought  we^  (I  know  my  wife 
thought  so>  although  I  never  asked>)  give  some 
people  particular  invitations*  Her  object  was 
now  to  make  an  honourable  retreat ;  for^  although 
my  dress  was  not  entirely  aj^alking  one^  and  my 
wife's  cap  was  brought  with  the  prospect  of 
making  an  appearance  of  dress^  we  were  by  no 
means  fit  to  match  with  those  who.  had  dressed  on 
purpose  for  the  party,  even  although  we  were 
afked  to  join  them.  Just  at  this  moment,  Mrs. 
Jackson  happened  to  cross  the  lobby,  on  hospi- 
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table  thoughts  intent^  and  8a\r  us^  than  wham,- 
perhaps^  she  would  rather  hare  seen  a  basilisk. 
**  Oh^  Mrs.  Balderstone^  how  do  you  do?  How 
are  you^  Mr.  Balderstone?  I'm  so  del^hted 
that  you  have  come  in  this  easy  way  at  last  A 
few  of  the  neighbours  haTe  just  dropped  in  upon 
U8>  and  it  will  be  so  delightful  if  you  will  join 
them.  Come  into  this  room  and  take  off  your 
bonnet ;  and  you^  Mr.  Balderstone^  just  you  be  so 
good  as  step  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Youll 
find  numbers  there  you  know.  And  Mr.  Jackson 
will  be  so  happy  to  see  you/*  &c.  All  this,  how- 
ever^ would  not  do.  Mrs.  Balderstone  and  I  not 
only  felt  a  little  hurt  at  the  want  of  specialty  in 
our  invitations  to  this  house^  but  could  not  endure 
the  idea  of  mingling  in  a  crowd  better  dressed 
and  more  regularly  invited  than  ourselves.  We 
therefore  begged  Mrs.  Jackson  to  excuse  us  for 
this  night.  We  had  just  called  in  an  easy  way 
in    passing;    and,    indeed,   we    never    attended 
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ieeremoniou*  parties  at  atiy  time*  We  would  see 
net  soine  other  «veiiing^  when  she  ^vas  less  en- 
^gaged-^hat  is-  to  say,  '*  we  would  rather  see  you 
iAnii  Mr.  Jadcson  at  Jericho  than  darken  vour 
Hoon  again/'  -  And  so  off  Mre  came,  with  the 
i^andest  and  ihost  complimentary  language  upon 
our  tongues,  and  the  most  |)iqued  and  scornful 
ifeeliiigs  in  our  hearts:  ' 

!  Again  upon  the  street-^ yea,  ^nce  again; 
Wl^at  was  to  be  done  now?  Why^  said  Mrs* 
Balderstone,  there  is  excellent  old  Mrs.  Smile^^ 
who  lives  in  the  next  street.  I  have  not  seen 
her  or  th^-  Misses  Smiles  for  six  months ;  but 
the  last  time  they  were  so  pressing  for  us  to 
return .  their  visit  (you  remembei^  they  supped 
with  us  in  ^ring)  that  I  think  we  cannot  do 
better  than  lake  this  opportunity  of  clearing 
seorcis.^   ' 

'  MrSk  Smiles,  a  respectable  widow,  lived  with 
her  iive  daughters  in  athird  floor  in  .---*—  Street. 
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Thither  we  marched^  with  a  hope  undiminidtcd 
by  the  two  preceding  disappaintmeiitay  tiial  here 
at  length  we  would  find  ai^pper.    Our  knodc 
at  Mrs.  Smiles'g  ho6pit^l>le  porta}  prodneed  a 
strange  rushing  iioise  \f i|hin ;  and  when   the 
servant  appeared^  I  ol^nr^  lA  the  lir^  dim 
vista  of  the  passage^  one  or  two  slip-slop  ^g($;re^ 
darting  across  out  of  one  door  into  another^  and 
others  again  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
^d  then  ther^  was  heard  a  low  on^ious  whispor- 
ingj  while  a  single  disheTell^d  head  peeped  out 
from  o^e  of  the  doors^  and  ^en  the  head  was 
withdrawn,  imd  all  was  still.    We  were  intron 
duced  into  a  room  which  h^d  evidentlj  been  the 
scene  of  soii\e  recent  turmoil  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
for  female  dothe^  lay  scattered  in  every  diree^ 
tion,  besides  some  luticles  whiob  9iore  properly 
belonged  to  a  dressing-room.    We  had  not.  been 
here  above  a  mii^ute,  when  we  beard  our  advent 
announced  by  the  servant  in  an  adjoining  aparW. 
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inent  to  Mrs.  Smiles  herself  and  some  of  her 
joung  ladies.  A  flood  of  obloquy  was  instantiy 
opened  upon  the  girl  by  one  of  her  young  mis- 
tresses— Miss  Eliza>  we  thought  —  for  having 
given  admission  to  any  body  at  this  late  hour, 
especially  when  she  knew  that  they  were  to  be 
up  early  next  morning  to  commence  their  journey> 
and  had  still  a  great  many  of  their  things  to 
pack.  '^  And  such  a  room  you  have  shown  them 
into,  you  goose !"  said  the  enraged  Miss.  The 
girl  was  questioned  as  to  our  appearance,  for 
she  had  neglected  to  ask  our  name ;  and  then  wc 
heard  one  young  lady  say,  ^  It  must  be  those 
Balderstones.  What  can  have  set  them  a-gad- 
ding  to-night  ?  I  suppose  we  must  ask  them  to 
stay  to  supper^  for  they'll  have  come  for  nothing 
else — confound  them!  Mary,  you  are  in  best 
trim ;  will  you  go  and  speak  to  them  till  we  get 
ourselves  ready  P  The  cold  meat  will  do  with  a 
few  eggs*    Tm  sure  they  could  not  have  come 
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at  a  worse  time."  Miss  Mary  acoonBngly  done 
hastily  in  after  a  few  minutesy  and  received  us 
with  a  thousand  protestations  of  welcome.  Her 
mother  would  be  so  truly  delighted  to  see  ns, 
for  she  had  fairly  given  up  all  hope  of  our  ever 
visiting  her  again.  She  was  just  getting  ready^ 
and  would  be  here  immediately.  **  In  the  mean- 
time^ Mrs.  Balderstone^  you  will  lay  by  your 
cloak  and  bonnet.  Let  me  assist  you/'  &c.  We 
had  got  enough,  however^  of  the  Smileses.  We 
saw  that  we  had  dropped  into  the  midst  of  a 
scene  of  easy  dishabille,  and  surprised  it  with 
unexpected  ceremony.  It  would  have  been  cruel 
to  the  Smileses  to  put  them  about  at  such  a  time, 
and  ten  times  more  cruel  to  ourselves  to  sit 
in  friendly  intercourse  with  a  femily  who  had 
treated  us  in  such  a  manner  behind  our  backs. 
"  Those  Balderstones  /"  The  phrase  was  worm- 
wood. My  wife,  therefore,  made  up  ^a  story,  to 
'the  effect  that  we  had  only  called  in  going  home 
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from  another  friend's  house>  in  order  to  inquire 
after:  the  character  of  a  servant.  As  Mrs. 
Smiles  was  out  of  order,  we  would  not  disturb 
her  that  evening,  but  call  on  some  other  occfl« 
sion.  Of  course,  the  more  that  we  declaimed 
about  the  impossibility  of  remaining  to  supper^ 
the  more  earnestly  did  Miss  Smiles  entreat  us 
to  remain.  It  would  be  such  a  disappointment 
to  her  mother^  and  still  more  to  Eliza  and  the 
rest  of  them.  She  was  obliged,  however,  with 
well-affected  reluctance,  to  give  way  to  our 
impetuous  desire  of  escaping. 

Having  once  more  stepped  forth  into  the  cold 
blast  of  November,  we  began  to  feel  that  supper 
was  becoming  a  thing  which  we  could  not  much 
longer,  with  comfort,  trust  to  the  contingency 
of  general  invitations.  We  therefore  sent  home 
our  thoughts  to  the  excellent  cold  duck  and 
green  cheese  which  lay  in  our  larder ;  and  pictur- 
ing to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  our  parlour  firer 
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dde,  with  a  good  bottle  of  ale  toasting  within 
the  fender^  resolved  no  more  to  wander  abroad 
in  search  of  happiness^  unless  there  should  be 
.something  like  a  certainty  of  good  £ar8  and  a 
hearty  welcome  elsewhere. 

Thus  it  is  always  with  general  invitations. 
"  Do  call  on  us  some  evening.  Miss  Duncan, 
just  in  an  easy  way,  and  pray  bring  your  seam 
with  you,  for  there  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much 
as  ceremonious  set  calls/'  is  the  sort  of  invitation 
you  will  hear  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life^  given 
to  some  good-natured  female  acquaintance^  while 
you^  yourself,  if  a  bachelor^  will  in  the  same 
way  be  bidden  to  call  ''just  after  you  are  done 
with  business^  and  any  night  in  the  week ;  it  is 
all  the  same,  for  you  can  never  catch  us  unpre^ 
pared."  The  deuce  is  in  these  general  invitations. 
People  give  them  without  reflecting  that  they 
cannot  be  at  all  times  ready  to  entertain  visiters; 
cannot  be  sq  much  as  at  home  to  have  the  chance 
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,  v£  doing  so.  Other  people  accept  and  act  upon 
.  them^  at  tlie  risk  of  either  puttiag  their  host 
dreadfully  ahout,  or  receiving  a  regj  pow  enter- 
tainment. The  sudden  arrival  of  an  unexpected 
guest  who  has  come  on  the  feith  of  one  of  th^e 
delusive  roving  invitations^  indeed^  in  many 
instances,  disoi^^oiiaes  the  economy  of  a  whole 
household.  Nothing  tries  a  housewife  so  much. 
The  state  of  h^  larder  or  cuphoiMrd  instan- 
taneously flashes  on  her  mind;  and  if  she  dp 
not  happen  to  be  a  notable^  and,  consequently, 
not  a  regular  curer  of  beef,  or  curious  in  the 
matter  pf  fresh,  eggs,  a  hundred  to  one  but  she 
feels  herself  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  would  wish  the  visiter  any  where 
but  where  he  is.  The  truth  is^  by  these  general 
invitations  you  may  ohance  to  arrive  at  a  death 
or  a  inarriage,  a  period  of  mourning  or  rejoicing, 
when  the  sympathies  of  the  fai^Ily  are  all  engaged 
with  matters  of  th^ir  own. 
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If  people  will  have  their  friends  beside  them^ 
-let  thexn^  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  comfortable^ 
-give  them  a  definite  invitation  at  once;  a  general 
•invitation  is  much  worse  than  jio  invitation  at 
45dl ;  it  is  little  else  than   an   insnlt,  however 
unintentional ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  person  is  not  worth  inviting  in  a  regular 
manner.     In    **  good"    society,    a   conventional 
understanding  obtains  in  the  delicate  point  of 
invitations;  there  is  an  established  scale  of  the 
value  of  the  different  meals  adapted  to  the  rank 
of  the  invited.    I  advise  all  my  friends  to  follow 
this  invaluable  code  of  civility.    By  all  means 
let  your  invitations  have  a  special  reference  to 
time.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  friend  comes 
plump  down  with  a  request  that  you  will  favour 
him  with  your  company  at  a  oertaiii  hour  (^ 
the  day,  why^  go  without  hesitation.     The  man 
deserves  your  company  for  his  honesty,  and  you 
will  be  sure  to  put  him  to  no  more  trouble  tha!i 
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wlutt  be  directly  cfdcolates  on.  Bat  turn  a  deaf 
ear,  if  you  be  wise,  to  general  invitatiana ;  they 
are  nets  spread  out  to  enisnare  your  comfort- 
Bather  content  yourself  with  the  good  old 
maxim  which  somebody  has  inscribed  orer  an 
ancient  door-way  in  one  of  the  old  streets  of 
Edinburgh, — Tbcuk  Habita — Keep  at  Home. 
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THE  RAPIDS. 


Midnight  on  board  a  steam-boat^  a  full  moon^ 
and  a  soft  panorama  of  the  shores  of  St.  Lawrence 
gliding  by  like  a  vision !  I  thus  assume  the 
dramatic  prerogative  of  introducing  my  readers 
at  once  to  the  scene  of  my  story ;  and^  with  the 
same  time^^Saving  privilege  I  introduce  my  dra- 
matis ^ersoncB,  a  gentleman  and  lady^  prome- 
nading the  deck^  with  the  slow  step  so  natural 
on  a  summer's  night  when  your  company  is 
agreeable. 

The  lady  leaned  familiarly  on  the  ai-m  of  her 
companion  as  they  walked  to  and  fro,  sometimes 
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looking  at  the  in<k)n>  and  sotnetimes  at  her  pretty 
feet^  as  they  stole  out,  one  after  the  other^  into 
the  moonlight*  She  was  a  tall^  queenly  person, 
somewhat  embonpoint^  but  extremely  graceful. 
Her  eye  was  of  a  dark  blue^  shaded  with  lashes  of 
remarkable  lengthy  and  her  features^  though  irre« 
gular^  were  expressive  of  great  vivacity^  and  more 
than  ordinary  talent.  She  wore  her  hair,  which 
was  of  a  deep  chestnut^  in  the  Madonna  style, 
simply  parted;  and  her  dress,  throughout,  had 
the  chaste  elegance  of  good  taste — ^the  tournure  of 
fashion,  without  its  extravagance. 

Her  companion  was  a  tall,  well-formed  young 
man,  very  handsome,  with  a  frank  and  prepos- 
sessing expression  of  countenance,  and  the  fine 
freedom  of  step  and  air  which  characterise  the 
well-bred  gentleman.  He  was  dressed  fashionably, 
but  plainly,  and  wore  whiskers,  in  compliance 
with  the  prevailing  mania.  His  tone  was  one  of 
tare  depth  and  melody ;   and  as  he  bent  slightly 
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running  right  on  shore  as  you  enter  a  narrow 
strait  in  pursuit  of  the  oovert  channel. 

It  is  the  finest  ground  in  the  world  for  the 
"  magic  of  moonlight."  The  water  is  dear^  and, 
on  the  night  we  speak  of^  was  a  perfect  mirrw. 
Every  star  was  repeated.  The  foliage  of  the 
islands  was  softened  into  distinctness^  and  they 
lay  in  the  water^  with  their  welL-defined  shadows 
hanging  darkly  heneath  them^  as  distinctly  as 
clouds  in  the  sky^  and  apparently  as  moveable. 

In  more  terrestrial  company  than  the  lady 
Viola*s^  our  hero  might  have  fancied  himself  in 
the  regions  of  upper  air ;  but  as  he  leant  over  the 
;tafferel,  and  listened  to  the  sweetest  voice  that 
ever  melted  into  moonlight,  and  watched  the 
shadows  of  the  dipping  trees  as  the  approach  of 
the  boat  broke  them  one  by  one^  he  would  have 
thought  twice  before  he  had  said  that  he  was 
sailing  on  a  fresh-water  river,  in  the  good  steam* 
boat  Queenston. 
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Miss  Viola  Clay^  and  Mr.  Frank  Gresham^  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  this  tme  story^  I  should  have 
told  you  before^  were  cousins.  They  had  met 
lately^  after  a  separation  of  many  years^  and  as 
the  lady  had  in  the  meantime  become  the  proudest 
woman  in  the  worlds  and  the  gentleman  had  been 
abroad  and  wore  whiskers^  and  had^  besides^  a 
cousin's  carte  blanche  for  his  visits^  there  was 
reason  to  believe  they  would  become  very  well 
acquainted. 

Frank  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  months^ 
when  he  was  invited  to  join  the  party  with  which 
he  was  now  making  the  fiE»hionable  tour.  He  had 
seen  Viola  every  day  since  his  return^  and  had 
more  to  say  to  her  than  to  all  the  rest  of  his 
relatives  together.  He  would  sit  for  hours  with 
her  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  windows,  telling 
his  adventures  when  abroad :  at  least  it  was  so 
presumed^  as  he  talked  all  the  time^  and  she  was 
profoundly  attentive.    It  was  thought,  too,  he 
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must  hare  seen  some  affecting  sights,  for  now  and 
then  his  descriptions  made  her  sigh  audihly,  and 
once  the  colour  was  observed  to  mount  to  ho  yery 
temples — doubtless  from  strong  sympathy  with 
some  touching  distress. 

Frank  joined  the  party  for  the  tour,  and  had, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  been  aeyeral  weeks  ii^ 
thdr  company.  They  had  spent  nearly  a  moatU 
among  the  Lakes,  and  were  now  de&fcending  by 
their  grand  outlet  to  Montreal.  M^ny  a  long 
walk  had  been  taken,  and  many  a  romantic  scene 
had  been  gazed  upon  during  their  absence,  and 
the  lady  had  many  a  tiine  wandoed  away  with 
her  cousin,  doubtlfsss  for  the  want  of  ^  more 
agreeable  companion.  She  was  indefieitigable  in 
seeing  the  celebrated  places  from  every  point,  and 
made  excursioQS,  which  the  gouty  feet  of  her 
father,  or  the  etiquette  of  a  stranger's  a1;tendance> 
would  have  forbidden.  In  these  case^  Frank' 
^mpany  was  evidently  a  convenience;   and  ovet 
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iiill  and  dale/through  glen  and  cavern^  he  had 
borne  her  delicate  arm  by  the  previous  privilege 
of  cousinship. 

There's  nothing  like  a  cousin :  it  is  the  sweetest 
relation  in  human  nature.  There  is  no  excite- 
ment in  loving  your  sister ;  and  courting  a  lady 
in  the  face  of  a  strange  family  requires  the  nerve 
of  a  martyr :  but  your  dear  familiar  cousin^  with 
her  provoking  maidenly  reserve^  and  her  bewitch- 
ing freedoms,  and  the  romping  ^lics,  and  the 
stolen  tenderness  over  the  skein  of  silk  that  will 
get  tangled — and  then  the  long  rides  which 
nobody  talks  about>  and  the  long  tete-'d-tetes 
which  are  nobody's  business,  and  the  long  letters 
of  which  nobody  pays  the  postage — no^  there  is 
nothing  like  a  cousin — a  young>  gay^  beautiful 
witch  of  a  cousin. 

Till  within  a  few  days^  Frank  had  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  lady  Viola's  condescensions ;  but 
their  party  had  been  increased  lately  by  a  young 
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gentleman  who  introduced  himself  to  papa  as  th^ 
son  of  an  old  friend,  and  proceeded  immcfdiatel^ 
to  a  d^ee  of  especial  attention  which  rdieved 
our  hero  exceedingly  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Erastus  Van  Pelt  was  a  taU,  thin> 
person,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  fbrc* 
head  that  retreated  till  it  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. It  was  evident  at  the  first  glanee  that 
he  was  high  ton.  The  authenticity  <^  his  style, 
even  on  board  a  steam-boat,  distanced  imitation 
immeasurably.  The  angle  of  his  bow  had  been 
an  insoluble  problem  from  his  debut  at  the  dancing 
school  till  the  present  moment,  and  hk  quizzing 
glass  was  thrown  up  to  his  eye  with  a  grace  that 
would  have  put  Brummelto  the  blush.  From 
the  square  toe  of  his  pump  to  the  loop  of  his  gold 
chain,  he  was  a  perfect  wonder.  Every  body 
smiled  on  Mr.  Erastus  Van  Pelt. 

This  accomplished  gentleman  looked  with  an 
evil  eye  on  our  hero.     He  had  the  magnanimity 
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not  to  cut  him  outrigbt,  bA  h^  was  the  lady's 
cousin ;  but  tolefated  him  on  the  first  day  with  a 
cold  civility^  whidh  he  intended  should  anH)unt  to 
a  cut  on  the  second.  Frank  thought  him  thus  ht 
yery  amusing ;  but  when  he  came  frequently  in 
the  way  of  his  attentions  to  his  cousin^  and  once 
or  twice  raised  his  glass  at  his  remarks^  ivith  the 
uncomprehending  ^  Sir !'  he  was  observed  to  stroke 
his  black  whiskers  with  a  very  ominous  impa- 
tience. Further  acquaintance  by  no  means  mended 
the  matter^  and  Frank's  brow  grew  more  and 
more  cloudy*  He  had  already  alarmed  Mr.  Van 
Pelt  with  a  glance  of  his  eye  that  could  not  be 
mistaken^  and  anticipated  his  ^  cut  direct*  by  at 
least  some  hours^  when  the  Lady  Viola  took  him 
aside,  and  bound  over  his  thumb  and  finger  to 
keep  th6  peace  towards  the  invisible  waist  of  his 
adversary. 

A  morning  or  two  aft^r  this  precaution^  the 
boat  was  bending  in  toward  a  small  village  which 
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terminates  the  safe  navigation  above  the  rapids  oi 
the  Split  Rock*  Coaches  were  waiting  on  shore, 
to  convey  passengers  to  the  next  sUll  water^  and 
the  mixed  population  of.  the  little  village^  at- 
tracted by  the  arrival^  was  gathered  in  a  picr 
turesque  group  on  the  landing.  There  was  the 
Italian-looking  Canadian^  with  the  clear  olive 
complexion  £^d  open  neck^  his  hat  slouched  carer 
lessly^and  the  indispensable  red  sash  hanging  from 
his  waist ;  and  the  stilly  statue-like  Indian^  with 
the  incongruous  blanket  and  belt^  hat,  and 
mocassin  costume  of  the  border ;  ^d  the  tall, 
inquisitive-looking  Vermontese ;  —  all  mingled 
together,  like  the  figures  in  a  painter's  study. 

Miss  Clay  sat  on  the  deck,  surrounded  by  hqr 
party.  Franks  at  a  little  distance^  stood  looking 
into  the  water  with  the  intentness  of  a  statue, 
and  Mr.  Van  Pelt  levelled  his  gla^s  at  the 
"horrid  creatures"  on  shore^  and  expressed  his 
elegant  abhorrence  of  their  $auvagerie  in  a  fine* 
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^^un  falseUo.  As  its  last  thin  tonemelted^  he 
tamed  and  spoke  to  the  lady  with  an  air  evi« 
dently  more  ^Euniliar  than  her  dignity  for  the-  first 
few  days  seemed  to  have  warranted.  There  was 
an  expression  of  ill-concealed  triumph  in  his  looky 
and  an  uncompromised  turning  of  his  back  on  our 
penseroso,  which  indicated  an  advance  in  relative 
importance;  and  though  Miss  Clay  went  on 
with  the  destruction  of  her  card  of  distances^  just 
as  if  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  but  herself^ 
the  conversation  was  well  sustained  tiU  the  last 
musical  superlative  was  curtailed  by  the  whiz  of 
the  escape  valve. 

As  the  boat  touched  the  pier^  Frank  awoke 
from  iiis  reverie^  and  announced  bis  intention  of 
taking  a  boat  down  the  rapids.  Viola  objected 
to  it  at  first  as  a  dangerous  experiment;  but 
when  assured  by  him  that  it  was  perfectly  safe, 
and  that  the  boat^  during  the  whole  passage^ 
would  be  visible  from  the  coach^  she  opposed  \% 
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no  further.  Frank  then  turhed  to  Mr.  Van 
Pelt>  and,  to  her  astoikiahmetft,  politely  requested 
his  company.  The  dandy  was  tbunderstrudc. 
To  his  comprehension,  it  iVas  like  offering  him 
a  private  mtenriew  with  a  bear,  *'  No,  sir,*'  said 
he,  with  a  nervous  twirl  of  his  glass  round  his 
fweiinger.  Miss  Clay,  however,  insisted  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  invitation.  The  prospect  of  his 
company,  without  the  restraint  of  Frank's  pre* 
senoe,  and  a  wish  to  foster  the  good  feeling  from 
which  she  thought  the  offer  proceeded,  were 
sufficient  motives  for  perseverance;  and  on  the 
ground  that  his  beautiful  cap  was  indispensable 
to  the  picturesque  effect,  ^e  would  take  no 
denial.  Most  reluctantly  his  consent  was  at  last 
given,  and  Frank  sprang  on  shore  with  an  accom- 
modating readiness  to  find  boatmen  for  the  enter- 
prise. 

He  found  his  errand  was  a  difficult  one.      The 
water  wa3i  uncommonly  low,  and  at  such  times 
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the  rapids  are  seldom  passed  even  by  the  most 
daring.  The  old  royageurs  received  his  pro* 
position  with  shrugs  and  Volumes  of  patois,  in 
which  he  could  (mly  distinguish  adjectives  of 
tetror.  By  promises  of  extravagant  remuner- 
ation^ however,  he  prevailed  on  four  athletic 
Canadians  to  row  him  to  Coteau  du  Lac.  He 
then  took  them  aside,  and  by  dint  of  gesture  and 
bad  French,  made  them  comprehend  that  he 
wished  to  throw  his  companion  into  the  river. 
They  had  no  shadow  of  objection.  For  '^  a  con* 
sideration"  they  Would  upset  the  bateau  in  a  con- 
venient place  below  the  rapids,  and  insure  Mr. 
Vain  Pell's  subsequent  existence  at  the  forfeiture 
of  the  reward.  A  simol^neous  "  Gardez  vous!" 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  action. 

The  coaches  had  abeady  started  when  Frank 
agiain  stood  on  the  pier,  and  were  pursuing  slowly 
the  beautiful  road  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He 
almost  repented  his  rash   determination   for    a 
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)ioment^  but  the  succeeding  thought  was  one 
of  pride>  and  he  sprang  lightly  into  the  bateau 
It  the  "  Allans  I*'  of  the  impatient  boatmen. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  already  seated^  and  as  they 
darted  rapidly  away  with  the  first  stroke  of  the 
oars^  the  voyageur  at  the  helm  commenced  a  low 
recitative.  At  every  alternate  line,  the  others 
joined  in  a  loud  but  not  inharmonious  choms, 
and  the  strokes  were  light  or  deep  as  the  leader 
indicated,  by  his  tone,  the  necessity  of  rapidity 
or  deliberation.  In  a  few  minutes  they  reached 
the  tide,  and  as  the  boat  swept  violently  on,  the 
oars  were  shipped,  and  the  boatmen  crossing 
themselves  and  mumbling  a  prayer  to  the  saint, 
-sat  still,  and  looked  anxiously  forward.  It  was 
evidently  much  worse  than  Mr.  Van  Pelt  had 
anticipated.  Frank  remarked  upon  the  natural 
•  eauties  of  the  river,  but  he  had  no  eye  for 
scenery.  He  sat  on  a  low  seat,  grasping  the 
^ides  of  the  boat  with  a  tenacity  as  unphiloso* 
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pbical  as  it  was  out  of  character  for  his  delicate 
lingers.  The  bateau  glided  like  a  bird  round  the 
island  which  divides  the  river,  and,  steering  for 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  in  a  moment 
hurrying  with  its  whole  velocity  onward.  The 
Split  Rock  was,  as  yet,  far  below ;  but  the  inter* 
mediate  distance  was  a  succession  of  rapids,  and, 
tiiough  not  much  dreaded  by  those  accustomed 
to  the  navigation,  they  were  to  a  stranger  suffi- 
ciently appalling.  The  river  was  tossed  like  a 
stormy  sea^  and  the  large  waves,  thrown  up  from 
the  sunken  rocks^  came  rolling  back  upon  the  tide, 
and  dashing  over  the  boat,  flung  her  off  like  a 
tiny  shell.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  was  in  a  profuse 
perspiration.  His  knees,  drawn  up  to  his  head 
by  the  acute  angle  of  his  posture,  knocked 
violently  together,  and  no  persuasion  could 
induce  him  to  sit  in  the  depressed  stern  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  voyageurs.  He  sat  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  bateau,  and  kept  his  eye. 
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on  the  wares  with  a  manifest  distrust  of  Provi* 
dence>  and  an  anxiety  that  betrayed  a  culpable 
want  of  resignation. 

The  bateaa  passed  the  trarellers  on  shore  as 
she  neared  the  rock.  Frank  waved  his  hand- 
kerchief triumphantly.  The  water  just  a-head 
roared  and  leaped  up  in  white  masses  like  a 
thousand  monsters;  and^  at  the  first  violent 
whirls  he  was  pulled  down  by  a  voyageur^  and 
commanded  imperatively  to  lie  still.  Another 
and  another  shock  followed  in  quick  succession^ 
and  she  was  perfectly  unmanageable.  The 
helmsman  threw  himself  flat  on  the  bottom. 
Mr.  Van  Pelt  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
crouched  beside  him.  The  water  dashed  in,  and 
the  bateau,  obeying  every  impulse,  whirled  and 
flung  from  side  to  side  like  a  feather.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  plunge  must  be  the  last.  One  moment 
she  shivered  and  stood  motionless,  struck  back 
by  a  violent  blow,  and  the  next,  shot  down  into 
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in  abyss^  with  an  arrowy  velocity  that  seemed 
like  instant  destruction.  Frank  shook  off  the 
grasp  of  the  voyageur^  and,  holding  on  to  the 
side,  half  rose  to  his  feet.  ^  Gardez  vous I'* 
exclaimed  the  yoyageur;  and,  mistaking  the 
caution  for  the  signal,'  with  a  sudden  effort,  he 
seized  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  and  plunging  him  over  the 
side,  leaped  in  after  him.  '^  DiabU/*'  muttered 
the  h^lmwan^  a^  the  dandy,  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  sprang  half  out  of  the  water  and  disap- 
peared instantly.  But  the  Split  Rock  was  right 
beneath  the  bow,  and  like  a  shot  arrow,  the 
boat  sprang  through  the  gorge,  and  in  a  moment 
was  gliding  among  the  masses  of  foam  in  the 
smooth  water. 

They  put  back  immediately,  and  at  s^^stroke 
or  two  against  the  current,  up  came  the  scientific 
'*  brutus"  of  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  quite  out  of  curl, 
and  crested  with  the  foam  through  which  he  had 
emerged  to  a  thinner  element.     There  was  no 
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mistaking  its  identity,  and  it  was  rudely  seized* 
by  the  voyageur/  with  a  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  ordinary  sequel  would  follow*  All  reasoning 
upon  anomalies,  however,  is  uncertain ;  and,  to 
l^e  terror  of  the  unlettered  captor,  down  went 
«n  gentilkomme,  leaving  the  envy  of  the  world 
in  his  possession.  He  soon  re-appeared^  and^ 
with  his  faith  in  the  unity  of  Monsieur  consi- 
derably shaken^  the  voyageur  lifted  him  carefully 
into  the  bateau. 

My  dear  reader!  were  you  ever  sick?  Did 
you  have  a  sweet  cousin^  or  a  young  aunt,  or 
any  pretty  friend  who  was  not  your  sister  or 
your  mother^  for  a  nurse  ?  And  do  you  remember 
how  like  an  angel's  fingers  her  small  white  hand 
laid  on  your  forehead^  and  how  thrillingly  her 
soft  voice  spoke  low  in  your  ear,  and  how  inquir- 
ingly her  fair  face  huilg  over  your  pillow?  If 
you  have  not,  and  remember  no  such  passages, 
it  were  worth  half  your  sound  constitution  and 
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Iialf  jronr  nninteTeating  health,  and  long  life,  to 
have  had  that  experience.  Talk  of  moonlight  iu 
a  bower,  and  poetry  in  a  boudoir — there  is  no 
Btmoephere  for  lore,  like  a  sick^chambet,  and  no 
poetry  Uke  the  persuasion  to  your  gruel,  or  the 
sympathy  fi>r  your  aching  head,  or  yonr  fererish 
fbrehead.  *  •  *  • 

Three  months  after  Frank  Gresham  was  taken 
out  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  seen  sitting  in  a 
recess  with  Miss  Clay,  who,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  whole  world,  had  accepted  him  as  her 
lover  t 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  DEEP. 


"  What  say  you,  boys,  a  caulk,  or  a  yam  ?**  says 
one  of  the  "quarter  gunners,"  addressing  indis- 
criminately the  watch  one  night,  as  soon  as  they 
were  mustered.  "  Oh,  let's  have  a  yarn,  as  we've 
eight  hours  in,"  replied  one  of  the  top-men. 
"  Bob  Bowers  will  spin  us  a  twist  3"  and  away 
to  the  galley  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  instantly 
repaired. 

*'  Well,  boys  !"  says  Bowers,  "  let's  see,  what'll 
jrou  have .'' — one  of  the  Lee  Virginney's,  or  the 
saucy  Gee's  9 — Come,  I'll  give  you  a  saucy  Gee. 
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"Well,  you  866,  I  once  sarved  in  the  Go^along 

Gef— Captein  D- (he  as  was  killed  at  Trafp 

flygar),  aboard  the  Mars,  seventy-four,^ ay,  and 
as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  shipped  a  swab,  or  fell 
on  a  deck.  There  warn't  a  better  man  aboard, 
from  stem  to  stam.  He  knew  a  seaman's  duty, 
and  more  he  never  ax'd ;  and  not  like  half  your 
capering  skippers,  what  expect  unpossibilities. 
It  went  against  his  grain  to  seize  a  grating*up, 
and  he  never  flogged  a  man,  that  he  didn't  wince 
as  if  he  felt  the  lash  himself ! — and,  ad  for  start- 
ing,—blow  me  if  he  didn*t  break  the  boatswain 
by  a  court-martial  for  rope's-ehding  Tom  Cox, 
the  captain  o*  the  fore-top  in  Plymoutli  Sound. 
And  yet  he  wasn't  a  man  what  courted,  as  they 
call  it,  cocularity ; .  for  once  desarve  if;,  you  were 
sure  to  buy  it;  but  do  your  duty  like  a  man, 
and  he'd  sink  or  swim-  with  you ! 

"  He  never  could  abide  to  hear  a  man  abused 
— •let's  see,  was't  to  the  first  or  second  leeftenant 
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he  says — no^  'twas  the  second — and  blow  me^ 
too,  if  I  doesn't  think  'twas  the  third — ^it  was 
the  third,  'kase  I  remember,  now,  he'd  never  a 
civil  word  for  no  one.  Well,  howsomedever,  yon 
see,  says  the  skipper,  mocking  the  leeftenant  in 
a  sneering  manner  one  mom,  who'd  just  snng 
4Ui;, '  You  sir!'  you  know,  to  one  o*  the  topmen, 
— -^  You,  sir,  I  mean,  says  the  skipper,  looking 
straight  in  the  leeftenant's  face. — "  Pray,  sir,' 
says  he,  '  how  do  you  like  to  he  you  sir^d 
yourself?' 

^'Well,the  leeftenant  shams  deafhe8s,you  know; 
but  I'm  bio  wed  but  he  hard  every  word  on't— for 
never  a  dolphin  a  dying  tamed  more  colours  nor 
he  did  at  the  time !  But  avast  there  a  bit — I'm 
yawning  about  in  my  course.  Howsomever,  you 
know,  'tis  but  due  to  the  dead,  and  no  more 
nor  his  memor^  desarve^ :  so  here's  try  again- 
small  heim  ho— steady— — ey-a.  WeU,  you 
know,  the  Go-along  Gee  was  one  o*  your  flash 
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Irish  cruisers — the  first  o'  your  fir-built  frigates 
— «nd  a  rare  clipper  she  was !  Give  her  a  foct 
o'  the  ^heet^  and  she'd  go  like  a  witch — but 
somehow  o'noother^  she'd  bag  on  a  bowline  to 
leeward.  Well^  there  was  a  crack  set  o*  ships 
at  the  time  on  the  station.  Let's  see.  there 
48  the  Lee  Revoluskoneer  (the  flyer,  you  know) 
; — then  there  was  the  fighting  Fcefty— the  dash- 
ing Dry*df  and  one  or  two  more  o'  your  flash- 
nns ;  but  the  Gee  took  the  shine  on'em  all  in 
reefing  and  furling.  , 

*' Well,  there  was  always  a  cruiser  or  two  from 
the  station,  as  went  with  the  West  Ingy  convoy, 
as  far  as  Madery  or  so  (to  protect  'em,  you  know 
fron^  the  French  privateers)  and  bring  back  a 
pipe  of  the  stuff  for  the  admiral;  ay,  and  I 
take  it  the  old  boy  must  have  bowsed  up  his 
jib  stay  prejty  often,  for  many's  the  pipe  we 
shipped  in  the  Gee  for  him*      ' 

*^  Hpwsomd^ver,  you  see,  we  was  ordered  to  sail 
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>vith  one  of  these  thund'ring  convoy8>  the  largest 
as  ever  was  gothered  together  in  Gove— -nighs 
nand  a  hundred  and  eighty  or  ninety  sail.  Let's 
see — there  was  the  Polly-infammSf  sixty-four^  was 
our  commodore^  you  know;  and  'sides  we  in  the 
Gee^  there  was  a  ship  cravaiie,  and  an  eighteen 
gun  brig.  Well,  we  sailed  with  the  convoy  from 
Cove  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  with  a  stagg'ring 
breeze  at  'east-north-east.  We  was  stationed 
astarn^  to  jog-up  the  dulluns,  and  to  '*  touch'em 
up  in  the  bunt"  with  the  buntin. 
■  ^*  Well,'  a'ter  we  runs  out  of  one  o'  your  reg*lar 
easterly  gales,  what  has  niore  lives  nor  a  cat, 
and  going  for  ever  like  a  blacksmith*s  bellows, 
till  it  blows  itself  out,  we  meets  with  the  tail 
of  a  westerly  hurricane  (one  o'  your  sneezers, 
vou  know).  Four  or  five  of  our  headmost  and 
leewardmost  ships,  what  tasted  the  thick  on  it 
first,  was  taken  a-back;  two  was  dismasted  clean 
bv  the  board;   but  the   Go^dlong  Ged  Was 
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snug  as  a  duck  in  a  ditch^  never  straining  as 
much  as  a  rope-yam  aloft>  and  as  tight  as  a 
bottle  below. 

**  Well,  howsomdever,  we  weathers  out  like  a 
'Mudian;  though  we  lost,  to  be  sure,  the  corporal 
of  marines  overboard,  as  was  consulting  his  ease  in 
th^^ee-mizen  chains.  Well,  a'ter  the  wind  and 
sea  gets  down,  the  commodore  closes  the  convoy,' 
and  sends  shipwrights  aboard  of  such  ships  as 
needed  'em  most.  Well,  at  last  we  gets  into  your 
r^ular  trades,  with  wind  just  enough  for  a  gen- 
tleman's yacht,  or  to  ruffle  the  frill  of  a  lady's 
flounce :  and  on  one  o'  those  nights  as  the  convoy, 
you  know,  was  cracking  on  every  thing,  low  and 
aloft,  looking  just  like  a  forest  afloat, — we  keeping 
our  station  astern  on  'em  all—- top-sails  lowered 
on  the  cap— the  sea  as  smooth  as  Poll  Paterson's 
tongue,  and  the  moon  as  bright  as  her  eye — 
shoals  of  beneties  playing  under  the  bows ;  what 
should  I  hear  but  a  voice  as  was  hailing  the  ship  1 
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Well^  I  never  says  nothing  till  I  looks  well  around 
(for  you  see  I  had  the  starboard  cat-head  at  the 
time) ;  so  I  waits  till  I  hears  it  again-^when  sky-^ 
larking  Dick,  who'd  the  larboard  look-out,  sneaks 
over  and  says,  ^  Bob,  I  say.  Bob-by,  did  you  never 
hear  nothing  just  now  ?'  Well,  he  scarcely  axes 
the  question,  when  we  hears  hailing  again — 
'  Aboard  the  G — e,  ahoy, — a— •  Well,  there  was 
nothing,  you  know,  in  sight  within  hail  (for  the 
starnmost  ships  of  the  convoy  were  more  nor  two 
miles  a-head) — so  Dick  and  myself  was  puzzled 
a  bit,  for  we  weren't  just  then  in  old  Badgerback's 
track.  Well,  we  looks  brood  on  the  bows^.and 
under  the  bows,  and  over  the  bows,  and  every 
where  round  we  could  look ;  when  the  voice  now> 
nearing.us  fast,  and  hailing  Jigain,  we  Bees  some^ 
thing  as  white  as  a  sheet  on  the  water !  Well,,  l 
looks  at  Dick,  aiid  Dick  looks :  at  me— neither  of 
us  never  saying  nothing;  you  know,  at  the  time, 
when  looking  again,  by  the  light  of  the  inoon,: 
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says  I,  *  It  is  the,  corporal's  ghost  V-r—*  So  it  is/ 
snys  Dick^  and  aft  he  flies  to  make  the  report. 
Well^  I  felt  summut  orsoqueerish  (though  I  says 
nothing  to  no  one,  you  know),  for 'twas  only  a 
fortnight  afore,  the  corporal  and  I  had  a  bit  of  a 
breeze  'bout  taking  my  pot  off  the  fire.  '  Well,* 
says  the  voice,  ^  will  you  heave  us  a  rope?  I  don't 
want  a  boat  !*  was  the  cry.  ^  Ghost  or  no  ghost, 
says  I,  *  I'll  give  you  a  rope,  if  it's  even  to  hang 
you;'  so  flying,  you  see,  to  the  chains,  I  takes  up 
a  coil  in  my  fist,  and  heaves  it  handsomely  into 
his  hands. 

^'  Well,  I  was  as  mum  as  a  monk,  till  he  fixes ' 
himself  in  the  bight  of  a  bowling  k^ot;  when, 
looking  down  on  his  phiz,  says  I,  just  quietly  over 
my  breath,  'Is  that  Corporal  Craig?*  says  I.- 
*  Corporal  Hell!'  says  he:  'why  don't  you  haul 
up?*  Well,  I  sings  out  for  someun  to  lend  us  a 
fist  (for  Dick  was  afeard  to  come  forward  again, 
and  I'm  blowed  but  the  leeftenant  himself  was  as 
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thj  as  tBe  lest  o'  the  watch).  So  I  siiuss  ofot 
again  £Dr  assiatanee :  Sor  there  was  the  nnfortimate 
fdlow  towing  aloi^de  like  a  hide,  what  was 
softening  in  soak.—'  Will  so  one  lend  ns  a  hand?' 
says  I, '  or  shall  I  tnm  the  jolly  adrift  ?'  Well, 
this  pats  two  o'  the  topmen,  you  see,  on  their 
plock,  for  both  on  'em  daps  on-  the  xope,  and 
rouses  dean  into  the  diains— now,  what  do  yon 
think?* — '  Why^  the  corporal's  ^ho6t,  to  be  sure/ 
says  one  of  the  group.— 'No,  nor  the  sign  of  a 
^ost — mar  a  ghost's  mate's  minister's  mate— nor 
nothing  that  looked  like  a  lubberly  lobster,  dead 
or  alive ;  bnt  as  fine  a  young  fellow  as  ever  I  seed 
in  my  days :  for,  you  see,  the  whole  on  it  is  this : 
'twas  no  more  than  a  chap  of  an  apprentice,  whose 
master  had  started  him  tlmt  ^lom^  and  rather 
nor  stand  it  again,  he  takes  to  his  fins  and  swims 
like  a  fish  to  the  Gee^-^inind !  the  stammffst  ship 
of  the  convoy!  though  his  own  was  one  of  the 
headmost ;   ay,  and  running  the  risk  not  to  fetch 
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lu,  70U  know,  nor  anotlier  cbance  to  look  to  fe 
bis  life.  And  wliy? — whyP^becase  the  tbip 
had  B  name— ay,  sure  (  she  was  the  Gee!!!" 

[kITIL    IKETCH    BOOK,] 
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A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 


TO  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir, — Conversing  a  few  mornings  ago  with 
an  old  friend^  we  insensibly  fell  into  a  long  dis- 
oourse  about  the  visible  degeneracy  of  manners  in 
this  country,  and  observed  that  if  a  review  was 
taken  of  our  ancestors  about  two  centuries  since, 
we  should  scarcely  look  upon  ourselves  as  one 
species  of  people.  Every  thing  at  present  seems 
inverted.  Instead  of  the  manly  simplicity  kept 
up  in  the  days  of  our  fore^eithers,  we  have  dwin- 
dled into  a  disingenuous  sort  of  politeness,  which 
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has  entirely  destreyed  our  integrity ;  and  instead 
of  glorying^  as  they  did^  in  a  generous  discovery 
of  their  sentiments  upon  every  occasion,  we  aim 
at  nothing'  but  a  concealment  of  our  tlioaghts, 
and  are  incessantly  instructed  to  teach  every 
feature  of  our  faces  a  lesson  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts.  In  nothing,  how- 
ever, are  we  altered  so  much  as  in  our  women : 
formerly,  a  younp  lady  thought  it  a  particular 
merit  to  be  useful  in  her  family;  and  it  was 
considered  a  strange  degree  of  ignorance  if  the 
daughter  of  a  nobleman  could  not  make  butter 
and  cheese,  keep  the  accounts  of  the  house,  dress 
a  dinner  better  than  the  cook-maid,  and  surpass 
all  the  women  in  the  laundry  in  the  ironing  of  a 
shirt.  In  these  polite  times,  sir,  the  principal 
distinction  of  a  young  lady  is  to  be  totally  useless : 
in  proportion  as  she  ignorant,  we  form  our  ideas 
of  her  delicacy,  and  think  it  unpardonably  vulgar 
if  she  is  capable  of  discharging  the  relative  duties 
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of  daughter,  mother,  mistress,  or  wife,  with  a 
tolerable  share  of  propriety. 

I  have  four  daughters,  myself,  sir,  as  you  know, 
who  are  just  like  their  neighbours:  very  fue 
ladies,  and  consequently  good  for  nothing.  A 
doating  old  grandfather  ruined  them  all,  by  leav- 
ing each  an  independent  fortune  of  ten  thousand 
pounds ;  and  now,  I  suppose  if  they  were  reduced 
to  difficulties  to-morrow,  none  of  them  would 
know  how  to  wash  an  apron  or  make  a  cap. 
8uky,  the  eldest,  even  complains  of  being  fatigued 
with  the  honours  of  my  table ;  and  Nancy  would 
rather  fast  for  a  twelvemonth,  she  assures  me, 
than  be  at  the  trouble  of  helping  herself.  Polly 
never  suffers  h^  maid  to  sit  down  in  her  presence, 
though  the  girl  is  much  better  born  than  any  of 
us;  and  my  hopeful  young  one.  Miss  Jenny, 
declares  that  nothing  is  so  contemptible  as  going 
to  church.  To  be  sure,  the  girls  have  received  a 
^  most  excellent  education  under  their  mother  and 
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grandmatnma.  I  dare  say  they  have  gone  through 
half  the  books  in  Bull's  circulating  library^  and 
that  even  Jenny  herself,  though  no  more  than 
seventeen^  is  able  to  play  at  picquet  with  Jones 
the  conjuror. 

These^  sir^  are  lamentable  things.  How  widely 
different  were  matters  in  the  days  of  our  ancestors. 
I  have  in  my  hands  a  journal  of  the  celebrated 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  was  married  to  Kii^ 
Edward  the  Fourth^  in  which  the  character  of 
the  English  ladies  at  that  time  is  very  happily 
depicted :  it  was  written  by  Elizabeth  before  her 
first  marriage,  and  as  it  is  not  only  a  great 
curiosity^  but  an  excellent  lesson  to  the  softer  sex 
•of  the  present  era^  I  shall  make  no  apology  for 
sending  it  to  my  good  friend ;  after  first  premising 
that  I  have  modernised  the  idiom  to  make  it 
properly  intelligible. 

"  Monday  morning. — Rose  at  four  o'ciock^  ana 
helped  Katherine  to  milk  the  cows ;  Hachael^  tne 
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other  dairy-maid  having  scalded  one  of  her  hands 
in  a  very  sad  manner  last  night.  Made  a  poultice 
for  Rachael^  and  gave  Robin  a  penny  to  get  her 
something  comfortable  from  the  apothecary's. 

''Six  o'clock.— Breakfested. The  buttock  of 

beef  rather  too  much  boiled,  and  the  ale  a  little  of 
the  stalest.— — Memorandum — to  tell  the  cook 
about  the 'first  fault,  and  to  mend  the  secouG 
myself,  by  tapping  a  fresh  barrel  directly. 

**  Seven  o'clock.— Went  out  with  the  Lady 
Duchess^  my  mother,  into  the  court-yard;  fed 
five-and-thirty  men  and  women,  and  chid  Roger 
very  severely  for  expressing  some  dissatisfaction 
in  attending  us  with  the  broken  meat. 

''Eight  o'clock. — Went  into  the  paddock  be- 
hind the  house  with  my  maiden  Dorothy :  caught 
Stump  the  little  black  pony  myself,  and  rode  the 
matter  of  six  miles  without  either  saddle  or 
bridle. 

"  Ten  o'clock. — Went  to  dinner •    John  Gray, 
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one  of  our  visitants^— ^a  most  comely  youth  ;— 

but  what's  that  to  me  ? A  virtuous  maiden 

should  be  entirely  under  the  direction  of  her 

parents. John  ate  but  little — stole  a  great 

many  tender  looks  at  me^ said  a  woman  never 

could  be  handsome^  in  his  opinion^  who  was  not 
good  tempered. 1  hope  my  temper  is  not  in- 
tolerable.— Nobody  finds  feult  with  it  but  Roger, 
and  Roger  is  the  most  disorderly  serving-man  in 
our  family.-^— John  Gray  likes  white  teeth ; — 
my  teeth  are  of  a  pretty  good  colour^  I  think — and 
my  hair  is  as  black  as  jet^  though  I  say  it, — and 
John^  if  I  mistake  not^  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

''Eleven  o'clock.— -Rose  from  table: — the 
company  all  desirous  of  walking  in  the  fields. — 
John  Gray  would  lift  me  over  every  stile>  and 
twice  he  squeezed  my  hand  with  great  vehemence. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  should  have  any  aversion 
to  John  Gray — he  plays  prison-bars  as  well  as 
any  genthnnan  in  the  country;    is  remarkably 

VOL   II.  u 
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diitifiil  to  his  parents^  and  never  misfies  chiirdi  of 
a  Sunday. 

"Three  o'dock.— ^-Pobr  farmef  ^binson*s 
house  hurnt  down  by  an  accidental  fire.  JiAm 
Gray  proposed  a  subscription  among  the  coinpany 
for  the  £Eirmer*s  relief^  and  gave  no  less  tlian  five 

pound  himself  to  this  benevolent  intention. 

Memorandum. — Never  saw  him  look  so  comely  as 
at  that  moment.    Four  o'clock. — Went  to  prayers. 

"  Six  o'clock. — Fed  the  poultry  and  the  hogs. 

*' Seven  o'clock. Supper  on  the  table. — 

Delayed  to  that  very  late  hour  on  account  of 
poor  farmer  Robinson's  misfdrtune.— The  goose 
pye  too  much  baked^  and  the  loin  of  pork  alinost 
roasted  to  rags. 

"  Niiie  o'clock. The  company  jhiadf  Asleep. 

—These  late  hours  very  disiagreeable  ;-^said  my 
prayers  a  second  time^  John  Gray  disfEurbing  my 
thoughts  too  nnich  the  first :  fell  asleep  about  ten^ 
ana  dreamt  that  John  had  oom6  and  deQisCodecl 
meof  my  father." 
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How  widely  different  are  the  pursuits  of  our 
fasluDiiable  ladies  now-a-days  !  Still,  howerer, 
we  must  allow  that  they  do  distinguish  them- 
selves, and  tbat  very  frequently ;  more  particu- 
larly in  our  places  of  public  resort ; — but,  verbum 
lal — God  fbrhid,  sir,  that  either  of  our  families 
should  come  into  their  secret — "  Hooesty  is 
always  the  best  policy,"  as  the  old  adage  says.—- 
Farewell.     Your's,  dear  Sir,  faithiiilly. 

One  of  the  Old  School. 
Eait  Sheen,  March  \6th. 
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THE  RESOLUTE  LOVER. 


— ♦— 


A  GREAT  reverse  of  fortune^  one  of  those  cataiH 
trophes  which  bankers  meet  with  every  daj, 
precipitated  Madame  de  Pons  from  the  height  of 
a  most  brilliant  position  in  society^  to  the  most 
humble  fortune. 

Eventa  of  this  nature  are  so  common,  and, 
moreover,  so  sudden,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a 
rarity  in  our  times  to  receive  an  invitation  to  a 
grand  party  in  the  Rue  de  la  Faix  (the  Portland 
Place  of  Paris),  and  to  pay  your  visit  to  the 
Prison  of  St.  Pelagic  (the  King's  Bench)^  or 
rather  to  Brussels  (the  French  Isle  of  Man;. 
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The  splendid  iahns  of  Madame  de  Pons  were 
naturally  reduced  to  one  small  garret  in  the  Ma- 
rais  (the  Borough)  ;  and  yet  it  was  too  large  for 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  share  her  bad 
fiirtune. 

<  In  Paris,  matters  are  settled  thus :  you  give 
parties,— it  makes  you  one  of  the  world;  I  make 
a  part  of  this  world, — ^you  give  mo  pleasure,  I 
give  you  my  company :  when  your  supper  is  over, 
and  your  wax-lights  extinguished,  we  are  quits ; 
for,  after  all,  your  party  is  but  a  party.  In  return 
for  your  invitation  of  me,  I  have  the  right  of 
complaining,  if  the  music  at  your  concert  is  bad,' 
that  I  have  been  your  dupe ;  if  the  invitation  was 
to  a  ball,~that  it  was  tedious,  very  tedious.— 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  blew  out  his 
brains  as  a  compensation  to  his  creditors,  Madame 
de  Pons  found  her  circle  of  acquaintance  much 
reduced. 

For  all  that,  the  Count  de  Marigny,  who  had 
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beeDr  an  old  fHend  Of  M*  de  P10119/ temsSned  still 
the  firiend  of  his  wife.  ;    ' 

Madame  de  Pons  was  afine  womaii.    I/^.'ie 
Marigny  was  a  man  of  distmgul^e^  apptorancs > 
be  was   the  Indispensable    at  every   ball^  the 
most  d^ant  Centaur  in  the  Bois :  de  Boulo^e 
(the  Parisian  Hyde^Park) ;  tied  the;  biest  neck- 
cioth^  and  wore  the  finest  diamoi^y-^in  fact>  be 
was  a  man  of  the  first  £^hion.    As  for  the  rest/; 
nobody  could  tell  where  he,  obtaiiled,/l^e  means 
for  this  luxurious,  splendour;  nobody  knew  any 
thing-  of  his  ancestors^  nor  ^his  *  origin>  nor  bis^ 
property ;  yet  be  lived  like  a  prinf^,  'paid;  his  way^^ 
bad  the  most  polished. mann^^  and  \fasw}ttyi<»-^) 
be  was  adopted  into  society  |   ^pd  it^  P^hk  Ais^ 
adoption  of  a  certain  part  of  tN)Wt>rl4> stands  hi. 
lieu  of  every  tbing-^fort^neiprobityy  Ancestry —: 
oecause,  if  you  have  nqt  got  any  youcself,  sodety) 
will  make  them  for  you.     And  this  is  why  I  bavc; 
known  tc^  natnnd  sons  Qf  Ntpolepn,     . 
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Reverse  of  fortune  is  the  only  affliction^  the 
pangs  of  which^  in  a  vain  raind^  no  philosophy-y  of 
whatever  kind^  can  allay.      Far  from  getting 
weaker^  they  increase  with  age ;  thus  Madame  de 
Pons  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  that  society^  where 
she  had  heen  almost  worshipped.   Tbere  remained 
to  Madame  de  Pons  an  unde>  immensely  richy 
and  without  children^  and  who  had  brought  her 
Up  as  his  own ;  but  this  uncle^  hard-hearted  and 
unrel^ting  as  misfortune  itself^  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  misfortune  of  her  husband  a  crime  in> 
his  niece.     He  forgot  l^at  his  kindness  might  dry 
up  her  bitter  tearSj  and  his  egotism,  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  his  logic,  proved  to  him  that  mis- 
fortune is  a  crime,  and  indulgence  the  accomplice 
of  that  crime ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
all  the  cares  of  life,  was  to  have  no  smile  of  kind.^ 
ness  but  &r  those  who  were  fortunate.    With 
such  cruel  sentiments  as  these,  did  the  uncle  of 
Madame  de  Pons  reply  to  the  letter  which  in* 
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formed  him  of  the  miseries  which  overwhelmed 
her;  and  he  made  no  secret^  that  he  would 
deprive  her^  hj  his  will^  of  that  part  of  his  fortune 
destined  to  the  members  of  a  family  of  which  she 
had  proved  unworthy. 

Her  self-love  thus  assailed^  her  vanity  wounded, 
she  had  need  of  all  the  attentions^  all  the  love 
of  the  County  to  console  her.  This  change  of 
fortune,  the  injustice  of  her  funily,  were,  of 
course^  the  text  of  their  conversation.  Another 
circumstance  happened  to  increase  her  sorrows. 
M.  de  Marigny  informed  her  that  it  was  neces- 
sary he  should  go  on  a  journey  to  regulate  some 
family  affairs.  She  perceived  in  this  departure 
a  certain  constraint,  an  absence  of  mind,  which 
led  her  to  suspect  it  to  be  a  pretext ;  and 
when  you  are  in  misfortune,  suspicion  changes 
so  quickly  to  certainty,  that  she  could  no  longer 
support  it,—- she  fainted.  With  much  difficulty 
the  Count  persuaded  her  of  his  truth,  and  left  her. 


u 
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After  a  lapse  of  two  months^  an  attorney  called 
on  Madame  de  Pons^  announced  to  her  the  death 
of  her  uncle,  and  presented  to  her  a  vnUl,  by 
which  she  was  appointed  his  sole  heiress.  What 
could  she  think?  She  was  more  surprised  at 
this  sudden  change  in  her  uncle's  last  dispositiim 
of  his  property^,  than  in  the  immense  change  it 
would  make  in  her  fortune.  This  excellent  uncle 
had  made  up  for  his  former  faults  so  well^  that 
she  sincerely  lamented  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  Count  de  Marigny  Re- 
turned to  fill  the  measure  of  her  happiness^  which 
wanted  but  his  presence. 

During  the  few  first  weeks^  Madame  de  Pons»' 
happiness  appeared  complete;  she  had  regained 
her  position  in  society^  the  man  she  loved  was 
near  her^  her  house  had  become  the  rendezvous 
of  fashion^  her  vanity  and  her  heart  were  alike 
satisfied.  But  in  a  few  days  longer^  with  that 
acuteness  which  a  woman  always  exercises  in 
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T^ard  to  the  oondact  of  him  she  loires^  she 
perceived  that  there  was  no  longer  room  to 
doubt  ihat,  since  his  return^  the  character  of 
the  Count  was  totally  changed. 

She  mentioned  this  to  him  at  first  vaguely  ;*^ 
but  one  evening  when  they  were  alone^  and  in 
^t  intimacy  which  aUows^us  more  easily  to 
enter  into  the  Sorrows  of  a  friend^  she  pressed 
him  closely  on  the  subject.  The  Count  rose 
from  his  seat^  and  tddng  from  the  chimney* 
piece  a  cup  of  beautiful  porcelain^  "  What  would 
you  say  Amelia>  if,  at  one  blow,  I  should  dash 
to  pieces  this  d^ant  vase  ?  " 

*^  I  should  say  that  was  a  singular  instance 
of  folly." 

'*  But  If  some  necessity  compelled  me  to  da 
so?" 

*'  Then  I  should  regret  nothing  which  hap- 
pened to  me  through  you,"  replied  Madame  de 
Pons^  with  an  air  of  ravishii^  tenderness. 
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*^  You  disann  me,  and  y^t  I  stand  in  need 
of  courage." 

'^  Gome,  come,  my  friend,  you  want  to  create 
some  diversion  in  our  ^e/^-d-/e/e,  by  this  episode^ 
after  the  drama  of  the  new  school." 

But  just  then  casting  her  eyes  on  the.Count^ 
who  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  she  saw  his  lips 

4 

ccmipressed,  his  forehead  care-^wom,  his  whole 
body  trembling,  she  rose  up  in  terror,  and  seizing 
his  hands,  exclaimed,  ^'What  is  the  matt^sr? 
....  in  the  name  of  Heav^  conceal  liothing) 
from  me." 

The  Count  voae,  and  recoirering  his  calmness,! 
... .'^Now  I  am  able  to  speak;  sit  down: 
Amelia,  I  will  tell  you  all." 

Pale  and  breathless  with  doubt>  she  sat  oppo- 
site to  the  Count,  her  knees  touching  his.  M* 
de  Marigny  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
fixing  on  her  a  magnetic  loek>-^''  There  are  but 
thro^ resources  left  me^  Amelia:"  thia  laat  word 
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scarcely  escaped  his  lip8>  so  much  were  they 
compressed  and  trembling. 

'^  Oh^  how  you  frightened  me !"  said  Madame 
de  Pons  smiling,  **  Three  resources !  When 
you  have  but  one^  even  then  you  should  not 
despair." 

'^Listen  to  mine;"  replied  the  Count  coldly. 
'*  The  choice  is^  to  blow  my  brains  out,  or 
marry  you.** 

At  this  instant^  all  the  love  Madame  de  Pons 
entertained  for  the  Count  vanished ;  and  the 
horrible  image  of  the  dreadful  end  of  her  first 
husband  interposed  between  her  and  him,  who, 
standing  erect,  looked  like  the  same  hideous 
spectre  of  miseryt 

She  hesitated.  She  did  not  yet  refuse  him; 
but  the  stem  regard  of  the  Count  could  not  mis- 
take her  meaning. 

"I  understand  you,"  said  he,  ''  you  force  me 
then  to  my  third  and  last  resource.    You  haT« 
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hesitated  when  I  gave  you  the  choice  between 
the  preservation  of  my  life^  and  the  offer  of  my 
hand.  At  this  very  hour^  I  place  before  you  the 
alternative  of  the  loss  of  your  fortune^  or  this 

hand  to  share  it  with  you Yes^  Amelia,  either 

you  marry  me  to-day or  I  ruin  you  to- 
morrow." 

'VBut  this  fortune^"  replied  Madame  de  Pons, 
with  terror^  "  I  possess  from  the  bounty  of  my 
uncle ;  it  belongs  to  me,  entirely  to  me,  no  one 
can  take  it  from  me.—- Your  mind  is  wandering, 
my  friend ;  tell  me  frankly  your  situation,  if  you 

are  in  want  of  money,  if  any  delay Tell  me; 

you  should  not  refuse  to  your  best  friend  the 
pleasure  of  obliging  you.  What  do  you  re- 
quire ?" 

^'  The  whole  of  your  fortune ;  and  since  you 
wish  for  an  explanation,  listen — 

"  You  know,  Amelia,  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  uncle  when  he  was  here :  he  took  notice 
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of  me^  and  expteilsed  a  wish  to  see  me  at  his  house 
at  Byeda.  His  hard-heartedness  to  you^  the  dis- 
dain  which  had  driven  you  from  your  ^Eunily-— 
those  regrets  at  the  change  in  your  fortune  which 
caused  those  lears^  which  you  vainly  endeavoured 
to  conceal  from  me — all  these  sorrows  which  it 
was  out  of  my  power  to  remedy^  increased  the 
love  I  bore  towards  you ;  1  could  not  bear  to  see 
you  wretched^  humiliated>  unhappy^  rejected  from 
society,  I  pretended  business  of  consequence :  it 
was  your*s— I  set  off  alone^^I  Watched  the  motions 
of  your  unde^  who^  I  knew^  was  about  to  go  to 

the  waters  of  Baden .Three  days  after  my 

arrival^  he  departed  for  that  place.    I  followed  at 
a  distance  of  two  stages;    Arrived  at  an  inn,  I 
feigned  an  illness  which  the  ignorance  of  the 
physicians  quickly  changed  to  a  real  malady.    I 
had  feigned  such  an  illness  that  it  was  but  natural 
I  should  put  my  affairs  in  order......  A  notary  was 

called  in^  I  took  the  name  <^  your  uncle>  made  a 
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will  ill  his  name^  and  the  testament  which  ap- 
pointed you  sole  heiress  was  enregistered  in  the 
proper  fdHim.  Next  day  I  got  better  and  went  to 
Baden;  your  uncle  and  I  renewed  our  former 
acquaintance^^-'We  were  inseparable.  One  day,, 
just  as  dinner  was  over^  after  a  conversation  which 
I  had  endeavoured  to  make  as  animated  as  possi- 
ble^ I  took  a  pinch  of  fine  Macouba,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  your  uncle  much  admired;    I 

offered  it  to  him Scarcely  had  he  smelt  it> 

when  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot." 

''  Oh  !  horror  ! " 

*'  Among  people  of  rank^  an  accident  of  this 

kind  is  always  a  fit  of  apoplexy Justso^vas 

this^  but  it  was  caused  by  a  tremendous  and 
deadly  acid  which  was  concealed  in  the  double 
bottom  of  my  snuff-box. 

"  Now,  then,  Amelia,  you  know  to  rvhom  you 
owe  your  fortune.  But  remember,  that  if  I  have 
gone  thus  far  to  get  it  for  you,  think  you  that  I 
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will  stop  at  any  thing  to  take  it  from  you  7     The 
&cti  are  now  before  yoa  cleoil]',  the  necesaity 

idainly  demonBtrated I  begin  again Behold, 

anew  I  offer  you  my  liand  in  exchange  for  yonr 
fortune:  dedde  Amelia,  or  in  an  hour  all  Paris 
shall  know  how  it  was  obtained." 
^e  manied  him.—— 

{run  TBI  nurcB.] 
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MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  KEYS. 


^  In  tenui  labor,  at  tenuis  non  gloria.'* 

Thebs  is  one  point  to  which  I  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  gadewives  of  the  present  day^  and 
that  is^  to  my  ''Grandmother's  Keys."  I  say 
nothing  of  the  pocket — nor  of  the  scissors^  nor  of 
the  pincushion — but  I  come  at  once^  and  for  the 
sake  of  unity — the  parent^  they  tell  us^  of  interest 
— ^to  speak  of  the  ''keys."  These  keys  hung 
suspended  from  my  grandmother's  zone  with  a 
grace  and  freedom  which  could  never  be  over- 
lodced ;  amongst  them  there  prevailed  the  most 
complete  republican  equality — ^from  him,  the  lord 
of  the  cellar^  even  down  to  her,  the  tiny  regulator 
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of  the  time-piece.  It  was  a  kind  of  Jack  Good- 
iellow  golden  age,  when  great  and  email,  im- 
portant and  unimportant,  rusted  and  ward-worn, 
met  together  and  fondly  embraced,  united  in  the 
same  jingle,  and  bobbed  at  the  same  step.  Like 
the  human  faculties,  as  described  by  our  worthy 
faculty-mongers,  these  keys  rested  upon  a  back- 
ground of  complete  unity ;  yet,  whenever  circum- 
■tances  called  them  into  play,  they  were  ever 
separately  and  individually  at  hand,  ready  to 
execute  the  appropriate  task  assigned  to  them. 
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■  But  how  are  the  keys  managed  now-a-days  ? 
*^for  this,  after  all>  id  the  matter  of  discourse 
and  inquiry.  Is  the  above  beautiful  and  conve- 
nient arrangement: adopted^  or  is  another,  and  if 
any  other,  a  better  or  a  worse,  adopted  in  its 
stead  P  I  hate  the  Gejrman  Illuminati,  and  the 
Prench  Hevolution,  and  lament  the  decay  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  and  respect  for  loyalty;  and 
this  I  do,  not  only  on  the  score  that^  by  means  of 
^uch  unhallowed  agencies,  society  has  ;been  torn 
from  its  moorings,  and  dashed  into  a  thousand 
:separate  and  indiependent  fragments,  but  thajt 
along  with,  and  I  verily  believe  in  sympathy  with^ 

:these  events,  my  grandmother's  keys  have  brdcen 
from  their  ring  and  been  dispersed.  They  haVjS, 
in  fieict,  become,  since  theperiod  alluded  to,  a  kind 

-ei  refugees — unconnected,  ununited,  insubordi- 
nate and  useless — never  at  hand  unless  when  not 

-wanted,  and  always  a*seeking  when  most  required. 
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You  look  upon  that  tlkrM^^nveted  and  tesselmed 
piece  6f  net-^v^mrk  oi^  1rdvet>  comtkenly  caUed  a 
reticul^^  but  you  may  tfatta  yoolrself  the  trouble  of 
Bearch^  the  keyi  ait  dot  there:  and  if  not  there^ 
Whete  call  thejr  he?  flot^  assuredly,  on  th^  person 
of  tiie  mistress,  fbr  €fa  hek  whol^  person^  firotn 
head-dress  to  8hoe-point>  there  ia  neither  lap, 
piocktt^  nor  fastenuig.  Th€i  keys  would  escape 
from  het  like  a  d^dp  of  ihitttr  o?er  the  bilmiiig 
face  of  a  tatldr*S  gbosis  $  rifea  #imld  absolnt«ly 
fiutit  at  thfc  ifaipuiatloii  of  toy  thing  so  gtithic  m 
a  kef,  tt  p6bk6t^  dr  a  pihdtishioni  on  her  person: 
dhi^ment  hail  stipetsedi^  add  bi^ished  ntilitjr ; 
and/ id  the  Scuffle,  the  assdd^lited  k^s  have  run 
riot,  and  bec^e  ttntireijr  uiidibiiagSable^  Yo^ 
may  c^  spirits,  W  ttdll  th^  eKMde  f  Y6a  may 
sing  out  from  mom  to  nighty  '<  Nidm^ !  Mary  K^ 
what's  your  nam^  f^^ane !  Tibbj^ !  bl^ii^  me  my 
napery-ptess  key !  you  will  fidd  It  ^  the  side- 
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board/'i-T^ Na>  mem;  it'*  no  there/'^f'It  must 
be  tho^e !  go  ieaxsk  the  table^di^wer  !"r^f'  Mem^ 
1  caima  find  xt."^''  Stupid  idiot !  stand  out  of 
Bij  road.  Vm  sure  sudh  servants  !  it  cannot  be 
far  off*  foe  I  liad  it  not  ten  minutes  ago  ;^  and  so 


(( 


The  maids  are  running  through  the  house- 
Ilk  door  is  cast  &>jee, 

J^nd  ihei^^s  no  «  hole  Iq  a*  th^  hoiase, 
But's  searching  for  *  the  key.* " 


but  all  in  vain.  The  smith's  fingers  are  put  in 
operation;  and  just  as  he  has  removed  the 
loek^  at  the  expense  of  the  splintered  timber, 
Peggy  comes  bouncing  in  with  an  '^  Eh^  mem^ 
here's  the  key  V*  Nor  is  this  the  worst—- by  no 
means.  Sickness  is  in  the  house^  and  the  doctor 
orders  an  immediate  use  of  jams  and  jellies ;  but 
the  key  has  taken  this  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  terra  incognita  of  "  somewhere."  It 
was  seen  by  somebody  sometime  ago,  but  nobodv 
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got,  and  nobody  liad  it;  and^  in  a  word^  nobody' 
knows  any  thing  abodt  tho  matter  I — Company 
to  tea ! — down  with  the  tea-cups/  tray«  \xm,  all  in 
a  smoke  and  a  bustle.  But^  bless  me !  where's 
the  sugar^  ay^  and  the  tea*canister— these  indis- 
pensables  of  the  repast  ?  they  are  under  lock  and 
key — the  lock^  indeed^  is  safe^  and  at  its  post^  like 
a  carrier's  dog^  firm  and  unmoved — ^not  to  be  tam- 
pered with— but  the  key— oh  !  the  key — ^is  at 
the  '^  back  of  beyond/'  where  the  mare^  according 
to  immemorial  tradition^  was  safely  delivered  of 
the  fiddler.  It  must^  in  feict^  either  have  sunk 
through  the  earth  and  become  a  gnome,  or 
ascended  through  the  air  and  been  sainted,  other- 
wise the  search  made  for  it  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Perspective  becomes  the  order  of  the 
hour,  till  force  has  done  the  work  of  art,  and  a 
fine  evening  ha^  been  spent  in  useless  and 
unavaih'ng  regrets  for  the  "loss  of  the  key." 
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Let  the  gudewife  keep  the  keys/  then;  and 
Keep  to  the  keys  only — ^keep  to  th<em^  as  my  grana- 
mother  did^  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — 
attach  them  (I  do  not  care  where  or  how)  to  her 
person^  and  be  able  at  a  moment's  warnings  to 
make  that  use  of  them  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally hammered  out  and  constructecl. 

It  is^  after  all^  on  such  apparently  trifling 
attentions  or  liegligencies  that  much  of  the  com- 
fort or  usefulness  of  life  depends.  Let  any  one. 
addicted  to  the  negligence  to  which  I  have 
referred,  fairly  calculate  the  time  lost,  the  con- 
venience marred,  the  temper  fretted,  and  the 
happiness  hazarded,  by  such  occurrences,  and 
the  amount  will  not  fail  to  astonish  as  well  as 
moitify.  Little  things  are  indeed  great  to  little 
men — -parpa  leves  capiunt  animos;  but  against 
this  effect  as  well  as  evidence  of  our  tallen  and 
imperfect  nature,  it  oecomes  us  to  ^2lx^.     For 
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great  calamities  or  trying  exigencies  we  stand*  as 
it  were>  prepared ;  and  tbe  storm,  whilst  it  anrestB 
and  stupifies^  still  nerves  and  solemnises  our 
faculties ; — 

"  Shake  ye  old  pillan  of  the  marhle  sky, 
Yet  still  serene  th*unconquer*d  mind  looks  do\ni 
Upon  the  wreck." 

But  fer  the  eternal  *^  losing  or  mislaying''  of  the 
keys  there  is  no  remedy. 

Now>  madam^  do  not  flounce  cot  of  the  room^ 
and  slam  the  door^  so  as  to  endaiiger  the  lights 
and  the  drum  of  my  ears.  What  I  have  said — 
my  own  conscience  is  my  witness-^I  have  said  for 
your  good;  and  if  the  medicine  do  but  operate 
benefldally^  a  few  peinfpl  throes^  duripg  the 
operation^  will  be  of  less  consequence.  And,  in 
order  to  show  you  that  I  bear  no  manner  of 
grudge  against  you,  I  mean,  Gh)d  willing,   to 
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drink  teft  with  yoQ  on  Tnadaj  next,  wh«n,  I 
tiave  no  maimer  of  doubt,  that  I  wiil  find  yon  in 
a  "  PSOPBB  Kbt." 
[I 
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THE  CUT  DIRECT, 


'  JosEPHUS  Tomkins  was  one  of  those  unfortunates^ 
on  whom  a  good  education  and  excellent  advice  are 
too  often  thrown  away. 

His  father^  observing^  with  much  pain^  that  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  made  little  progress 
either  in  learning  or  manners^  determined  on 
keeping  him  at  school  till  he  had  attained  his 
twenty- first  year,  hoping  thereby  to  give  him 
every  opportunity  for  improvement.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  term,  Josephus  returned  to  his 
parents,  and  brought  with  him  a  letter  from 
his  schoolmaster,  who  informed  his  father  that 
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efverr  method  had  been  tried  to'  make  his  son  a 
valuable  member  of  society,  but  that  he  had.  so 
much  eccentridty  about  him,  .added  to  such  linr 
uncommon  degree  of  carelessness,  that  he  feared 
he  would  never  distinguish  himself  by  anypar<« 
ticular  act  of  greatness.  f 

The  extreme  fondness,  however,  of  Josephus' 
parents'  led-  them  to  believe  that  this  account 
might  be  somewhat  overcharged ;  and  the  joy 
they  felt  at  once  more  beholding  their  dear'  son, 
for  a  time  dissipated  all  their  fears  on  the 
subject. 


It  ^vas  not  long  before  they  had  reason  to 
change  their  opinion.  During  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  a  large  party  wer^  invited  to  dinher 
to  commemorate  the  birth-day  of  their  eldest 
daughter^  Matilda. 


\ 
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Tlte  gnests  arriTed}  and  were  received  with  all 
due  honour  by  Mrs.  Tamkins  and  her  acoom-* 
plished  daughters.  On  the  announcement  of 
dinner^  to  the  astonishment  of  his  family  and 
every  one  present^  Josephus  selected  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  among  the  oraapany,  and^  offenn^^ 
her  his  arm«  proceeded  at  onoe  to  the  dining- 
room.  In  his  anxie^  to  please  his  fair  partner* 
he  contriyed  tq  upset  a  plate  of  soup  in  her  U^  ; 
imd  when  the  confiudeD^  occasioned  l^  this  inis? 
hap,  had  subsided,  he  had  the  misfortune,  while 
turning  suddenly  round,  to  run  the  point  c^  his 
fork  into  the  eye  of  his  right  hand  neigh- 
bour. 


Years  roiled  on,  but  they  cpnU^ned  not  wisdom 
0&  our  unfbrtunate  hero ;  indeed  he  seemed  more 
careiess  tiian  ever.  Still,  however,  he  was  so  good- 
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natured  that  his  little  peculiafUies  were  mof^s 
than  tolerated,  his  friends  observing,  that  his 
errors  proceeded  from  the  ^^  head,  and  not  firom 
the  heart." 

We  come  now  to  the  latest  particulars  we  have 
been  able  to  glean  respecting  onr  unfortunate 
^esd.  Not  to  dwell,  theref<»re,  on  his  tumbling 
over  a  very  choice  China  tea-service,— tappii^  a 
laige  vat  of  beer  and  leaving  the  cock  unturned,-^ 
leaving  the  street-door  open,  while  he  just  '^  ste^ 
{)ed  out,"  during  which  time  the  house  was 
entered^  and  a  laige  quantity  of  plate  stolen, — • 
eum  fnuUis  a/ii#i^we  proceed  at  once  to  record 
his  last  grand  achievement. 

Mr.  T(»nkins  having  an  urgent  and  unexpected 
idaim  on  hiaa  to  a  laige  amount,  and  being  pre- 
vented by  illness  from  going  to  his  banker  in  Lon* 
aon,  thought  he  might  venture  to  send  his  son,  on 
whose  affectiooatexeal  he  knew  he  could  rely.  He 
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therefore  d^patched  liim  to  town  with  -a  ^eque 
on  his  banker^  desiring  him  to  place  it  carefnlly 
in  his  pocket-book^  which  he  told  him  .not  to 
open,  on  any  consideration,  till  he  reached  the 
banking  house.  ^ 

JosephuB,  all  attention,  received  his  instr'uc- 
tions,  and  immediately  set  off  for  London.  He 
presented  the  cheque,  and  deposited  the  bank 
notes  which  he  received  in  payment,  in  the  folds 
of  his  pocket-book;  he  then  took  his  seat  bn  the 
stage-coach,  which  was  just  about  to  «tart  Greatly 
did  he  rejoice  at  having  executed  his  father's 
commission  80  quickly;  and  many  were  the  con* 
gratulations  he  received  on  his  return  home. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  his  father's  bed-side, 
and  having  expressed  how  happy  he  was  that  he 
could  be  of  any  service  tp  him,  put  his  hand; 
tvith  an  air  of  triumph,  into  his  coat  pocket, — ^but, 
alas !  the  object  of  his  search  was  not  there.  His 
pocket  had  been  cut  through  while  he  was  sitting 
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on  the  coach,  and  its  contents  sbMracted,— 
the  thief  leaving  him  nothing  but  a  tail* 
piece! 
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